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ommissioners to 
Value Securities 
On the 1931 Basis 


ention Values for Last Year’s 
Statements Held to Reflect 
“Fair Value” for 1932 










Refer to Securities Bought 
June, ’31; in Default; 
“Contingency Reserves” 
The National Convention of Insarance 


ommissioners, meeting this week at the 
otel Pennsylvania in New York City, 








by unanimous yote approved the resolu- - 
ion of the committee on valuation of 


ecurities that the Convention values for 
tocks and bonds adopted for the ‘an- 
nual statements of last December 31 be 
ysed for valuation of such securities in 
he financial statements of December 31, 
932, with certain exceptions. There are 
our exceptions, briefly summarized as 
ollows : 

(1) That Commissioners be allowed to 
se discretion in the valuation of se-- 
tities in the case of companies whose 

















bf securities. 
Purchases Since June 30, 1931 

(2) That securities should not be 
alued at more than the purchase price 
f bought by insurance companies since 
une 30, 1931, unless the purchase was a 
bona fide exchange of securities resulting 
in betterment of a portfolio in which 
case the value of the new securities 
hould not exceed the Convention value 
of the securities disposed of. 

(3) That with respect to emergency 
receiverships of industrial and commer- 
cial corporations and bonds in default 
of companies recognized, nevertheless, 
as possessing real value, the securities 
of such should be valued on the 1931 
Convention basis, less 30% of the dif- 
ference between such Convention value 


and exchange quotations of December 1, 
1932, Where the values underlying such 
securities have been badly depleted or 





have practically disappeared then a 


lower valuation is required. 


designated as 

ped rainy Se, ——- “between 
nvention exchange 

quotations shall be staked 

Pega wie Bass reference in the valua- 

committee’s report to izati 

of bonds as the Commissioners’ Conven- 

ton proposed amortization of bonds for 

fire and casualty companies at the June 

Meeting this year in i . 
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A 
Presidential 
Tribute 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company speaks appraisingly and 
appreciatively of Life Company 


Presidents on page 13 of this issue. 








| Commissioners Hear 
Barnes and Bassett 
On Interlocking 


Insurance Equities Head Discusses 
Life Cos. Set Up; Bassett 
Fire Cos. 


DEFEND GROUP OWNERSHIP 


Welcome Supervision of Practices 
But See No Need for 
Statute Control 


The open hearing held Tuesday after- 
noon by the special committee of insur- 
ance commissioners appointed at the 
Commissioners Convention in Texas this 
summer on “Interlocking Investments 
and Directorates” drew a large audience 
at the Pennsylvania. The committee was 
named as a result of the reading of pa- 
pers at the Texas meeting by Commis- 
sioners S. A. Olsness of North Dakota 
| and Jos. B. Thompson of Missouri. Com- 
|. -missioner Garfield W. Brown, Minnesota, 
is chairman, the other members being 
Commissioners Olsness, Thompson, Van 
Schaick and Gough. 

Although the hearing was open and 
any interested parties were invited to 
appear only two insurance company ex- 
ecutives responded and. no outsiders 
were heard. The two main speakers 
were Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Insurance Equities Corporation, chair- 
man, Missouri State Life and chairman, 
Lloyds Insurance Co. of America; and 
Neal Bassett, president of the Firemen’s 
of Newark and ‘affiliated companies in 
the Loyalty Group. For the purposes of 
the committee and the many commis- 
sioners who were present at the hearing — 
it is probable that no two figures in the 
insurance could have appeared who 
would be more appropriate spokesmen 


for the two main branches of the busi- 
ness just at this time. 


Barnes Sees Advantages ‘in Groups 

When Mr. Barnes took the platform 
at the invitation of Commissioner Brown 
he paid a tribute to the integrity of the 
life insurance companies and to the work 
of the insurance commissioners during 
these times of heavy responsibilities for 
the supervisory officials. Getting into 
the subject of the commissioners’ hear- 
ing Mr. Barnes made this statement: 
“We are quite ready to agree that in- 
surance companies in which we have any 
interest shall make no investment in any 
security in which any of our own group 
shall have an interest, except where we 
have in advance the permission of the 
interested insurance supervisory officials.” 

Mr. Barnes said that he views with 
horror the prospect of legislation limit- 
ing the functions of insurance companies. 
Interlocking directorates properly con- 
trolled are, per se, not wrong. The 
smaller company and the company far 
removed from the financial centers could 
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JOE REYNOLDS: 


A Colorful Life Insurance President Who Owns and Races a String of 
Harness Horses; Who Has Endowed a College to Help Young Biblical 
Students; and Who Was a Founder of and Exerts Great Influence in 
American Life Convention. 


West of the Hudson River there is 
probably no more influential man in the 
life insurance business than Joseph B. 
Reynolds, president of the Kansas City 
Life, nor one more lovable. He is “Uncle 
Joe” to hundreds of people, an appela- 
tion which comes from the heart. 

His life has been colorful, many sided. 
His homely philosophy has guided many 
an individual and many a company along 
paths which have reached a happy desti- 
nation. A self-made man, his interests 
are varied, profitable and helpful to oth- 
ers. One of the founders of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, now an organiza- 
tion of more than 140 life companies, 
some of which have risen to great 
heights from small beginnings during his 
time, and upon several occasions presi- 
dent of that body, he has found time to 
follow such hobbies as owning and rac- 
ing a string of harness horses; making a 
college endowment so that young men 
studying for the Baptist ministry shall 
be assisted with funds; and incidentally 
he is one of the few actuaries who 
picked up his own higher mathematical 
book learning. Furthermore, he took 
over the guidance and destiny of a com- 
pany, impaired at the time, and built it 
into a position where it has more than 
$400,000,000 insurance in force. Here is 
acareer worth discussing. 

His Harness Horses 

Mr. Reynolds probably takes the most 
unique vacation of any man in the busi- 
Mrs. 
he spends eleven weeks every year tak- 


ness. Accompanied by Reynolds 


ig his string of harness horses to state 
fair ¢ His horses have 
Won innumerable events. His pacer, Kin- 
hey |).rect, did a mile in 1:59, a world’s 
tecord. ‘bhis year Mr. and Mrs. Key- 
nelds traveled more than 5,000 mies, 
across sixteen states, to see the horses 
tua. ior the first time this year the 
Keynolds stable was raced in New E ng- 
land, inc uding Hartford. In his office 1s 
a bronze statue of Kinney Direct, made 
by a jamous sculptor who spent three 
days n Mr. Reynolds’ stable on the sub- 
ject of the sculpture. It has attrac.ed 
wide attention in art circles. 

Having 


eynolds’ 


and circuit races. 


been raised on a farm Mr. 
earliest recollection centered 
about h irses and mules. He cant even 
recall how young he was when he first 
learned how to ride and make a mule 
ehave. When he got old enough and 
could afford it he bought a horse and 
lgey. By the time the automobile had 
appeared on the scene he had owned a 
tumber of driving horses. While he 
ught a car and drove it for commer- 
tial purposes he hung on to his string 
Pf horses, his love for them growing with 
Me years. It was only natural that he 


should start exhibiting horses at county 
fairs, winning many ribbons. That led 
to his buying some harness horses to 
be raced around the county district fairs. 


Quail Shooting Also a Hobby 


For the last fifteen years his stable 
of racing horses has ranged from three 
or four to eight or ten. The most fa- 
mous horse he now owns is Kinney Di- 
rect, which holds the world’s record as 
a pacing gelding, taking that record in 
Lexington, Ky., in 1930. R. L. Parker, 
who drove the pacer when it hung up 
the world’s record, has handled his cir- 
cuit horses for the past twelve years. 
He also owns Holloway who established 
a world’s record on the one-half mile 
track some months ago. 

Another hobbv of Mr. Reynolds is 
quail shooting. The quail shooting sea- 


By Clarence Axman 


son in Missouri opens November 10 and 


. for twenty-five days he spends his time 


in the field with his dog and gun in the 
Ozark Mountain section. He still keeps 
his farm near Poplar Bluff. 

Mr. Reynolds is a member of the board 
of trustees of William Jewell College, 
which is a Baptist institution in Liberty, 
Mo. It was founded in 189. In 1927 
he gave a princely gift to William Jewell 
College. It was a $100,000 endowment 
fund which nets the college $4,000 a year 
interest and its use is confined exclu- 
sively to aiding ministerial students 
through college. These are young men 
studying for the ministry. The fund is 
apportioned to the young men by the 
president of the college and chairman 
of the board of directors. When Mr. 
Reynolds made the gift it was accom- 
panied by a rigid stipulation which in- 


Joseph B. Reynolds and his famous pacer, Kinney Direct 


corporates philosophy for young men and 
the publication of which caused consider- 
able comment in Baptist circles when the 
gift was made. 


Boyhood on Farm 


Mr. Reynolds was born in Illinois, his 
ancestors coming from Tennessee. His 
father was one of six orphan children 
who migrated to Illinois, being seven 
years old at the time. Born in 1871, 
J. B. was the youngest of five children. 
His father died when he was eight years 
old. The other children married and left 
J. B. Reynolds and his mother living 
alone on a small farm. When Joe was 
sixteen years old he attended Teachers’ 
College at Carbondale, Ill, for a year 
only. His boyhood naturally consisted 
of very hard work on the farm, doing 
every kind of a chore, helping his mother 
about the house as well, and early tak- 
ing on his shoulders a big responsibility. 
When fourteen he added to the family 
income with odd jobs elsewhere than at 
home. 

There were not many books in the 
“front room,” but the Bible was one of 
them and some works on history of this 
country constituted the balance. The 
Bible fascinated him, especially the Book 
of Job. While he read the New Testa- 
ment and knows more about it than any 
other part of the Bible the Book of 
Job had a great appeal. This is sup- 
posedly the oldest book in the Bible. No 
one knows who wrote it nor why it was 
written, but it contains the philosophy 
of the pragmatist; and also contains the 
most important question in the world, 
“If a man die shall he live again?” The 
question upon which most of the reli- 
gions are founded. 

In addition to his lifelong interest in 
Biblical literature, which has included 
considerable research work, his imagina- 
tion was early captured by stories, anec- 
dotes and history of the Polynesian race, 
mostly about the Maori tribe. The ori- 
gin of this was listening to stories of 
missionaries back from Tahiti and other 
places in the South Seas. As the years 
went by the South Seas began to exert 
a call which by 1929 he could no longer 
resist and with Mrs. Reynolds he visited 
them, the journey being as far distant 
as New Zealand, where he had.an op- 
portunity to see the Maoris where they 
have lived so many years and could study 
their manners and customs. 


Becomes a School Teacher 


But to return to Mr. Reynolds’ boy- 
hood. When sixteen he went to south- 
east Missouri where he got a job in a 
barrel stave factory and a sawmill. It 
wasn’t long before he was teaching 
school in the lowlands at the foot of 
the Ozarks. It was pleasant work. 
Teaching the young (although sometimes 
his pupils were older than he was) ap- 
pealed to him but the fact that there 
were some months of the “year when 
there was no work to do because schools 
were closed was a disconcerting feature, 
as being idle annoyed him. 

It was while teaching school that Joe 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Colonel Howard of the Travelers 


Life Insurance Vice President Has Four Times Been Decorated By 
Governments; His Service on Mexican Border and in World War 


One of the most important figures in 
the life insurance business is Col. James 
L. Howard, vice-president of the Travel- 
ers. He is not only a life executive of 
top rank, but has won considerable dis- 
tinction as a military man. He has twice 
been decorated by the United States 
Government, and twice by France, his 
honors including the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, awarded for incidents in ac- 
tion on the opening day of the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive on the heights of the 
Meuse River. The last decoration given 
him was the Order of the Purple Heart 
for wounds received in action. ‘The 
French decorations are the Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, and the Croix de 
Guerre with Palm. 

On April 1, 1918, Col. Howard was 
made division machine gun officer of the 
26th Division; later was made assistant 
chief of staff in charge of operations. As 
assistant chief of staff he was on the 
general staff of the U. S. Army. 

Joined Travelers After Leaving Yale 


He is of Hartford birth and has spent 
his entire business career with the Trav- 
elers. Attending the Hartford high 
school at the same time were L. Ed- 
mund Zacher, later to become president 
of the Travelers; and the late Ed. B. 
Morris, who was chief actuary of the 
Travelers when he died a few years ago. 

From the Hartford high school young 

Howard went to Yale and when the 
Spanish-American War started Yale men 
formed a battery in which he enlisted, 
but the battery did not get into action. 
That, however, was the beginning of his 
military experience. In December, 1898, 
he joined the Travelers, his first work 
being in the actuarial division. James 
G. Batterson was then president of the 
company and Hiram J. Messenger was 
actuary. For a time he was in the office 
of President Dunham, who succeeded 
President Batterson. His fundamental 
honesty, direct manner of performing his 
duties, willingness to take responsibility 
and his keen intelligence early marked 
him as a young man who would go far. 
He became assistant secretary of the life 
department; then assistant secretary and 
secretary of the company, and later vice- 
president. 
_ At many stages of his career—both in 
insurance and in the army—he was called 
upon to perform services or to make de- 
cisions which had to be done without a 
precedent to guide him. That has never 
bothered him. Ability to make up his 
mind and willingness to act have always 
been characteristic. 


An Experience On Mexican Border 


An illustration of this was on the Mex- 
ican border in 1916 by which time he 
had reached the rank of major of cav- 
alry. His outfit of Connecticut troops, 
which had been serving in Arizona, was 
sent home and he was detailed to Fort 
Sam Houston as a brigade adjutant. 
General Funston sent word to all the 
brigades that every mounted officer 
would have to have instruction in equi- 
tation. This assignment as instructor 
was rather embarrassing to Major How- 
ard because his cavalry work had largely 
consisted of riding a horse while others 
gave instruction. Visions of those Italian 
cavalrymen dashing up and down the 





COL. JAMES L. HOWARD 


Dolomite Mountains at 45 degree angles 
flashed through his mind; memories of 
intricate manoeuvres of other foreign 
cavalry which were widely publicized also 
presented themselves. But there was a 
job to be done and he was resourceful. 
He found a friend in the United States 
Cavalry post who had just returned from 
the Fort Riley school and from him he 
got private lectures on certain fine points 
of equitation after which he would hold 
his own class. The class was mounted 


on the field, with all the officers out on 
horseback, but Howard managed to keep 
two jumps ahead of his pupils. 


In Charge of a Transport 


Along came the World War and How- 
ard sailed for Liverpool with the 101st 
Machine Gun Batallion of the 26th divi- 
sion. Port of sailing was Montreal; 
ship was the Red Star Megantic. It 
was in October, 1917. A wireless from 
Washington put him in command of all 
troops on the ship. In addition to the 
American soldiers there were Canadian 
artillery reserves and 225 Serbian reserv- 
ists on their way back to their native 
country where they were to enter the 
Serbian army. The captain of the Me- 
gantic asked Howard to make with the 
purser all arrangements for handling the 
troops. That presented another tough 
problem—as the purser’s first question 
was, “During what hours do you want the 
bar opened?” Howard retorted by ask- 
ing, “What have you for the men to 
drink?” There was nothing because 
when the regular requisition for beer was 
put in the ship officers were advised that 
the U. S. Government did not permit 
liquor on transports and so the order was 
not filled. Howard ordered that if there 
were no beer the bar would not be 
opened. That was one of those decisions, 
however, which open the way for action 
which will satisfy everybody. 


High Praise for Discipline 


A conference was held with the com- 
mander of the ship, a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Royal Navy. As a result 
a wire was sent to Halifax for a con- 
signment of beer which was put aboard 


Direct Canvass in Great Britain 
Growing Popular, Says Clarke 


The Eastern Underwriter recently 
wrote to D. C. Whitmore Clarke of the 
Manufacturers Life of Canada who is 
with the No. 1 Regent Street London 
office of that company, asking him as to 
whether direct canvass was growing in 
Great Britain. In former years little in- 
surance was written in that way. Mr. 
Clarke is the agent who wrote policies 
on John M. Brookman who runs a Lon- 
don fruit stall and won £1,750 in the 
last Irish Derby Sweepstakes: Of this 
money Brookman was sensible enough to 
invest £500 with the Manufacturers Life. 

Relative to salesmanship in London 
Mr. Clarke said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“Life insurance in this country has 
been undergoing a great forward move- 
ment during the past few years, due in 
part to the educative advertising issued 
by some of the more progressive com- 
panies, and to a greater degree to the 
use of the direct canvass by a limited 
number of companies of which the Man- 
ufacturers Life is, and during its seven 
years working in Great Britain always 


has been, an exponent. The popular be- 
lief that the English man and woman do 





D. C. WHITMORE CLARKE 


not react favorably to this method of 
salesmanship is being to an appreciable 
extent reversed, and I maintain that the 


(Continued on Page 36) 


when the ship reached Halifax t\ join 
the convoy of other transports which had 
steamed up from New York. It was ar- 
ranged that at certain hours beer would 
be served to all the troops. They could 
file by with canteens; fill them up; go 
to the third class dining room and con- 
vert it into a smoker. Non-commissioned 
officers would have the second class bar 
in charge of Howard’s sergeant major; 
officers would have the first class bar 
onened at certain periods during the day, 
The balance of the ships sailed beerless 
and when they reached Liverpool there 
was a scramble for the public houses, 
many of the men being temporarily lost. 
The soldiers on the Megantic did not join 
that rush as they had not been discon- 
tented nor furthermore had they drunk 
to excess. The British transport officer 
in charge at Liverpool testified that it 
was the best troopship in discipline and 
behavior that had come into the port, and 
his report was forwarded to the French 
and finally to General Edwards with 
complimentary comments. Edwards in 
turn asked Howard to give him the par- 
ticulars of the incident as he was inter- 
ested in all the details that had resulted 
in the fine discipline on board the Me- 
gantic. 
Collects Material About Our 
Revolutionary Period 

In France Col. Howard had interesting, 
exciting and also amusing adventures. 
Some of them were in those French vil- 
lages near the front where so much every 
day human interest drama was enacted— 
experiences with the townspeople or with 
soldiers and officers of the armies. Col. 
Howard can tell many of the unconven- 
tional and dramatic episodes in the life 
of an army as well as those which have 
to do with the trench and assault angle 
of the war. . 

Col. Howard is a warm admirer of 
General Pershing; feels that the General 
did a fine job in France. : 

Colonel Howard has an excellent li- 
brary which is particularly well stocked 
with material bearing upon the American 
Revolutionary Period, of which period he 
has long been a student. The Yale Uni- 
versity Press recently published a work 
of his dealing with the early American 
Navy. 

A Forceful Character 

As an insurance executive Col. How- 
ard has always believed in looking facts 
in the face. His mind is spoken frankly. 
He can say “No” with considerable de- 
cision, but only if he feels that he 1s 
just to the other fellow. He is force- 
ful without being obstinate; makes few 
public talks but in speaking he ects as 
far away from subtlety and circumilocu- 
tion as he can: he does not make 
speeches to conceal thought. If he has 
nothing to say he remains mum. \o one 
ever induced him to address a -ather- 
ing because if he didn’t it wou!’ have 
stamped him as not being a good ‘cllow; 
no one ever rushed him off h feet 


During his extended experience be has 
met and mastered many situations, am 
he feels confident that the intrics'> and 
difficult problems that are the out owth 


of the present economic situation 


solved from within the insurance hb»: «ines. 
But first they must be recogniz: then 
the companies must not fear t ickle 
them; also courage, resourceful: and 
decision must be drawn upon. ewing 
the business in the light of recen' «vents 
he is more impressed than evi ue ° 
iu 


stability, its importance and its 
the nation. 
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Wear-Well 
tnursiments 


_ One of the most attractive phases of 
Life Insurance is its absolute constancy 


under all conditions. 


Among forms of investment it is outstanding 
in the security it offers by retaining its 
full value through the years. 


Whatever the use to which it may be put —as 
straight life protection—for the education 
of children—for the creation of an estate 
or for a retirement fund, etc.— maturity 
invariably finds it returning dollar for 


dollar. 


This truth constitutes one of 
the many reasons why Life 
Insurance Men are proud 
of their calling. 


cians Che Prudential 


GIBRALTAR’ Susurance Company of America 
. Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


FOUNDED BY JOHN F. DRYDEN 
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CAESAR’S GHOST GETS ACTION! 


' By E. Paul Huttinger 
Manager of Training, 
The Penn Mutual Life 


I take it that a good man and patriotic 
“renders unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar’s,” if he can, though he pri- 
vately reflects that “from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” The scriptural comparison may 
not suit Biblical scholars but its effect 
is sustained by bitter experience.. 

Open your kit and show them Cesar’s 
ghost. It is the sure-fire approach today. 
Ask your prospect if he has taken ad- 
vantage of all his tax exemptions. Even 
if he acted on advice within a month he 
is still not sure he has taken advantage 
of all possible tax savings, and no man 
can afford to overlook the most insig- 
nificant tax rumor or neglect to pursue 
the wildest exemption claim to its ulti- 
mate absurdity. That approach stimu- 
lates conversation in half the time of 


your doctor’s most potent prescription. ° 


Yes, Czxsar’s ghost gets action, al- 
though Czsar in the flesh was a petty 
pilferer compared with the Revenue Act 
of 1932. 


Sound Advice Necessary 


But once begun, a sale based on taxa- 
tion demands an agent well grounded in 
the subject. The ghost maker aims a 
dangerous weapon, If he is irresponsible 
or unscrupulous it is a loaded gun of 
half truths, disastrous to the plans and 
property of his prospect. 

Some weeks ago, I was called to New 
York on the case of a man who contem- 
plated cashing in $300,000 insurance, and 
applying for $300,000 new which was to 
conform to tax exempt regulations and 
decisions. Of course, the surrender was 
unprofitable. This he _ realized, but 
thought the tax saving of the new plan 
would more than balance the unprofit- 
able surrender. He was surprised to 
learn that he did not have to surrender 
any insurance in order to make it tax 
exempt, although he had been so ad- 
vised by a reputable agent. Nor was 
there a gift tax applicable, for the sur- 
render value was well within the $50,000 
gift tax exemption. 

In order to appreciate the questions 
involved, it is necessary to review briefly 
the history of the Federal Estate Tax 
law affecting life insurance paid to a 
named beneficiary. That section made 
its first appearance in the Revenue Act 
of 1918 and it has been re-enacted in 
each subsequent Revenue Law. 

When the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives debated the wording of the 
1918 law, it was conceded by everyone 
that Congress could not tax life insur- 
ance not owned by the insured. Ap- 
parently inexperienced in technical life 
insurance terms, they adopted most un- 
usual languagé to define taxable insur- 
ance. It was described as insurance 
“taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life.” Such insurance was to be 
included in the deceased’s net taxable 
estate if paid to a named beneficiary, 
less $40,000 exemption. 

When the Revenue Bureau wrote reg- 
ulations governing this section of the 
law they were as mystified as the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Article 25 of the Estate Tax regulations 
said that insurance was “deemed to be 
taken out by the decedent in all cases 
where he paid the premiums, either di- 





rectly or indirectly.” Both of these at- 
tempts at defining taxable insurance 
seem to have been experiments in legal 
obscurantism. My friend, Hon. George 
Wharton Pepper, once humorously said 
if a municipality has power to levy a 
tax on cats, it may do so under a dog 
law by the proviso that “for the pur- 
poses of this Act, all cats shall be con- 
sidered dogs.” I must agree with such 
eminent authority but compliance with 
such a law is a strain on the intelligence 
and does not inspire lucid regulations. 

_ The payment of premiums has noth- 
ing to do with taking out insurance on 
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life. Taking out insurance means ap- 
plying for insurance. All life insurance 
of the type here under discussion is 
taken out by the decedent upon his own 
life to the extent he must apply for it. 
It does not need to be deemed so. Never- 
theless, the premium paying qualification 
still remains in Article 25 of the Estate 
Tax regulations, When there were no 
guides by which to chart the course, the 
definition was entitled to commendation. 
Today this is no longer true. 

In January 1929, the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down the 
decision of Chase National Bank v. 
United States, 278 U. S. 327. With cus- 
tomary perspicuity, the Supreme Court 
laid hold of the root of the problem and 
éxpressed its opinion in language which 
1ad legal meaning. The Court was not 
concerned with the question of who paid 
the premiums. It asked, “Who controlled 
the benefits?” Answer, “The insured.” 
Decision, “The insurance is taxable.” The 
Supreme Court rightly decided that there 
is a reasonable, therefore a lawful, con- 
nection between the incidents of owner- 
ship, such as the power to surrender 
and cancel, to pledge as security for a 
loan, and to name the beneficiary, and 
the passing of such rights by death 
which is a transfer within reach of the 
taxing power of Congress. 

Such lucid exposition inspired the Rev- 
enue Bureau to rule later that if the 
insured did not during his lifetime re- 
serve to himself the jncidents of owner- 


ship, the proceeds of the policy paid to 
named beneficiaries at his death would 
not be taxable in any amount. Treas- 
ury Decision 4331, modifying Article 27 
of Regulations 70, Estate Tax. But this 
decision refers to all insurance taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life, “as 
defined in Article 25.” Article 25 still 
contains the premium paying qualifica- 
tion, although it is obsolete. 


What the Situation Now Is 


In other words, it appears that life 
insurance may be made tax exempt by 
two methods: (1) Where the insured 
does not take it out upon his own life, 
meaning where he does not pay the pre- 
miums; (2) Where he does not reserve 
the incidents of ownership. 

The first method is approved by the 
Regulations, the second by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. But will 
any one gamble that insurance is exempt 
by having a third party pay premiums if 
the insured owns the policy; and are 
there any who believe that insurance is 
taxable, if the incidents of ownership 
are not retained, regardless of who pays 
the premiums? Of course, to “make as- 
surance doubly sure,” we could comply 
with both of these requirements. But if 
it is not convenient to do this, the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States has more weight than the Regu- 
lations of the Revenue Bureau, and cer- 
tainly ought to control. 

This thought is of pungent interest to 
men of wealth who have been concerned 
about tax problems in the past two years. 
They have seen property values vanish, 
but their life insurance is still at par. 
To the extent that if it is exposed to es- 
tate taxation the Government has mate- 
rially decreased the net receipts of bene- 
ficiaries. Rightfully, these persons should 
have their life insurance tax exempt if 
it conveniently can be made so. 


Some agents have advised the sur- 
render of all policies and the procure- 
ment of new insurance, not reserving the 
incidents of ownership, the beneficiary 
paying all premiums. In most cases such 
action is entirely unnecessary, therefore 
most unsound. If life insurance is prop- 
erty subject to ownership it can be trans- 
ferred at any time. Cannot the owner 
transfer the incidents of ownership dur- 
ing the term of the policy, just as well 
as he can at its inception? He can if 
we follow the legal principle laid down 
by the Supreme Court to its logical con- 
clusion. 

Two other objections are often raised 
to the execution of such a plan. The 
first is that the Gift Tax is applicable. 
The second is that such a transfer is 
liable to make the transferee subject to 
Federal Income Tax when the proceeds 
are collected as a death claim. 


As to Gift Tax, there may be some 
large insurance holdings of long standing 
in which a present transfer is unprofit- 
able, but they have not come within my 
observation. The reason they have not 
is that there is a Gift Tax exemption 
of $50,000 and $5,000 additional for each 
person to whom a gift is made. These 
exemptions relieve of tax the present 
transfer of considerable insurance unless 
it is old enough to have accumulated an 
unusually large cash value. Even though 
the excess is subject to Gift Tax, it may 
be profitable to pay now, for two rea- 


sons: (1) The cash value of the insyr- 
ance is much less than the proceeds 
payable at death, (2) The Gift Tax js 
considerably less than the Estate Tax. 
Where a choice of exempt insurance js 
to be made, it is advisable to release 
ownership of the latest policies, with the 
smallest values, thus extending the ex- 
emption over the greatest coverage of 
death benefit. 

The chance taken in such a transaction 
is that the Gift Tax may be repealed be- 
fore the policyholder dies. But I think 
this is more than balanced by exposure 
through death to the vicious rates in the 
present Estate Tax Law. 


Income Tax on Proceeds 


The possibility that the proceeds paid 
at death will be subject to Income Tax 
in the hands of the transferee requires 
more detailed explanation. Section 22 
(b) (2), of the Revenue Act of 1932 
states that where there is a transfer of 
life insurance for valuable consideration, 
the transferee is liable for Income Tax 
on the profits of the transaction. Obvi- 
ously, this would not affect a transac- 
tion which was not for a valuable con- 
sideration. Therefore, what is a “valu- 
able” consideration, and how does it dif- 
fer from a “good” consideration ? 

The courts often use these terms in- 
terchangeably, calling a valuable consid- 
eration good, and a good consideration 
valuable, where the “good” or “valuable” 
was not in dispute. But it is generally 
conceded that a “valuable” consideration 
is one in which money or money’s worth 
is passed between the parties. 

The cases which support this definition 
are so numerous that it is impossible to 
cite them. On the other hand, a “good” 
consideration is such as that of blood, or 
of natural love and affection, or where a 
man gives property to a near relation, 
his act being founded on motives of 
generosity, prudence, and natural duty. 
3 ©. f.. 3. 

Therefore, it is quite plain that the 
type of assignment intended to be affect- 
ed by Section 22 (b) (2) of the Revenue 
Act of 1932 is really a commercial trans- 
action of buying and selling a life insur- 
ance policy, which is certainly not the 
instance where a husband transfers his 
insurance to his wife as another way of 
naming her to receive the benefits after 
his death. 

The general force of this argument was 
recognized on April 20, 1931, in a letter 
written by Honorable J. C. Wilmer, 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. The president of the corporation 
applied for $500,000 insurance on his life, 
,payable to his estate, immediately as- 
signing it to the corporation, which paid 
the premiums thereon. Another agent 
advised the president that this assign- 
ment rendered the corporation liable to 
income tax on the proceeds paid at death 
The corporation was urged to surrender 
the policy for cash and apply for new 
insurance made payable direct to it 4% 
beneficiary. The Deputy Commissioner 
ruled the transaction was not a transfer 
for a valuable consideration and it did 
not render the corporation liable for 1" 
come tax on the proceeds paid at death. 

Thus, where insurance is not trans 
ferred for a valuable consideration (rt 
norting it as a gift is evidence of tt 
fact) it is not subject to Federal Incomt 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Broadening Life Values ‘Through Security 


By Thomas A. Buckner 
President, New York Life 


As chairman of the convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
which opened at the Waldorf yesterday, 
Mr. Buckner made the following address: 

A little more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago it was my good fortune to be 
present at the first Annual Convention 
of The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents—the first meeting of its first 
quarter-century. Today it is my privi- 
lege as your Chairman to welcome you 
—members and guests—on behalf of the 
Association, to the first Convention of 
its second quarter-century. 

Twenty-six years ago it was the be- 
lief of its founders that much would be 
achieved by the Association for the bene- 
fit of the companies, their policyholders, 
the beneficiaries, and the body of pros- 
pective policyholders generally. After a 
quarter of a century of experience we 
find that the achievements of the years 
have far outrun the anticipations. The 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
has performed service of inestimable 
worth to all companies and to all policy- 
holders—a service made possible only 
through the cordial co-operation of the 
members, through wise and able man- 
agement on the part of its officers, and 
recognition by the public of the prin- 
ciples for which we stand—“United for 
the protection of the Democracy of Life 
Insurance.” 

We draw together as another year is 
about to close to discuss our mutual 
problems; and, this year especially, in 
view of the strain and stress of the 
stormy and rough weather which all 
financial, commercial, and business in- 
stitutions have experienced, we meet to 
take soundings, to examine our charts, 
and to plot our course for the coming 
years, and finally to consider how we 
may best broaden and extend the Service 
of Life Insurance. 

Confidence in Future 


We meet today full of hope and con- 
fidence that directly ahead of us lie con- 
ditions which will enlarge our opportu- 
nities for service through our great in- 
stitutions, the security of which has been 
so thoroughly demonstrated during the 
past three years of unprecedented 
world-wide economic depression. Hon. 
George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York, 
in a recent address at a dinner of the 
Life Insurance Underwriters of New 
York, has well said that 

“The present depression has offered a 
test as to the stability and reliability of 
life insurance under abnormal strain. To 
say that it met the high expectations of 
its sponsors is in accord with established 
facts.” 

In contemplating the long-range fu- 
ture, we must never forget that difficult 


and depressing experiences of the past 
have without exception been potent fac- 
tors for progress. This is the unmis- 
takable lesson of history. Advancement 
through adversity has been the story of 
the world’s social and economic develop- 
ment. Stronger characters and finer 
ideals are forged by trials of hardship. 
Hard knocks make for better people and 
better business. If the. troublesome 
times through which we are passing 
guide us along paths of a fuller and 
more enjoyable life, the struggle will 
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have been well worth while. We can 
count, I believe, upon these results. 

During the past quarter-century we 
have witnessed tremendous and _far- 
reaching discoveries and developments in 
the fields of science and invention, re- 
sulting in making our lives richer and 
fuller. Some are heard to assert that 
this mechanical age is man’s undoing, 
and point to the present slowing down 
of activity in proof of their views. I do 
not hold with such opinions. The occa- 
sional maladjustments to the rapid de- 
velopment of science and _ invention 
cause only a temporary halt in civiliza- 
tion’s onward march. As time goes on 
we shall learn to exercise greater wis- 
dom and make better adjustments of 
these products of man’s genius. We 
must expect from time to time, as at 
present, temporary reactions. To build 
against them is the great lesson of the 
current years. 

The theme of this Convention is 
“Broadening Life Values Through Se- 
curity.” John Stuart Mill interpreted 
“value” as “the capacity to satisfy a de- 
sire or serve a_ purpose.” Obviously, 
value attaches to different objects, ideas 
and plans according to the varying de- 
sires of different individuals. It is there- 
fore difficult to fix standards of value; 
but we may find some help in the old 
theory that—“in order that anything may 
have value it must have some utility and 
there must be some difficulty in its at- 
tainment.” 

For our purposes we may adopt the 
term “life values” as applying to those 
personal achievements which, in the 


opinion of thoughtful men and women 
interested in the welfare of humanity, 
are indispensable to human progress in 
the best sense of the word. 

A civilization is an aggregate of “life 
values.” It is the product of the collec- 
tive desires, aims, and ideals of a people. 
And so there is as much difference be- 
tween various civilizations as there is 
between the aims of nations. Our own 
civilization, whatever its faults, has been 
inspired not only by an urge for politi- 
cal freedom of the individual but also by 
a desire for economic safety and for the 
intellectual, moral and material benefits 
that flow from such security; security 
for parents and children; for the aged 
and the orphan, as a means to health, 
peace of mind, and happiness; security 
for people in all walks of life; and par- 
ticularly the assurance of the family’s 
welfare when the breadwinner’s earnings 
are terminated by his death. 


National Trait of Self Reliance 


_With such aims, our western civiliza- 
tion has produced, especially in the 
United States and Canada, a national 
trait of self-reliance. It has bred in us 
a great desire for economic independ- 
ence and security. It has bred in each 
man and woman a desire to take care of 
his own responsibilities and not to de- 
pend upon kindred, friends, institutions 
or State. The idea that the world owes 
every man a living has never gained a 
strong foothold on American soil. Few 
Americans today repudiate their present 
or future economic independence and re- 
sponsibilities. These responsibilities not 
only include provision for food, clothing, 
shelter, education, and recreation, but 
also provision against those unforesee- 
able hazards such as illness, disability, 
old age, and death. Economic security 
1s a prerequisite to human happiness. 
Economic insecurity is the mother of 
worry and fear. Worry and fear breed 
ill-temper, and _ ill-health, crowd out 
human friendly relationships, and destroy 
all hope of enjoying life and the ability 
to render service to family, friend, or 
neighbor. Economic security reduces 
and even eliminates worry and fear. 

This security of itself alone will not 
make us normal happy human beings but 
it will go a long way towards it. Free- 
dom of mind allows one to absorb and 
radiate to others the beautiful and good 
things of life. Most of all, this mental 
freedom through economic security im- 
parts a reasonable basis for confidence 
in the fulfilment of one’s hopes and 
plans. It imparts to life a fuller, richer 
meaning. 


Insurance in Economic Security 


How then can economic security be 
created? This question may require 
many different answers. I suggest two 
which appear to reach all phases of our 
complex and interdependent society. 


They are— 


1. The elimination of economic haz- 
ards so far as possible, and 
2. The creation of adequate reserves 
to meet those hazards whose 
elimination remains a problem. 
These answers are no answers at all 
except as specifically applied. I shall 
therefore pass on to others the task of 
giving substance and meaning to this 
platform. You and I will await with 
great anticipation the messages from the 


fields of Government, Business, Finance, 
Industry, Law, and other activities to he 
brought to us by the distinguished lead. 


- €rs on our program. 


As applied to Life Insurance, the com. 
prehensive theme, “Broadening Life 
Values Through Security,” is singularly 
expressive. As a concrete symbol to 
represent this theme we could not find 
one more fitting than a Life Insurance 
policy. Such a policy is a contract obji- 
gating the company issuing it to pay a 
given amount of money to the insured or 
his beneficiaries, under certain specified 
conditions. 

To the Insurance Company the policy 
contract is a business undertaking based 
upon careful and conservative mathe. 
matical calculations of the risk assumed 
premiums to be paid, income from in- 
vestments, cost of doing business, and 
reserves to meet every contingency. The 
contract is safeguarded by definitely 
prescribed legal reserves, adequate at ail 
times to meet the contract obligations, 

To the insured a Life Insurance policy 
has a far greater significance than its 
legal and commercial appeal. To each 
insured it has a unique and_ personal 
meaning. It appeals to one because of 
the knowledge that, when death comes, 
his widow and children are protected 
from economic want; to another it gives 
comfort by its anticipation of an eco- 
nomically independent old age; to stil 
others it means paying off the mortgage 
or providing funds for a college educ:- 
tion for a son or a daughter; and again 
it may merely be for the humble pur- 
pose of providing for sickness and burial 
expenses. But whatever the appeal or 
the purpose or the type of insurance, o 
the amount of coverage secured, the Life 
Insurance policy in varying degrees, a- 
cording to the understanding and a- 
preciation of the insured, alleviate 
worry, mitigates fear, and gives a hap- 
pier outlook on life and its duties. 















Huge Life Insurance Disbursements 


The marvelous development of Lite 
Insurance in America is significant tes 
timony to the fact that the high stant: 
ard of living in our country is not rep- 
resented merely by the physical posses 
sion of luxuries or by modes of living 
but by a conception of human relatiot 
ships which marks a real advance i 
comprehending the broader values 0 
life. In times and under conditions swt 
as at present surround us, the full humm 
meaning .of security through Life Insu 
ance is forcefully brought home when wt 
consider the vast funds annually pouriig 
out of Life Insurance treasuries to hol: 
ers of policies and their beneficiaries 
Through the co-operation of companit 
representing 97% of the outstanditd 
business, based upon the results to dat 
and forecasts for the brief time remait 
ing, we are able to present some inter 
esting data for the year 1932. We deer 
ly appreciate the generous spirit in which 
the figures have been furnished by bot 
member and non-member companies " 
the Association. 

By the end of the year the Life Ins" 
ance Companies of the United Sté 
will have paid to policyholders and bent 
ficiaries in cash or credits in the y@ 
1932 the gigantic sum of Three Billet 
One Hundred Million Dollars. This ® 
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(Continued on Page 14) 
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Lengthening Valuable Lives 






















THE LIFE 
EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


Its Scientific and Business Organization 


Plan of Operation 

The Institute was organized as a humani- 
tarian, semi-philanthropic organization upon 
a business basis. It was organized to ren- 
der service and to attempt to be thereby 
self-supporting and not to rely upon chari- 
table contributions and endowments for its 
success and maintenance. Concerning the 
wisdom and ethics of such a plan of fiscal 
operation the late Robert W. deForest, one 
of the organizers and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Institute, said: 
“I believe, not only as a matter of theory 
but as the result of experience, in move- 
ments of this kind being conducted on a 
business basis. And one reason is that if 
philanthropy of this kind is organized on a 
business basis and is successful on a busi- 
ness basis, there is no real limit to the 
amount of capital it can secure to extend 
the philanthropic side of its work.” 

Professor Blackader, of Montreal, Can- 
ada, at an annual meeting of the Hygiene 
Reference Board referred to the work of 
the Institute as an excellent example of “‘a 
rare combination of philanthropy and 
scientific professional work being carried 
on upon a sound business basis.” 


Trustees 


All of the royalties from the different 
health books of the Institute are devoted to 
philanthropic purposes. Two-thirds of any 
profits which may accrue to the common 
stock of the Institute will be given to a 
Board of Trustees to be used along philan- 
thropic lines for research work in connec- 
tion with the prevention of disease and the 
prolongation of human life. The members 
of this Board of Trustees are Henry 
Bruére of New York City, Dr. Haven 
Emerson of Columbia University and Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher of Yale University. 


Hygiene Reference Board 


The Hygiene Reference Board was 
formed in order that the Institute might have 
at its disposal the latest and most authorita- 
tive information on all matters relating to 
the prevention of disease and the prolonga- 
tion of human life. This Board is made up 
of ninety-five teachers of medicine, physi- 
cians, scientists and public health officials, 
all recognized authorities in their different 
fields. Members of this Board serve without 
compensation. They do not make examina- 
tions or take any active part in the Insti- 
tute’s management, but pass upon health 
information given out by the Institute and 
on questions of scientific policy. They col- 
laborated with Irving Fisher and Eugene 
L. Fisk in the preparation of the Institute's 
book “How to Live,” over 426,000 copies 
of which have been published. 


Medical Examiners 


To cooperate with it, in the making of 
periodic health examinations, the Institute 
has over 10,000 examining physicians situ- 
ated in the United States and Canada and 
in several foreign countries. In all exam- 
inations, wherever made, the Institute's 
standardized examination forms are used. 
The Institute's medical examiners are se- 
lected with the greatest possible care both 
because of their scientific attainments and 
high standing in their profession and because 
of their interest in preventive medicine and 
constructive hygiene. There is a staff of 60 
physicians connected with the Institute's 
head offices in New York City, Boston and 
Chicago. 








OUNDED in 19138, the Life Extension Institute has 

examined more than one million men and women the 
majority of whom were sent to the Institute by life 
insurance companies. 


Each examination was followed by a written report 
which was sent in strict privacy to the person examined. 
No life insurance company was given any information 
regarding the condition of health of the policyholders. 


No exact data exists showing the grand aggregate total 
number of years of life which the examined policyholders 
have gained. There is, however, ample evidence that a 
large proportion of the policyholders have followed the 
advice given in the Life Extension reports—that is to 
consult a family doctor, a surgeon, a dentist or a special- 
ist for needed care. 


Case histories of entire groups running into thousands 
have been analyzed and classified. Subsequent examina- 
tions of the same policyholders showed that many of the 
impairments previously noted had been corrected. 


Policyholders who have profited by Life Extension ser- 
vice furnished by their insurance companies are grate- 
ful. And the insurance companies profit by each added 
year of life of a policyholder. 


Any officer of a life insurance company interested in find- 
ing out how the services of the Institute might be used 
to the advantage of his company is invited to write to 


Harold A. Ley, President 
Life Extension Institute, Ine. 





25 West 43rd Street New York City 
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Broadening Life Values ‘Through Security 


‘ By Thomas A. Buckner 
President, New York Life 


As chairman of the convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
which opened at the Waldorf yesterday, 
Mr. Buckner made the following address: 

A little more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago it was my good fortune to be 
present at the first Annual Convention 
of The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents—the first meeting of its first 
quarter-century. Today it is my privi- 
lege as your Chairman to welcome you 
—members and guests—on behalf of the 
Association, to the first Convention of 
its second quarter-century. 

Twenty-six years ago it was the be- 
lief of its founders that much would be 
achieved by the Association for the bene- 
fit of the companies, their policyholders, 
the beneficiaries, and the body of pros- 
pective policyholders generally. After a 
quarter of a century of experience we 
find that the achievements of the years 
have far outrun the anticipations. The 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
has performed service of inestimable 
worth to all companies and to all policy- 
holders—a service made possible only 
through the cordial co-operation of the 
members, through wise and able man- 
agement on the part of its officers, and 
recognition by the public of the prin- 
ciples for which we stand—“United for 
the protection of the Democracy of Life 





Insurance.” 

We draw together as another year is 
about to close to discuss our mutual 
problems; and, this year especially, in 
view of the strain and stress of the 
stormy and rough weather which all 
financial, commercial, and business in- 
stitutions have experienced, we meet to 
take soundings, to examine our charts, 
and to plot our course for the coming 
years, and finally to consider how we 
may best broaden and extend the Service 
of Life Insurance. 

Confidence in Future 


We meet today full of hope and con- 
fidence that directly ahead of us lie con- 
ditions which will enlarge our opportu- 
nities for service through our great in- 
stitutions, the security of which has been 
so thoroughly demonstrated during the 
past three years of unprecedented 
world-wide economic depression. Hon. 
George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York, 
in a recent address at a dinner of the 
Life Insurance Underwriters of New 
York, has well said that 

“The present depression has offered a 
test as to the stability and reliability of 
life insurance under abnormal strain. To 
say that it met the high expectations of 
its sponsors is in accord with established 
facts.” 

In contemplating the long-range fu- 
ture, we must never forget that difficult 


and depressing experiences of the past 
have without exception been potent fac- 
tors for progress. This is the unmis- 
takable lesson of history. Advancement 
through adversity has been the story of 
the world’s social and economic develop- 
ment. Stronger characters and finer 
ideals are forged by trials of hardship. 
Hard knocks make for better people and 
better business. If the. troublesome 
times through which we are passing 
guide us along paths of a fuller and 
more enjoyable life, the struggle will 
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have been well worth while. We can 
count, I believe, upon these results. 


During the past quarter-century we 
have witnessed tremendous and _ far- 
reaching discoveries and developments in 
the fields of science and invention, re- 
sulting in making our lives richer and 
fuller. Some are heard to assert that 
this mechanical age is man’s undoing, 
and point to the present slowing down 
of activity in proof of their views. I do 
not hold with such opinions. The occa- 
sional maladjustments to the rapid de- 
velopment of science and _ invention 
cause only a temporary halt in civiliza- 
tion’s onward march. As time goes on 
we shall learn to exercise greater wis- 
dom and make better adjustments of 
these products of man’s genius. We 
must expect from time to time, as at 
present, temporary reactions. To build 
against them is the great lesson of the 
current years. 

The theme of this Convention is 
“Broadening Life Values Through Se- 
curity.” John Stuart Mill interpreted 
“value” as “the capacity to satisfy a de- 
sire or serve a purpose.” Obviously, 
value attaches to different objects, ideas 
and plans according to the varying de- 
sires of different individuals. It is there- 
fore difficult to fix standards of value; 
but we may find some help in the old 
theory that—“in order that anything may 
have value it must have some utility and 
there must be some difficulty in its at- 
tainment.” 

For our purposes we may adopt the 
term “life values” as applying to those 
personal achievements which, in the 


opinion of thoughtful men and women 
interested in the welfare of humanity, 
are indispensable to human progress in 
the best sense of the word. 

A civilization is an aggregate of “life 
values.” It is the product of the collec- 
tive desires, aims, and ideals of a people. 
And so there is as much difference be- 
tween various civilizations as there is 
between the aims of nations. Our own 
civilization, whatever its faults, has been 
inspired not only by an urge for politi- 
cal freedom of the individual but also by 
a desire for economic safety and for the 
intellectual, moral and material benefits 
that flow from such security; security 
for parents and children; for the aged 
and the orphan, as a means to health, 
peace of mind, and happiness; security 
for people in all walks of life; and par- 
ticularly the assurance of the family’s 
welfare when the breadwinner’s earnings 
are terminated by his death. 


National Trait of Self Reliance 


_With such aims, our western civiliza- 
tion has produced, especially in the 
United States and Canada, a national 
trait of self-reliance. It has bred in us 
a great desire for economic independ- 
ence and security. It has bred in each 
man and woman a desire to take care of 
his own responsibilities and not to de- 
pend upon kindred, friends, institutions 
or State. The idea that the world owes 
every man a living has never gained a 
strong foothold on American soil. Few 
Americans today repudiate their present 
or future economic independence and re- 
sponsibilities. These responsibilities not 
only include provision for food, clothing, 
shelter, education, and recreation, but 
also provision against those unforesee- 
able hazards such as illness, disability, 
old age, and death. Economic security 
1S a prerequisite to human happiness. 
Economic insecurity is the mother of 
worry and fear. Worry and fear breed 
ill-temper, and ill-health, crowd out 
human friendly relationships, and destroy 
all hope of enjoying life and the ability 
to render service to family, friend, or 
neighbor. Economic security reduces 
and even eliminates worry and fear. 

This security of itself alone will not 
make us normal happy human beings but 
it will go a long way towards it. Free- 
dom of mind allows one to absorb and 
radiate to others the beautiful and good 
things of life. Most of all, this mental 
freedom through economic security im- 
parts a reasonable basis for confidence 
in the fulfilment of one’s hopes and 
plans. It imparts to life a fuller, richer 
meaning. 


Insurance in Economic Security 


How then can economic security be 
created? This question may require 
many different answers. I suggest two 
which appear to reach all phases of our 
complex and interdependent society. 


They are— 


1. The elimination of economic haz- 
ards so far as possible, and 
2. The creation of adequate reserves 
to meet those hazards whose 
elimination remains a problem. 
These answers are no answers at all 
except as specifically applied. I shall 
therefore pass on to others the task of 
giving substance and meaning to this 
platform. You and I will await with 
great anticipation the messages from the 


fields of Government, Business, Finance 
Industry, Law, and other activities to he 
brought to us by the distinguished lead- 


- ers On our program. 


As applied to Life Insurance, the com- 
prehensive theme, “Broadening Life 
Values Through Security,” is singularly 
expressive. As a concrete symbol to 
represent this theme we could not find 
one more fitting than a Life Insurance 
policy. Such a policy is a contract obli- 
gating the company issuing it to pay a 
given amount of money to the insured or 
his beneficiaries, under certain specified 
conditions. 

To the Insurance Company the policy 
contract is a business undertaking based 
upon careful and conservative mathe- 
matical calculations of the risk assumed, 
premiums to be paid, income from in- 
vestments, cost of doing business, and 
reserves to meet every contingency. The 
contract is safeguarded by definitely 
prescribed legal reserves, adequate at all 
times to meet the contract obligations. 

To the insured a Life Insurance policy 
has a far greater significance than its 
legal and commercial appeal. To each 
insured it has a unique and _ personal 
meaning. It appeals to one because of 
the knowledge that, when death comes, 
his widow and children are protected 
from economic want; to another it gives 
comfort by its anticipation of an eco- 
nomically independent old age; to still 
others it means paying off the mortgage 
or providing funds for a college educa- 
tion for a son or a daughter; and again 
it may merely be for the humble pur- 
pose of providing for sickness and burial 
expenses. But whatever the appeal or 
the purpose or the type of insurance, or 
the amount of coverage secured, the Life 
Insurance policy in varying degrees, ac- 
cording to the understanding and ap- 
preciation of the insured, alleviates 
worry, mitigates fear, and gives a hap- 
pier outlook on life and its duties. 


Huge Life Insurance Disbursements 


The marvelous development of Life 
Insurance in America is significant tes- 
timony to the fact that the high stand- 
ard of living in our country is not rep- 
resented merely by the physical posses- 
sion of luxuries or by modes of living, 
but by a conception of human relation- 
ships which marks a real advance 
comprehending the broader values 0 
life. In times and under conditions such 
as at present surround us, the full human 
meaning .of security through Life Insur- 
ance is forcefully brought home when we 
consider the vast funds annually pouring 
out of Life Insurance treasuries to hold- 
ers of policies and their beneficiaries. 
Through the co-operation of companies 
representing 97% of the outstanding 
business, based upon the results to date 
and forecasts for the brief time remail- 
ing, we are able to present some inter 
esting data for the year 1932. We dee?- 
ly appreciate the generous spirit in which 
the figures have been furnished by both 
member and non-member companies © 
the Association. 

By the end of the year the Life Insur 
ance Companies of the United States 
will have paid to policyholders and bent 
ficiaries in cash or credits in the yea" 
1932 the gigantic sum of Three Billion 
One Hundred Million Dollars. This © 
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Lengthening Valuable Lives 








THE LIFE 
EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


Its Scientific and Business Organization 


Plan of Operation 


The Institute was organized as a humani- 
tarian, semi-philanthropic organization upon 
a business basis. It was organized to ren- 
der service and to attempt to be thereby 
self-supporting and not to rely upon chari- 
table contributions and endowments for its 
success and maintenance. Concerning the 
wisdom and ethics of such a plan of fiscal 
operation the late Robert W. deForest, one 
of the organizers and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Institute, said: 
“I believe, not only as a matter of theory 
but as the result of experience, in move- 
ments of this kind being conducted on a 
business basis. And one reason is that if 
philanthropy of this kind is organized on a 
business basis and is successful on a busi- 
ness basis, there is no real limit to the 
amount of capital it can secure to extend 
the philanthropic side of its work.” 

Professor Blackader, of Montreal, Can- 
ada, at an annual meeting of the Hygiene 
Reference Board referred to the work of 
the Institute as an excellent example of “a 
rare combination of philanthropy and 
scientific professional work being carried 
on upon a sound business basis.” 


Trustees 


All of the royalties from the different 
health books of the Institute are devoted to 
philanthropic purposes. Two-thirds of any 
profits which may accrue to the common 
stock of the Institute will be given to a 
Board of Trustees to be used along philan- 
thropic lines for research work in connec- 
tion with the prevention of disease and the 
prolongation of human life. The members 
of this Board of Trustees are Henry 
Bruére of New York City, Dr. Haven 
Emerson of Columbia University and Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher of Yale University. 


Hygiene Reference Board 


The Hygiene Reference Board was 
formed in order that the Institute might have 
at its disposal the latest and most authorita- 
tive information on all matters relating to 
the prevention of disease and the prolonga- 
tion of human life. This Board is made up 
of ninety-five teachers of medicine, physi- 
cians, scientists and public health officials, 
all recognized authorities in their different 
fields. Members of this Board serve without 
compensation. They do not make examina- 
tions or take any active part in the Insti- 
tute’s management, but pass upon health 
information given out by the Institute and 
on questions of scientific policy. They col- 
laborated with Irving Fisher and Eugene 
L. Fisk in the preparation of the Institute's 
book “How to Live,” over 428,000 copies 
of which have been published. 

Medical Examiners 

To cooperate with it, in the making of 
periodic health examinations, the Institute 
has over 10,000 examining physicians situ- 
ated in the United States and Canada and 
in several foreign countries. In all exam- 
inations, wherever made, the Institute's 
standardized examination forms are used. 
The Institute's medical examiners are se- 
lected with the greatest possible care both 
because of their scientific attainments and 
high standing in their profession and because 
of their interest in preventive medicine and 
constructive hygiene. There is a staff of 60 
physicians connected with the Institute's 
head offices in New York City, Boston and 
Chicago. 








OUNDED in 19138, the Life Extension Institute has 

examined more than one million men and women the 
majority of whom were sent to the Institute by life 
insurance companies. 


Each examination was followed by a written report 
which was sent in strict privacy to the person examined. 
No life insurance company was given any information 
regarding the condition of health of the policyholders. 


No exact data exists showing the grand aggregate total 
number of years of life which the examined policyholders 
have gained. There is, however, ample evidence that a 
large proportion of the policyholders have followed the 
advice given in the Life Extension reports—that is to 
consult a family doctor, a surgeon, a dentist or a special- 
ist for needed care. 


Case histories of entire groups running into thousands 
have been analyzed and classified. Subsequent examina- 
tions of the same policyholders showed that many of the 
impairments previously noted had been corrected. 


Policyholders who have profited by Life Extension ser- 
vice furnished by their insurance companies are grate- 
ful. And the insurance companies profit by each added 
year of life of a policyholder. 


Any officer of a life insurance company interested in find- 
ing out how the services of the Institute might be used 
to the advantage of his company is invited to write to 


Harold A. Ley, President 
Life Extension Institute, Ine. 





25 West 43rd Street New York City 
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Security and Equity ‘Through Sound Selection 


By Ray D. Murphy 


Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


How insurance practice functions to 
give security and equity through sound 
selection was told by Ray D. Murphy, 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at its conven- 
tion in the Waldorf yesterday. Mr. 
Murphy’s address follows: 

Throughout the last three years the 
experience of the public has emphasized 
in their minds the security that is char- 
acteristic of life insurance companies as 
institutions and of life insurance policies 
as dependable assets of the insured. At- 
tention has been focused upon the ability 
of the companies to meet all demands 
for cash payments at a time when such 
demands have been extraordinary. As 
a consequence the public has had placed 
before it in dramatic manner one of the 
unique facts about life insurance. This 
fact is that when a life insurance com- 
pany issues a policy it receives in ex- 
change an initial premium and a right to 
receive a like sum each year for the 
continuance of the protection, and de- 
spite the power of the insured to alter 
the arrangement, these annual sums flow 
into the treasuries of the companies and 
tend to maintain liquidity. Current sales 
are therefore not the life-blood of the 
business in the usual commercial and in- 
dustrial sense. 


In concentrating attention upon the 
nature of the business, there may be a 
tendency to under-emphasize those ele- 
ments of security which depend upon 
management. Yet those of us who are 
within the business know that the suc- 
cessful attainment of security for our 
institutions and our policyholders has 
not been due solely to the nature of our 
business. The path of evolution of the 
business from its start in England at 
the commencement of the eighteenth 
century is strewn with a sufficient num- 
ber of wrecks from earlier ignorance, cu- 
pidity and mismanagement to make us 
realize that our modern standards of 
management, involving as they do a high 
degree of technical knowledge, adminis- 
trative skill, and ethical conduct, have 
been necessary to produce our strong in- 
stitutions and favorable balance sheets. 
It is toward one item in the field of 
management, the selection of risks, that 
I would direct your thoughts for a few 
moments. 


Early Beginnings of Insurance Practice 


It may seem axiomatic to state that 
life insurance in a well-organized form 
was impossible before some headway was 
made in the theory of probability and 
before that theory was made applicable 
to death as an event of chance. It must 
have been due to the adventurous spirit 
of the English that individual underwrit- 
ers had insured lives for short terms 
before any such knowledge was avail- 
able. The beneficiary could look only 
to the substance of the individual under- 
writer as a guarantee of payment and the 
latter apparently charged a sufficiently 
exorbitant rate to make the business an 


attractive gamble for him. But that the 
insurer, who hazarded his substance on 
only a few lives, was himself gambling 
on a chance result may have been real- 
ized, judging from the wording of the 
earliest contract on record. It was is- 
sued in 1583 on the life of one William 
Gybbons for a period of twelve months 
at a premium equal to eight per cent of 
the sum insured. In it the phrase oc- 
curs, “That if it happen (as God defend) 





Photo by Bachrach 
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the said William Gybbons to dye.” The 


exhortation proved ineffective as the in- 


sured died before the year was up! 

The establishment at London in 1706 
of the Amicable Society for a Perpetual 
Assurance was a step forward looking 
toward permanent contracts instead of 
the short-term contracts granted by in- 
dividual underwriters. But the uncer- 
tainty of the mortality rate and of the 
factors that influenced it was so great 
that, in order to secure itself, the Ami- 
cable provided that the amount of each 
claim would be determined by a division 
among the claims of the same year of 
an amount somewhat less than the mem- 
bers’ contributions for that year. Thus, 
in order to obtain security in the absence 
of control of mortality, the Amicable 
thrust on its members the inequity of 
a varying sum insured dependent on 
chance. 

It may seem strange to us that the 
Amicable made no distinction in the rates 
by age and that it appears to have ac- 
cepted applicants without adequate means 
of selecting a homogeneous group of 
healthy lives. Possibly the recurrence 
of war and plague had helped to dim 
any appreciation of ordinary influences 
on mortality, even the fundamental one 
of age, and the thought of obtaining a 
mortality similar to that of the average 
population perhaps excused the relative- 
ly careless acceptance of lives. It was 
evidently too early, however, in the his- 
tory of the business to appreciate the 
inequity of making the young and the 
healthy pay part of the risk for the older 
and the less healthy. Were such inequi- 
ties permitted with the sums insured 
guaranteed and an unlimited membership, 
the risks conscious of their own greater 
hazard might have seized the opportu- 
nity to rush in and ruin the enterprise 
by making the rates inadequate. But, as 


pointed out, this fate was escaped by lim- 
iting the sum distributable in any year 
for death claims, however numerous they 
might be, and the membership was also 
limited to 2,000. 

In the year 1720, made famous by the 
bursting of the South Sea Bubble, there 
were established two new companies, the 
London Assurance and the Royal Ex- 
change. These companies eliminated one 
inequity introduced by the Amicable, 
namely, the uncertainty of the amount 
payable at death. But in order that the 
public might have confidence in the ful- 
fillment of an assurance for a guaranteed 
sum, a substantial capital stock was sub- 
scribed in each company. There still, 
however, seemed to be little thought of 
the influence of age on mortality, for 
the rate was about 5% a year irrespec- 
tive of age, the only safeguard being a 
limitation of applicants to a fixed age- 
range. This idea of an age-range had 
been introduced by the Amicable and 
fixed at ages 12 to 45. At least one of 
the new companies appears to have 
raised the maximum age to 50. Doubt- 
less it was due to the high premium 
charged that such an inequitable ar- 
rangement could exist without dire con- 
sequences. 


Old Equitable of London 


With this background, it is interesting 
to note that a marked step forward in 
equity was taken with the establishment 
in 1762 of “The Old Equitable” of Lon- 
don, the term “Equitable” being used be- 
cause it was to charge rates differentiat- 
ed by age. It even anticipated charging 
extra premiums for hazardous risks. 
Since the acceptance of any section of 
risks at obviously inadequate rates at 
the expense of another section not only 
produces inequity but, by the voluntary 
entrance and withdrawal of individuals 
according to their best interests, also de- 
stroys control over the mortality of the 
whole group, we may associate with the 
birth of “The Old Equitable” the first 
establishment of conditions in our busi- 
ness necessary for effective selection of 
risks in any scientific sense and neces- 
sary for the lasting security of our life 
insurance institutions. 

From those early times to the present 
control of mortality through selection 
and equity to policyholders through 
proper charges have progressed along 
parallel lines—one necessarily bound up 
with the other, both essentials to firm 
security in the financial results of opera- 
tion, 

At the start it was not considered nec- 
essary to employ a physician to examine 
applicants. They must, however, appear 
before the Board of Directors to answer 
questions about family history and per- 
sonal condition of health. It is to be 
presumed that the result of this process 
was not a very strict selection but large- 
ly an application of simple rules. The 
Charter of “The Old Equitable” itself 
provided that only those who had had 
small-pox should be insured at ordinary 
rates. That provision is an illustration 
of a fundamental in selection. Just as 
the public recognized at that time that 
failure to have passed through that com- 
mon disease constituted an extra hazard 
of contagion, so the company had doubly 
to guard itself to prevent accepting those 
risks at inadequate rates and accepting 
undue numbers of them who might rush 
to the company’s doors by reason of 
their own knowledge. To bring the il- 
lustration down to date, let me remark 


that as medical science advances in diag. 
nosing impending physical troubles and 
as it spreads that knowledge through- 
out the public it is necessary that life 
insurance companies put their selection 
tests in a position to make similar diag- 
noses. Equity demands it. Self-pres- 
ervation will enforce it. 


Modern Methods Enter 


In the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, for example, the public began to 
be educated into the new medical mys- 
tery of blood pressure. Before that time 
the companies. must have been insuring 
many people who had high blood pressure 
but were ignorant of any such measure 
of impending trouble. Mortality in the 
companies could be controlled because 
in the general ignorance applicants were 
not induced to insure by reason of such 
knowledge. To be sure, a slight extra 
cost was thrown on the healthier in- 
sured lives through this process, a fact 
inconsistent with the theory that a pre- 
mium should be based on the insured’s 
prospects of longevity, but the situation 
was of no great moment until the pub- 
lic had the means of becoming acquaint- 
ed with their own prospects through 
blood-pressure measurement. Thereupon 
the use of blood pressure as an instru- 
ment in the selection of risks became 
a necessity to control the mortality of 
the companies and to prevent an inrush 
of hazardous risks at a substantial ex- 
pense to the better risks. 


The inference that the medical exam- 
iner of applicants must always use all 
the latest devices of clinicians for diag- 
nosis needs, however, some qualification. 
If there is one theorem which has been 
amply demonstrated in the statistics of 
the American and Canadian companies in 
the twentieth century it is that the at- 
tempted inrush of bad risks, through self- 
knowledge or shrewd intuition, meas- 
ured in proportion to the number of good 
risks, is influenced by the amount of in- 
surance at stake. The small and moder- 
ate-sized risk is thereby the backbone 
of stable mortality experience. With that 
fact in mind it will be readily seen that 
as clinical methods which involve high 
cost are devised, their use will produce 
diminishing returns if the amount of in- 
surance involved in each application 1s 
decreased. 


Therefore, modern selection has rec- 
ognized the financial soundness of re- 
turning to the customs of our ancestors 
by substituting inquiry from the appli- 
cant, verified by outside inquiry, for phy- 
sical examination, provided the amount 
of insurance is sufficiently small and the 
conditions surrounding such applications 
are made sufficiently severe to promis¢ 
favorable results. The final test of suc- 
cess is determined by a comparison 0! 
the saving in expense on such business 
as a whole with any extra cost of mor- 
tality above that experienced under bust- 
ness subjected to medical examinations 
Non-medical experiments within the last 
decade have not all been completely suc- 
cessful, but a sufficient number of them 
have been so to demonstrate that the 
general thesis is sound. To gain success 
requires merely that we properly define 
the conditions under which the business 
will be accepted. Such conditions have 
to deal not only with the amounts 0! 
insurance, but with agency organization, 
with limitations of the persons eligible 
in terms of age, previous examinatiol 
history or other details, and with the 
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THE FIRST LAW IS SECURITY 


The first object of a life insurance com- 
pany is safety . . . so said the first presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit. Throughout 
the greater part of a century the Com- 
pany’s directors and its officers have been 
guided by that cardinal principle in the 
management of its affairs and in its 
method of operation. 


War and plague and panic have served 
only to reveal the fundamental stability 
of the Company and the soundness of the 
mutual principle. Depression is proving it 
a public asset and a distinct individual 
service to its policyholders. 


The Mutual Benefit is justly proud of its 
record of stewardship, for funds entrusted 
to its care have been conserved and wisely 
increased. Those funds have been put to 


work in the essential industries and the 
governments of and within the nation. 


During the eighty-seven years the 
Mutual Benefit has served as an outstand- 
ing American life insurance company, 
every obligation has been fulfilled. Noth- 
ing has occurred or is likely to occur that 
would weaken in the slightest degree the 
policyholders’ confidence in the Company. 
The record of past years is being main- 
tained. In that constancy there is confi- 
dence that members of the Company will 
continue to find safety in Mutual Benefit 
protection. New contracts being issued 
daily are contractual obligations and will 
further demonstrate the unchanging char- 
acter of Mutual Benefit security . . . the 
first law of a life insurance company is 
security. , 
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The ‘Pelican in her piely’’ served 
in heraldry as a symbol of humani- 
larian service. The Mutual Benefit 
has long used it to interpret its 
function of slewardship. It sym- 
bolizes the complele services of 
a modern life insurance company. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY -- NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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LIFE INSURANCE and 
he Security of American Institutions 


By James A. Fulton 
President, Home Life, New York 


Interesting figures on the amount of 
life insurance throughout the world were 
presented by James A. Fulton, president, 
Home Life, New York, in his address be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents yesterday. He said: 

In the face of world-wide depressed 
economic conditions, the total volume of 
life insurance in force throughout the 
world increased during the year 1930 ap- 
proximately $8,000,000,000 to about $155,- 
000,000,000 at the end of 1930. This is the 
latest date for which comprehensive data 
are available and comes from countries 
representing 95% of the world’s total life 
insurance. With but a few exceptions, 
every one of these countries contributed 
something to this 1930 world increase. 

The co-operation of the United States 
Department of Commerce, in assembling 
special reports on life insurance from 
foreign countries, makes possible this an- 
nual series of world life insurance figures 
which is especially significant to the stu- 
dent of international economic and social 
problems. 

The bulk of the world’s life insurance 
is concentrated on the North American 
continent in the United States and Can- 
ada. At the end of 1930 these two coun- 
tries together held about three-quarters 
of the world aggregate, of which $107,- 
948,000,000 was in force in the United 
States and $7,393,000,000 in Canada. The 
United States is the life insurance giant 
of the world, with nearly nine times the 
amount in force in the United Kingdom, 
which holds second place. The United 
States leads the world in the amount of 
life insurance per capita of population— 
estimated at $873 in 1930, with Canada 
second with $645 per capita, both coun- 
tries exceeding the rest of the world by 
a wide margin. 

Insurance in Foreign Countries 

_In the rest of the Western hemisphere 
life insurance has not yet been so fully 
developed. Mexico had less than $52,- 
000,000 in force; Brazil, $185,000,000; Ar- 
gentina, $101,000,000, and Chile, $89,- 
000,000. 

Life insurance outstanding in Euro- 
pean countries totalled approximately 
$25,000,000,000 of which over one-half— 
$12,625,000,000—was in force within the 
comparatively narrow confines of the 
United Kingdom. 

In continental Europe, Germany, which 
has been making great strides forward in 
recent years, leads with $4,162,000,000 and 
is followed by France, Sweden, the Neth- 
erlands, and Italy in the order named, 
each with well over a billion dollars in 
force. 

_ Japan, with a population about equal to 
Germany’s, had an approximately equiva- 
lent amount of life insurance in force— 
$4,558,000,000. 

Australia had $1,771,000,000 of life in- 
surance ; New Zealand, $123,000,000; the 
Union of South Africa, $711,000,000. 

_ The nations with predominating Eng- 
lish-speaking populations carried about 
$130,000,000,000 of life insurance, or 


83.7% of the total amount in force 
throughout the world. Of the total, the 
United States had in force 69.6%, while 
the combined figures of the United King- 
dom, Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land was 14.1%. 

The United States, with one-sixteenth 
of the population of the world, carries 
more than twice as much life insurance 
as all the rest of the world together. The 
United States is conspicuous among the 
nations of the world for having resisted 
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the onward sweep of State Socialism 
which the trend of events, since the 
World War, has caused so many na- 
tions to embrace in one form or another. 

I should like to take these two appar- 
ently unrelated facts and see whether 
there is not a very direct connection 
between the phenomenal development of 
life insurance in this country and our 
ability, during the present crisis, to ad- 
here to that form of government upon 
which our country was founded and to 
maintain, in so large a degree, the integ- 
rity of its national institutions. To do 
this, certain self-evident facts must be 
clearly stated. 

One of the essential functions of or- 
ganized society is to provide means by 
which the reasonably prudent individual 
can guarantee to his family and himself 
the means of existence when premature 
death, old age, or other event destroys 
his earning capacity. Civilized nations 
do not permit helpless children or old 
people to starve. This necessary ele- 
ment, in any civilized society, must be 
met in one of two ways—either by pri- 
vate enterprise, or by collective govern- 
mental action. 


How This Country Has Met Problem 


Let us see how our own country has 
met this problem which has become so 
much more acute because of the events 
of the last hundred years. 

In imagination, let us turn back to the 
period immediately preceding the Civil 
War. What do we see there as contrast- 
ed with what we see today? 

We see, to a large extent, the business 
and industry of the nation conducted by 
individuals. The typical American of 


that period was in business for himself, 
or he had a close personal relationship 
to the person who operated the business. 
He had a shop or a small factory em- 
ploying half a dozen men. He owned 
his own home. To a large extent, he 
depended upon his business and the home 
which he owned to provide for his fam- 
ily in case of his premature death, or for 
himself in his old age. Large industries 
and great combinations of capital were 
practically unknown. 


Contrast that with the picture we see 
today. Due largely to science, invention 
and the resulting mechanization of indus- 
try, together with the development of 
rapid transportation, we find the inde- 
pendent business man tremendously di- 
minished in number. Today business of 
all kinds is largely conducted by great 
combinations of capital employing tens 
of thousands of workers. The small 
manufacturer, even the small merchant, 
has to a large extent been eliminated. 
The typical American of today works for 
some corporation on a salary or com- 
mission and probably lives in a rented 
house or apartment. No longer can this 
American look to his business or his 
home, as a sheet anchor to windward, 
in case of adversity. There are many 
exceptions, but a sufficiently large pro- 
portion of our population answer the de- 
scription I have given to make their 
problem the problem of the nation. 


This change has come gradually and 
as it came the American people have 
turned steadily to the institution of life 
insurance to furnish them that security 
for themselves and their families which 
they have a right to demand. 

In the period in which this transition 
has taken place, the amount of life in- 
surance in force in companies of this 
country has grown from about $610,000,- 
000 in 1865 to the tremendous figure of 
approximately  $103,700,000,000 at the 
present time. Life insurance has, in this 
period, not only answered the problem 
of the individual, but it has served as an 
agency to collect the funds from individ- 
uals which made possible the financing 
and development of all types of industry. 

Let us turn from America and see 
what has happened in the other nations 
of the world. 


The same forces of mechanical prog- 


ress and scientific discoveries that have 
operated in this country and Canada 
have operated in other countries. The 
same problem that was created for the 
individual in these two countries was cre- 
ated in other countries. However, in no 
other countries has there been such a 
wholesale adoption of life insurance as a 
means of meeting this problem as there 
has been in the United States and Can- 
ada, which is a close second to us in 
per capita life insurance. As a result 
there has, of necessity, been the steady 
growth in most other countries of a sys- 
tem by which the government took over 
this function of providing for its citizens 
in case of premature death, old age, and 
other events which could bring them to 
privation. If you accept the Marxian 
philosophy—if you believe that this is 
the proper function of government—then 


you can welcome and applaud this growth 


of State Socialism, in one form or an- 
other, which has taken place in so many 
nations of the world. If, on the other 
hand, you adhere to the political philos- 


ophy upon which this country was found- 
ed, namely: that of the development of 
individualism and the minimizing of the 
functions of government—if you believe 
that the initiative, self-reliance, and 
character of its citizens are developed by 
their meeting their own problems rather 
than having them shouldered by govern- 
ment—then you will look with apprehen- 
sion upon any growth of socialistic ten- 
dency in our own country. You will pro- 
ceed even more vigorously than ever with 
the development of the institution of life 
insurance as a sound -American way to 
meet the individual and the collective 
problems which the present age presents. 


Obstacles to Be Overcome 


I believe it may be fairly stated that 
the continued growth and development of 
life insurance is a necessary factor in 
the maintenance of our national institu- 
tions and mode of government and in 
the turning back of the already too prey- 
alent tendency to multiply the functions 
of government. If this be true, then it 
behooves us to look squarely in the face 
any factors which will interfere with the 
preservation and the further development 
of the business of life insurance. 

What are the obstacles we have to 
overcome ? 

Primarily, I think they are the various 
manifestations of a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of a large group of our 
people as to just what part American life 
insurance is playing in our national life 


* and in the lives of our individual citi- 


zens. 

Tremendous as has been the accept- 
ance of the idea of life insurance by the 
American citizen, as a solution to his 
individual problem, there is still an al- 
most unbélievable haziness as to its col- 
lective significance. They do not realize 
the extent to which life insurance has 
contributed to the building of our coun- 
try. It has helped finance the building 
of our railroads, electric light systems, 
schools, good roads, homes and countless 
other instruments of our national prog- 
ress. Moreover, by its nation-wide scope 
both in its life insurance business and 
investments, it has given its policyholder 
a stake in the business of the nation 
instead of merely that of his own com- 
munity. A life insurance policy probably 
represents an investment in the railroads, 
the public utilities, the homes of the 
North, the East, the South, the West. 
This fact has in it the basis of a national 
unity that can be of far-reaching impor- 
tance. 

Life insurance has lifted from the 
shoulders of government the care of mil- 
lions of people who might otherwise be- 
come public charges. It has created a 
great national reserve which is drawn 
upon in such emergencies as we /iave 
been passing through. Think how :iuch 
greater would have been the problem of 
relief of distress for communities and 
governments in the last three years if 
it had not been for the millions of dol- 
lars that American life insurance has 
paid out to those people who found that 
their life insurance policies represcnted 
one asset that furnished cash on deriand 
to meet this emergency. 

This lack of appreciation of the col- 
lective function of life insurance rani- 
fests itself in several ways. 

_In the first place, I think of the ues- 
tion of excessive taxation. There s 10 
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by This is a period in which the leaden load of financial responsibility does not rest 

a on only one class of governors of finance. We rightfully tell the public about the 

a supreme safety of the institution of life insurance, but we do not picture to the peo- 

ple the magnitude of the exactions made upon the experience, the skill, the good | 
_ judgment, and the courage of the Presidents of the companies. The entire structure | 
= of a life insurance company rests upon its financial foundation. If that is of faulty 
- material, that had been faultily put together, so that it must crumble under the 

i. rocking of the superstructure by such an economic storm as this, the whole edifice 

itu- 


might fall to ruin and carry down the savings of sixty millions of policyholders and 

















a destroy the protection of thrice that number of their dependents. Today’s financial 

ha ease among the companies, justifying the confidence of the nation in our institution, 

ws is creditable in large part to the Presidents of the companies, past and present. | 
to The Presidents have a task in common, and each has a responsibility, not only 

ous to the members of his own company, but to the members of all other companies. The 

= depression is still here. The affairs of those whose securities are heavily owned by 

fe the companies are still unsettled. The future cannot be foreseen. But the safety of 

2 more than twenty billions of trust funds held by the companies must be maintained 

. during the present and assured for the future. Wisdom in extraordinary degree is | 
rs needed for the task, and to it must be added the cooperation of the investment 

- minds of the companies. Therefore this week’s meeting of the Life Presidents’ 

“ Association is unusually significant and perhaps momentous. 
om We justly praise our Agency Departments, our Underwriting Departments, our 

“ ' Medical Departments. A reading of the life insurance journals in the last two or 

_ three years might cause one to think that upon these departments alone was weigh- 

e ing the burden of the effect of the present business difficulties of the country in 

bly respect to life insurance. It were well that we should realize that, serious though 

*. their problems are, the underlying problem, most intricate of all, namely, that of 

“al keeping the foundation as solid as the everlasting rock, daily lies upon the front cen- 

on ter of each life insurance President’s desk. 
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Broadening Life Values Thecush Security 


ceeds the record-breaking total sum of 
1931 by half a Billion dollars. Of the 
total sum which will have been paid or 
credited during 1932, $925,000,000 goes to 
widows, orphans, and other beneficiaries 
as Death Claims, while $2,175,000,000 will 
have been distributed to living policy- 
holders in Matured Endowments, An- 
nuities, Surrender Values, Dividends, 
and Disability Benefits. Such annual 
disbursements under policy contracts 
have shown consistent and marked ac- 
celeration each succeeding year. 

These disbursements are the harvests 
f-om seeds sown in previous years in 
the form of premiums by provident poli- 
cynol‘lers. ‘Lhese 1932 payments, far ex- 
ceeding in amount all previous records, 
ere siared by hundreds of thousands of 
individuals of all walks of life in every 
sci -tion of the country, urban and rural. 
Thus the widespread distribution of this 
huge sum, particularly during existing 
cond: tions, is a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the benefits and security created 
through Life Insurance. 

I shall not dwell upon the constant 
and rapid widening of the social eco- 
nomic service rendered by Life Insurance 
year by year. I shall merely call your 
attention to the fact that the sum dis- 
bursed in cash or credits as Death 
Claims and Benefits to living policy- 
holders this year—1932—is three times 
the amount of such payment ten years 
ago in 1922; and that during 1901, the 
first year of this century, such disburse- 
ments, at the time considered huge, 
amounted only to $192,000,000 or one- 
sixteenth (1/16th) of the 1932 figures. 

Due to the severity of the depression, 
Life Insurance in force at the close of 
the present year is less than at the end 
of 1931, but in spite of the depression 
will exceed the outstanding amount at 
the end of 1929. More striking is the 
fact that the 1932 insurance in force is 
more than twice the amount outstand- 
ing at the end of 1922—only ten years 
ago. At the close of this year the total 
amount of insurance in force will be ap- 
proximately One Hundred and Three 
Billion, Seven Hundred Million Dollars, 
affording protection upon the lives of 
sixty-five million policyholders — over 
one-half of the entire population of the 
United States. 


New Life Insurance—including re- 


(Continued from Page 8) 


vivals, increases and dividend additions 
—this year will approximate Fourteen 
Billion, Seven Hundred Million Dollars, 
being 23.7% below the peak figure of 
1929. The New Business production thus 
shows the effect of the general business 
depression and reflects the reduced pur- 
chasing power of our citizens. Those of 
us in the business, however, are reas- 
sured when we compare the degree of 
reduction in new business in our field 
with that in other lines. Based upon the 
combined index numbers of industrial 
production, including manufacturers and 
minerals, as published by the United 
States Department of Commerce in the 
Survey of Current Business, such pro- 
duction during 1932 is shown to be 46.2% 
below the 1929 peak. The corresponding 
reduction of 23.7% in the new business 
production of Life Insurance bears tell- 
ing witness to the disposition of the 
American people even when struggling 
against severe odds, to continue to make 
provision for the security of their future 
and that of their dependents. 

The figures presented tell only a part 
of the Life Insurance story of 1932. 
Other angles will be given by later 
speakers during our sessions. We have 
a right to be justly proud of the record 
we have made. As cold statistics, the 
figures are merely a business compila- 
tion. As a measure of security protect- 
ing life values, they have a significance 
of vast importance. They present abun- 
dant evidence of human advances in 
public welfare of a very practical and 
far-reaching character and variety. 

Life Insurance in Social Structure 

It is an inspiring thought that Life 
Insurance plays such an important part 
in the lives of our people that as a 
human betterment it assumes its true 
role in our social and business structure. 
Probably more than any other group of 
men and women, Life Insurance Officers 
and Agents have had a part in educating 
the public to the importance of striving 
constantly in practical ways to assure 
for themselves and their families, the en- 
joyment of important life values. This 
has been accomplished through our mod- 
ern methods of advocating Life Insur- 
ance. The specific objectives of a full 
life have been enumerated, and Agents 
have preached daily, in and out of sea- 
son, the doctrine of Life Insurance as a 


means of providing for specific human 
needs involving the future welfare of the 
individual, his wife and his children. The 
Agent who points out the particular 
worthwhile thing a man wants to accom- 
plish for himself and his family, if he 
lives—and the things he wants his family 


to be assured of if he dies prematurely, 


—is preaching the gospel of those life 
values which are after all the ultimate 
aims of the rank and file of our good 


citizens. Life Insurance truly exempli- 
fies the thoughts expressed in our 
theme — “Broadening Life Values 


Through Security.” 

In the years to come the progress of 
mankind will inevitably be concerned 
more and more with the problems of 
human welfare. Our nations are rich in 
skilled thought and high intelligence. The 
more intensively they are used to foster 
greater happiness and _ contentment 
through sound ideals and efforts to en- 
courage each citizen to provide security 
for himself and his dependents, the 
nearer we shall approach our goal. 

The problems of every-day living de- 
mand and deserve our best thought and 
energies. To live efficiently, happily, and 
in such a way as to derive the most and 
the best from our individual existence, 
is Our common aim. Many factors con- 
tribute to the attainment of these ideals 
but foremost among them, certainly 
from the viewpoint of the life insurance 
executive, is increased security. There 
can be no permanent progress either for 
the group or the individual without it. 
It is the indispensable basis on which 
we may build certain intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual values. 

As executives of companies engaged 
in furnishing Life Insurance security for 
millions of policyholders, and many more 
millions of their dependents, you have 
an unusually broad perspective on this 
problem. It is the privilege and duty not 
only of Life Insurance but of all other 
businesses and activities to assist in 
making this development possible. We 
have seen how fully the institution which 
you represent has filled a great human 
need in a year of pronounced necessity. 

Through your vision and _ intelligent 
effort, this institution of Life Insurance 
will adequately perform its part in the 
broader human tasks in the years to 
come. 


Security and Equity Through Sound Selection 


right to re quire examination or to de- 
cline the risk after scrutinizing any in- 
dividual case, to the end that the old 
foe of cieetion—the anti-selection by 
the applicants themselves—may have a 
very restricted scope within which to 
operate. 


Underwriting of Large Risks 


When, on the other hand, the compa- 
nies are faced with the necessity for con- 
trolling mortality on very large risks the 
problem assumes a different form. In 
that class anti-selection reaches its great- 
est intensity. At the same time the cost 
of the most modern and comprehensive 
examinations becomes reasonable, when 
calculated at a cost per thousand of in- 
surance applied for, or, as a more ac- 
curate gauge of value, at a cost per 
thousand of insurance rejected by reason 
of impairments disclosed through such 
means. 

Mention cannot, however, be made of 
the proper safeguarding of the compa- 
nies in accepting large risks without 
stressing the factors which should enter 
into their selection in addition to careful 
medical procedure. Studies of the mis- 
takes of the past clearly show that re- 
liable information of the applicant’s fi- 
nancial affairs in comparison with his 
insurance desires and other indications as 
to the nature of the risk from well-in- 
formed lay sources are the only means 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of discovering some of the most uninsur- 
able applicants for large sums. This is a 
side of selection and mortality control 
which has grown in importance with the 
expansion of insurance and the raising 
of company limits which followed the 
World War. It is also a phase which, 
from its intangible character, is common- 
ly misunderstood by the public. An ap- 
plicant may believe that a life insurance 
company should not pry into his affairs 
when he is offering to become a substan- 
tial customer and, if by chance adverse 
action is taken on his application, he 
may be offended in the thought that the 
company implies an attempt at fraud on 
his part through concealment of a haz- 
ard or intention to do away with him- 
self. 
The Question of Selection 


It is therefore important to emphasize 
the nature of the protection which is 
sought by the companies in dealing with 
such risks. In a group of applicants be- 
longing to a class in which anti-selection 
is known to be strong, the majority of 
such risks will usually be good risks. It 
will, however, make a great difference 
to the mortality of the whole group 
whether the minority of hazardous risks 
is an exceedingly small one or whether 
it is a substantial minority. Normal 
mortality for good risks is too fine a 
figure to absorb the mortality of any 


appreciable proportion of poor risks with- 
out disturbance. Hence, as we pass from 
the classes of business where anti-se- 
lection is weak and can be offset by very 
simple methods of selection to the classes 
in which anti-selection commences to in- 
crease, we must make our selection meth- 
ods more efficient if we are to control 
mortality at the same level. An exam- 
ple of this change in the importance of 
anti-selection is found as we pass from 
those whose budgets apply a very small 
percentage of income to life insurance 
purposes to those who expect to apply 
a considerably larger proportion of in- 
come. Greater efficiency of selection 
should satisfactorily control the situa- 
tion up to a certain point, but finally a 
point is reached beyond which no meth- 
od has yet been devised which can so 
nearly detect hazardous risks as to keep 
the mortality on a par with that of the 
business as a whole. It is, therefore, the 
necessary result that the applicant’s fi- 
nancial condition is just as important to 
proper selection as is his physical con- 
dition, and, if he is not judged to be 
acceptable after scrutiny of his affairs, 
he is not thereby to assume that the 
company has determined that he, as an 
individual, is not to look forward to an 
extended old age or is an object of the 
company’s suspicion, but that he is in 
a group, so far as the relation of his 
insurance program to his finances is con- 


— 


cerned, that the company does not con- 
sider itself able to insure without undue 
losses, 

It may be suggested that some assist- 
ance would be given to the companies, 
in their effort to accept as many appli- 
cants as possible, if they were able to 
rescind contracts that were obtained 
through misrepresentation by the minor- 
ity who are trying to impose on the 
companies. The modern incontestable 
clause, initiated by the companies and 
now required by the statutes of many 
States to be operative after two years 
from the issue of a policy, is a bar to 
a liberality in selection that would be 
based on the companies’ ability to correct 
their credulous mistakes. That clause has 
constantly to be borne in mind by the 
underwriter as one of the limitations 
under which he must work to protect the 
policyholders of his company from ex- 
cessive and illegitimate mortality costs, 
The clause itself originated as a protec- 
tion of beneficiaries against improper re- 
fusals of companies to pay claims after 
the insured are no longer alive to protect 
their own interests and as such has the 
approval of legislatures and the insur- 
ance business alike. We must not for- 
get its value to the public and thereby 
to the good-will of our business when 
we discuss the limitations which it places 
on selection. If the time ever comes 
when the abuse of this clause by appli- 
cants is so great as to demand its ma- 
terial alteration, it will mark a significant 
failure of our civilization to be worthy 
of a noble tradition built up on this con- 
tinent as an ideal of insurance service 
to beneficiaries. 

In all fields of life insurance selection 
great advance has been made during the 
last twenty years. The foundation of 
that progress has been the statistical re- 
search which has been carried out by 
the companies through the Joint Com- 
mittee on Mortality of the Actuarial So- 
ciety and the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors, supplemented by 
individual contributions of mortality ex- 
perience. There has been constant 
search for evidence of the factors that 
influence mortality in order that such 
scientific demonstrations may replace im- 
pressions and judgments as far as pos- 
sible. We have learned much in that 
search. We have been able to see more 
clearly the multitude of influences which 
must be taken into account. We must 
reckon with the applicant’s build, the im- 
portant diseases which may have left an 


influence on this fine instrument we call . 


the mortality rate, any abnormalities past 
or present in his organic structure, his 
habits of life, his occupational activities, 
the implications of his insurance program 
—a tremendous number of details when 
taken separately and an almost infinite 
variety when treated in combination. 


Organizing to Meet the Need 


In the application of this knowledge to 
the current transactions of the compa- 
nies we find engaged Medical Directors, 
Actuaries, Lay Underwriters, Occupation 
Experts, Statisticians. Different sections 
of the field of knowledge have produced 
specialists in those sections. Having 
analyzed each characteristic of appli- 
cants, however, the fundamental problem 
remains to translate those separate items 
of knowledge in terms of the individual 
who combines a particular variety of 
them. The individual's physical tenden- 
cies must be related to his habits of life 
or the tendencies of his occupation. Any 
doubts as to the anti-selection influence 
must be looked at in the light of any 
questionable medical history. Good points 
in one respect may offset doubts in an- 
other, or several adverse points combine 
to make the whole prospect poor. * The 
true classification of the individual must 
be made by a competent and compre- 
hensive view of the risk as a whole. Thus 
there is presented to the companies the 
double organization problem of develop- 
ing specialists in each extensive field of 
knowledge and of correlating that knowl- 
edge in its application to current trans- 
actions. 

Not only must organization be created 
in this way, but there must also be main- 
tained in that organization a judicial at- 
mosphere in which wise decisions can be 
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reached without undue stress, if the re- 
sults are to produce true equity between 
individuals and stability through proper- 
ly controlled mortality. The capable and 
conscientious selector of risks must feel 
that he has the support of his company 
in his effort to do as scientific a piece of 
work as is possible. He should be free 
to direct his full powers toward improve- 
ment in the quality of his work. Because 
the inherent nature of his labors, how- 
ever, is so different from that of the 
-production forces, it is necessary that a 
sympathetic understanding be main- 
tained between the Selection Depart- 
ments on the one hand and Agency De- 
partments on the other. In any well- 


balanced organization, effective both for 
aggressive production and for wise selec- 
tion, this can be accomplished by mutual 
respect for each other’s difficulties and 
responsibilities. In fact, Agency Depart- 
ments can be of great assistance to Se- 
lection Departments by acquainting them 
with actual field conditions that have a 
bearing on practical phases of the prob- 
lem from time to time, but more especial- 
ly through effective work in maintaining 
a high quality and character of agency 
representation. Similarly, Selection De- 
partments, receiving indications of the 
value of representatives to their institu- 
tions as measured by the quality of risks 
presented, are in a position to assist the 


Agency Department in their insight into 
the problem of determining the ability 
of individuals worthily to represent their 
companies. 

Likewise the work of those engaged in 
the selection of risks is interwoven with 
problems of management in the various 
fields, actuarial, legal, financial, and ac- 
counting. The responsibilities of the un- 
derwriter must be carried on with due 
regard to the limitations of such related 
problems. But his first and ever-present 
consideration must be that there has 
been given to him the privilege of help- 
ing to keep in place on the rock of sta- 
bility one of the great institutions of 
modern civilization. 


Life Insurance and Security of American Institutions 


greater anomaly in our national life than 
the taxing by both State and Federal 
governments of the collective funds of 
those people who, by their foresight and 
thrift, are meeting their own and their 
families’ problems instead of passing 
them on to society as a whole. In effect, 
government says this: “Be thriftless 
spend your money, create for organized 
society the problem of caring for you in 
your old age, or for your family in case 
of your premature death, and you need 
not pay these taxes—BUT—meet your 
own problem through sacrifice and lift 
from the shoulders of government the 
responsibility for the future care of your- 
self and your family and out of your 
yearly contributions that you save for this 
purpose we will confiscate a substantial 
part for the benefit of the thriftless.” 
Certainly, any planned national program, 
backed by the judgment of an enlight- 
ened public opinion, would materially al- 
ter this situation. 

A second factor which gives evidence 
of this lack of a clear-cut conception of 
the broad public function of life insur- 
ance, is the constant battle which the 
institution of life insurance has to wage 
in order to protect itself from all sorts 
of adverse legislation. Much of this leg- 
islation has for its purpose the promotion 
of selfish local interests in the invest- 
ment of funds at the expense of the ef- 
fectiveness of the institution of life in- 
surance as a whole—the reading into 
policy contracts, by legislation, of things 
that were never intended to be there, 
and many other things prejudicial to the 
growth and development of the business. 

A third adverse factor is noted in the 
attitude of juries—and at times, even of 
judges—when a life insurance company 
finds itself forced to defend itself against 
an unjust claim. Too often the attitude 
appears to be that the individual must be 
sympathized with, at the expense of the 
company, regardless of facts or contract, 
and there is an apparent lack of realiza- 
tion that this merely means assessing a 
cost against the policyholders of a com- 
pany which they should never have to 
bear. 


People Need Clearer View 


I have an abiding confidence in the 
sense of fairness and justice of the Am- 
erican people, once they clearly realize 
what the facts are. The problem, it 
seems to me, is to bring to their minds 
a clear-cut conception of just what part 
the institution of life insurance has 
played and is playing in the solution of 
our national problems, in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of our national 
institutions, and in the welfare and hap- 
piness of the hundred and twenty-five 
millions of people who make up these 
United States. 

How can this be accomplished ? 

First, I think it can be accomplished, 
in part, by fostering, in every possible 
way, public interest in the accomplish- 
ments of life insurance. No business in 
the nation is so full of human interest as 
is the business of life insurance. Life 
insurance is full of genuine news stories 
which, in addition to being news, can go 
far toward creating a favorable public 
sentiment. 

Second, it would be extremely helpful 


(Continued from Page 12) 


if, in company publicity, of one kind or 
another, the collective function of life 
insurance and its relation to our national 
life could be more strongly emphasized. 

A third factor which can be of material 
assistance is the further extension of the 
splendid work which the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has carried 
forward of presenting the broad picture 
of life insurance through public address- 
es to groups in organizations of one kind 
or another. In this, company officials, 
by lending their services can be of ma- 
terial help. 

All these things, however effective they 
may be in creating public sentiment, are 
of relatively small importance as com- 
pared with what can be accomplished 
through the sales organization of Ameri- 
can life insurance. After all, the growth 
and progress of life insurance is largely a 
story of the devélopment and accomplish- 
ments of its Agency Forces. Life insur- 
ance field men have been more than 
salesmen. They are educators who, by 
shaping the individual thought and eco- 
nomic habits of their clients, have uncon- 
sciously shaped the program of a nation. 
Properly informed as to the problems 


and possibilities of the business as a 
whole, they can be the greatest factor in 
shaping a proper public sentiment. If we 
are to expect them to function in this ca- 
pacity, they may’ properly expect of us 
two things: 

First: A constant effort, on the part 
of companies, to place them in the proper 
light in the minds of the public and so 
to increase their standing and prestige 
as to make them ever more potent fac- 
tors in the life of their communities. 

Second: I believe that they have a 
right to expect of us that we should ex- 
amine every problem that confronts us, 
as company Officials, in the light of its 
effect upon tke social and economic 
standing of the man in the field. 

Specifically, I think it is high time that 
the officials of American life insurance 
companies should turn their attention to 
those tendencies in the business which, 
while they may produce some temporary 
volume, do it at the expense of the earn- 
ing power of those men who pledge their 
sole allegiance to the business of life in- 
surance. through some individual com- 
pany. 

I believe that to a considerable degree 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
(Monetary Units of Foreign Countries Converted to Equivalents of United States Currency) 


Companies of: Dec. 31, 1928 


Dec. 31, 1929 


Dec. 31, 1930 Dec. 31, 1931 





% of 
Amount Total 


Amount 


% of 
Total 


% of 
Total Amount Amount 





Cana 
Mexico 


1United States..... $ 95,306,315,000 70.1 $103,146, 
da 5,797,810,000 4.3 6,712,548,000 4.6 
42,809,000 ° 51,924,000 





37,402,000 





OE oo csdsees 163,341,000 .1 178,674,000 .1 2135,000,000 «1 

*Argentina ........ 94,699,000 -1 105,591,000 1 101,135,000 :1 60,575,000 
EE daickcnesen's 33,439,000 ¢ 85,270, : 8.644.000 -1 82,640,000 

‘Uruguay ......... 14,529,000 ° 17,714,000 ¢ 16,425,000 & 11,945,000 
| Geena 10,998,000 ¢ 12'885,000 * 11,854,000 ¢ 8,310,000 

British Guiana... 9,010,000 *¢ 9,057,000 *¢ 8,862,000 

United Kingdom... 11,481,582,000 8.4  11,872,985,000 8.1  12,624,879,000 8.1  12,176,475,000 

Germany ......... 3/283,625,000 2.4  3,722;694,000 2.5 4,161.825,000 2.7  4,327,598,000 

SEE asinnncess 926,242,000 .7  1,142,308,000 .8 1,400,694,000  .9 

SE seconds 1,158,820,000 9  1,259,731,000 ‘8  1,334,668,000 :9 —1,290,275,000 

Netherlands ...... 974,018,000 :7  1,055,823,000 :7  1,146,525,000 :7 — 1,202,072,000 
gay anelpanaiats 951,274,000 7  1,039,155,000 [7 1,112,452,000  :7 —_1,145,575,000 

*Switzerland ...... 571,284,000 14 614,457,000  °4 618,015,000 .4 

BE aaanccan 370,011,000  :3 438,682,000  :3 504,432,000 :3 518,740,000 

Denmark 432,386,000 3 446,717,000 .3 479,068,000 .3 

Norway ..----+>.. 375,395,000 .3 387,714,000 3 400,223,000  :3 385,770,000 

Czechoslovakia .... 190,637,000 11 227,260,000 1 258,210,000 :2 275,311,000 

Finland 185,623,000 <1 211:682,000  :1 240,080,000 .2 

Spain ...... 167,058,000 ‘1 171,118,000 ‘1 151,367,000 <1 

*Poland .. 89.987,.000 -1 123,321,000 1 112,010,000 1 

Belgium ; 62,078,000 4 79,287,000 1 92:070,000 {1 101,835,000 

Hungary . 79,943,000 as 89,410,000 B 75,723,000, * 

Rumania ... 64,365,000 62,022,000 360,000,000° °¢ 

Bulgaria 27,444,000 6 31,026,000 6 32,007,000 6 

?Portugal 19,499,000 6 24,581,000 6 26,647,000 ¢ 

Re 10,413,000 ° 9,330,000 ° 7,896,000 ° 6,687,000 

NE au dbs 3,733,657,000 2.7 3,972,874,000 2.7 4,557,874,000 2.9 —3,757,683,000 
EE, cidtcnkisnke 259,343,000 .2 282,360,000 .2 306,595,000  .2 

sepia Caeaaag tee 60,330,000 62,248,000 ° 64,368,000 64,754,000. 


2Union of South 
yt ere 667,522,000 .5 


EE cg cnciees 1,665,981,000 1.2 
117,170,000 1 


5Other Countries... 6,606,770,000 4.9 
TOTRE «cess $136,000,000,000 


' Not including government war risk insurance. 


706,523,000 = .5 


1,755.125,000 1.2 
122,942,000. 


6,777,637,000 4.6 


$147,000,000,000 


440,000 70.2 $107,948,278,000 69.6 $108,885,563,000 
7,392,706,000 4. 


8 7,663,915,000 
6 47,176,000 


710,937,000 .S 


1,770,993,000 1.1 
122,622,000 .1 


6,822,992,400 4.4 
$155,000,000,000 


2 Amounts cover insurance in force on lives of residents of country in both domestic and foreign 


companies. : 
their foreign business. 


3 Estimated on basis of amounts of other years. 


*Including government insurance. 


For all other countries, amounts cover insurance in force in domestic companies including 


€ 
5 Estimated at from 4% to 5% of the world’s total. 


® Less than .1%. 


Sources: Special reports received through the courtesy of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
official publications of foreign countries and foreign and domestic trade publications. 
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the future of America is to be inter. 
woven with the future success of Amer. 
ican life insurance. 

I am even more confident that the fy. 

ture success of American life insurance 
and its further development, will be de. 
pendent upon the maintenance of thie jn- 
tegrity of the American agency system 
_ To that splendid group of men who day 
in and day out carry the message of life 
insurance to the American people, com- 
panies have the greatest obligation. Their 
job is the maintenance of homes, the 
caring for old people, the stabilizing of 
business, the encouragement of self-re. 
liance and thrift. In addition, they are 
the exponents of an economic system 
which is necessary for the preservation 
of our national ideals. In the last three 
vears they have valiantly contended with 
difficult conditions. 
_ Our constant and zealous co-operation 
in everything that will better the posi- 
tion and increase the prestige of the sales 
forces of American life insurance con- 
stitutes to company officials a solemn 
obligation and a high privilege. 





MORE BUSINESS ON CLIENTS 
Study of Union Central Policyholders’ 
Campaigns Shows Business Increases 
Each Year 


Membership in the 100 Point Service 
Club of the Union Central Life has been 
won by 170 agents of the company, the 
largest group since the club was organ- 
ized in 1926. This club functions in con- 
nection with an annual “Policyholders’ 
Service Month,” usually October. Mem- 
bership is granted to agents who make 
a minimum of twenty service calls and 
obtain at least four applications on old 
policyholders. 

“Policyholders’ Service Month” was in- 
augurated to encourage agents to devote 
as much time as possible to the service- 
ing of policyholders’ insurance contracts. 
Service rather than sales is stressed in 
this campaign, but the result has been 
a steady increase in business from old 
policyholders. These increases are show- 
ing the following records: 1925—39%; 
1926—42% ; 1927—43%; 1928—44%; 1929 
—44% ; 1930—46%; 1931—47.7%. 

The ratio of this year’s production on 
old policyholders to total business sold 
is expected to top all years since the 
organization of the club. 


KUESEL AGENCY PROGRESS 

One of the Phoenix Mutual agencies 
which is making a good record is the 
New York Uptown Agency, formerly lo- 
cated at 342 Madison Avenue and recent- 
ly moved to larger quarters in the Chry- 
sler Building. Under the management of 
Henry N. Kuesel this agency has had a 
steady growth in both volume and per- 
sonnel during the last two years. Mr. 
Kuesel took over the agency the early 
part of 1930. 


KNIGHT AGENCY INCREASE 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 
general managers in New York for the 
Union Central, reports that November's 
total paid for business totaled $2,520,420 
as against $2,330,479 for November, 1931. 
This is the first month an increase has 
been reported by the organization in 
1932. Submitted business is also large 
and indications point to another rec- 
ord month for December. 


KEFFER AGENCY FIGURES 

R. H. Keffer, Aetna Life general agent 
in New York, has announced that the 
100 William Street Agency paid for $1,- 
223,296 during November as compared 
to $2,180,143 for the same month last 
year. The agency’s total paid for the 
year to date is $18,329,171, as compared 
to $23,491,440 for the same period in 1931. 


MYRICK AGENCY BUSINESS 

The paid business of the Julian S. My- 
rick Agency of the Mutual Life in New 
York City for November was $2,013,315 
as compared with $2,350,706 for the same 
month of 1931. The agency’s total pat 
for the year to date is $24,010,800. as 
against $33,088,674 at the same tim? 
in 1931. 
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Life Insurance Is the Best Investment 


z Because It Is 
Always Worth 100 Cents on the Dollar 





BANKERS LIFE 
COMPANY 


The 1-2-3 of Life Insurance 


| 1. Life insurance is INVESTMENT 
| 2. Life insurance is safe INVESTMENT 
| 


3. Life insurance becomes INCOME INVESTMENT 
to replace earned income when that becomes 
necessary. 








BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 
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BRITISH PRACTICE in 
VALUATION of SECURITIES 


A well-known American life insurance 
man, familiar with world-wide insurance 
supervision, made this statement to The 
Eastern Underwriter on Monday rela- 
tive to British insurance valuation prac- 
tice: 

“The adoption by most of our states 
of the amortization method for valuing 
bonds not in default has proved to be 
sound and, in spite of the criticism which 
was aroused when this method was first 
used it has met all the requirements 
which its advocates hoped it would. Be- 
fore this amortization basis was adopted, 
when it was the common practice to use 
current market rates, insurance commis- 
sioners were, in times of depression, 
faced with the problem of finding some 
fairer and more equitable means of meas- 
uring values. Today, as far as sound 
bonds are concerned, the problem does 
not exist, and experience has shown that 
the valuing of bonds on this basis has 
strengthened insurance in America. The 
insurance commissioners have, however, 
one more task upon their hands before 
they remove life companies from the rav- 
ages of Stock Exchange fluctuations. 
They have still to legalize some sound 
and applicable method of valuing pre- 
ferred and common stocks for life com- 
panies’ statements. 

“In this connection it is instructive 
to study British valuation practice. 
Though insurance in the United States 
has far outstripped that in Great Brit- 
ain, yet it should be remembered that 
England is the ‘birthplace of life insur- 
ance’; nor is it needful to remind readers 
that we have in many things, particularly 
in finance and insurance, obtained valu- 
able precedents from the British people. 
So while not advocating that the British 
system of valuation be adopted in this 
country, yet I feel that the method used 
there recognizes some distinctive features 
about life insurance liabilities and invest- 
ments more fully than we do. 


Qustes Sir Edgar Horne 


“The Insurance Act of 1909 in Great 
Britain calls for a valuation of each com- 
pany’s financial condition every five 
years. Thus they have quinquennial 
valuations. Even four years after the 
valuation period we find British compa- 
nies reporting that ‘values of stock ex- 
change securities are taken at or below 
the values taken at the last quinquennial 
valuation date.’ Naturally, British com- 
panies like American, regardless of the 
values permitted them, are constantly ad- 
justing the values of their securities in 
line with their changing intrinsic worth. 
None the less, the British people, with 
their discerning financial astuteness, have 
recognized in their insurance law and 
practice that it is not necessary (in order 
to obt: iin a true picture of a life com- 
pany’s position) to relate its investments 
to market values every year. British life 
companies have gained a reputation for 
marked stability and the protection they 
have afforded policyholders vindicates 
their method. 

“Probably no one has stated this whole 
question of insurance valuations better 
than Sir Edgar Horne, chairman of the 
Prudential Insurance Co., Ltd. (the larg- 
est English life company, and one of the 
strongest in the world) at the last an- 
nual meeting of that company in March, 
1932. ‘There is no need for me to em- 
phasize the unreality in the case of a 
company such as ours, of a valuation of 
stock exchange securities based on mar- 
ket prices on a given date. Not only are 
prices, under present abnormal condi- 
tions, in many instances obviously less 
than real values, but such a method of 


valuation ignores the fact that our in- 
vestments are held against long-term 
liabilities and that in the normal course 
of our business, realization is rendered 
unnecessary so long as current income 
continues to exceed current outgo.’ 


Different International Positions 


“Of course, British insurance execu- 
tives like our own often comment in their 
annual reports upon the relationship of 
market values to balance sheet values. 
Sut any such statement is purely volun- 
tary. For example, a prominent Eng- 
lish insurance executive stated the posi- 
tion of his company last year as follows: 
‘During the year 1931 our depreciation 
and realized loss combined was equal to 
15.8% of the mean fund invested in stock 
exchange securities or 11.8% of the mean 
total assets.’ 

“This latter statement draws our atten- 
tion to a possible difference between the 
attitude of the British public towards in- 
surance companies and that of the public 
in Our own country. Apparently such a 
statement by the chairman of a well- 
known company did not call for any pan- 
icky action upon the part of the public. 
Accustomed as they have become by 


their quinquennial valuation system to 
judge insurance companies by some more 
searching test rather than that of the 
value of portfolios at one particular day 
British people realize that it is quite pos- 
sible for a life company’s balance sheet 
values of securities to be greater than 
market value without any injury to pol- 
icyholders or shareholders. In a coun- 
try where safety first has always been 
the keynote of insurance company execu- 
tives, this is even more remarkable. In 
this respect British policyholders were 
put to a severe test during the war and 
that experience has made them realize 
that companies holding even the best of 
gilt-edged securities may experience for 
a time a severe decline in the market 
values of their securities. 


No Restriction on Investment Classes 


“The British Assurance Act places no 
restriction upon the classes of securities 
in which life companies may invest. Fur- 
thermore, all stock exchange securities 
are treated alike when a valuation is 
made and are carried at these values for 
the next five years unless the manage- 
ment decides otherwise. Our insurance 
commissioners and state legislators would 


be well advised to study the breadth oj 
British insurance law and practice. They 
would be taking a most constructive step 
if they removed, as the English have, al] 
classes of securities from the yearly haz- 
ards of stock market quotations. Sta- 
bility and safety have been the w atch- 
words of British insurance since its in- 
fancy. These have been obtained by a 
sound diversified investment policy which 
recognizes no security as absolutely gilt- 
edged and by the broad understanding 
by both legislators and the public that 
insurance companies hold securities for 
their future and long term worth rather 
than for their values as at December 3] 
of any one year. The success of the 
quinquennial valuation system in Great 
Britain suggests that we would be wise 
to stabilize insurance even more in this 
country by changing values from year to 
year no more than is necessary to reflect 
long term and ultimate worth and we 
hope that during the coming year the 
Insurance Commissioners will take ac- 
tion along these lines with a view to le- 
galizing some method for valuing pre- 
ferred and common stocks similar to the 
amortization basis, now the legal method 
for valuing bonds not in default.” 





Can Insured Be Required To Take 
Treatment To Minimize Claim? 


The question of whether an insured 
can be required to submit to medical or 
surgical treatment to minimize his claim 
was discussed at some length by Allen 
May, vice-president and general attorney 
of the Missouri State Life, in an address 
before the meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, this week. 

At the outset Mr. May cited a syllabus 
by the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
West Virginia to its decision in the case 
of Cody v. John Hancock Mutual, 163 
S. E. 4, decided early in the present year. 
“If accepted as the law in all jurisdic- 
tions,” he said, “this decision is a com- 
plete answer to the question taken up in 
my address.” 

The Cody ruling reads: 

“A party who carries insurance against 
physical disability must, as a general rule, 
in order to minimize disability which has 
overtaken hm, submit to treatment to 
which a reasonably prudent man would 
ordinarily submit. Where the facts are 
plain or undisputed, such party’s failure 
to follow advice of competent physicians 
as to the course he should pursue in cor- 
recting his ailment, such advice being 
reasonable and proper, precludes him as 
a matter of law from recovering of the 
insurer for total disability subsequent to 
a time when it could reasonably have 
been expected that his condition would 
have been substantially improved had he 
acted promptly on the medical advice 
which he received.” 


Examination Necessary 


Commenting on this statement Mr. 
May pointed out that while it appears 
reasonable, the court itself, in the course 
of its opinion, says: “No cases directly 
in point are cited and we find none.” 
The speaker continued: 

“It behooves us as careful lawyers, 
therefore, before relying implicitly upon 
this rule which appeals to our reason 
and judgment, to examine the decision 
itself and see how well the principle is 





Strauss Portrait 


ALLEN MAY 


supported by the facts and the reason- 


ing of that case and by analyzing the 
analogous dacidiaies cited, to determine 
what difficulties we are likely to en- 
counter in attempting to establish this 
principle in other jurisdictions. 

“Note the double-barreled character of 
this declaration of law. Not only does 
the court say that the disabled claimant 
is under the duty to submit to treat- 
ment, but that the failure to do so in a 
proper case precludes recovery as a mat- 
ter of law. Obviously, this is a far more 
important declaration than making the 
point a question for a‘jury. The facts 
are these: 

Facts of Cody Case 

“Cody, claiming total and permanent 

disability benefits under a life insurance 


policy, first consulted his physician on 
April 17, 1930, and was informed that he 
was suffering from a toxic condition of 
the blood and advised to consult a den- 
tist regarding a diseased condition of the 
gums and infected teeth and a specialist 
concerning the removal of diseased ton- 
sils. The physician then prescribed 
treatment and placed him on restricted 
diet. 

“This same physician after another ex- 
amination about May 1 again advised 
Cody that he would have to have some- 
thing done with his teeth and tonsils. On 
July 19 insured first visited a dentist, who 
informed him that a certain tooth was 
badly ahscessed and should be removed. 
His gums were treated for the first time 
January 22, 1931. His tonsils were re- 
moved in the same month and one of 
them was found to be badly infected. He 
did not have his tooth extracted until 
February 16, 1931. Thereafter, the phy- 
sicians testify, his condition was im- 
proved, apparently to such an extent as 
to eliminate disability. His recovery was 
for total disability for the eight months 
from May 10, 1930, to January 10, 1931. 
The court states the question: 

“*Was it plaintiff’s duty in the premises to 
have the infected tooth extracted, the diseased 
gums treated and the diseased tonsils removed 
promptly, or could he postpone acting on the 
advice of his physician and claim disability bene- 
fits under the policy for an indefinite period?’ 


Conclusions Reached 


Mr. May followed his discussion of the 
Cody case with an extended examination 
and discussion of tort cases. In closing 
he made the following significant re- 
marks: 

“If, as the Supreme Court of Michigan 
says, ‘the claimant she ull first discharge 
the primary duty owing to himself 
society to make use of every av 
and reasonable means to make himself 
whole’; or even if, as stated by the Su- 
preme Court of Kansas in the Maresh 





case, ‘it is the moral duty of every person 
to make the most of himself under even 
the most adverse circumstances,’ surely 


the courts cannot say that no ‘disabled 
person is required to take any medica 
or surgical treatment or any care of him- 
self to avoid, minimize or terminate dis- 
ability, unless such requirement is in the 
policy contract.” 
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‘s “MAKE IT A QUARTET!” 








Sta- ‘ 
atch- 

: in- 

ay a 
rie “In a recent address, Dr. S. S. Huebner, Dean of the American 
di . . 
"thes College of Life Insurance Underwriters, and a member of the 
S for ‘ ° 
ther faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, observed that when we 
er 
; want counsel regarding financial and business matters we go to 
4... t I regarding fi 1 and b tt go t 
= members of three professions—the lawyer, the banker, and the 
ve accountant. He then said that this trio should be changed into a 

g 

1 we " ° ° 
- the quartet, by adding life underwriters. 

ac- 
o le- 
Pree “That is certainly a sound idea. The work of the life under- 
on writer is similar to that of the lawyer and the banker, in that each 
ane deals with our future, and can help in the solution of problems we 
1 on 
abe bring to him. Nothing is more vital to society than life insurance— 
+e nothing is so intimately related to our own financial safety and that 
ali ~~ 

om of our dependents. The good life insurance salesman, as Dr. 
ibed e ° . 

cted Huebner pointed out, is not a drummer of a standardized com- 
ae modity—he is a teacher of ideas. 

yme- 
dee “The lawyer, the banker, the accountant, and the life under- 
ben writer—there is no better quartet than that to care for our economic 
Hime zi 

i well-being.” 


: i Editorial from The Inter-City Express 
= of Oakland, California 
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: Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
i Organized 1851 
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HOUSING the METROPOLITAN LIFE’S 
ORDINARY DEPARTMENT 


By Jerome Philp 


Twenty-five years ago the Ordinary 
department of the Metropolitan Life 
was completely housed on one floor and 
parts of two other floors in the old home 
office building on Twenty-third Street, 
the original building on this site. When 
the newest Metropolitan building, occu- 
pying the entire block on Fourth Avenue 
between Twenty-fourth and Twenty- 
fifth Street, is formally opened next 
Thursday, the major portion of the space 
will be occupied by the Ordinary depart- 
ment. In fact, practically the entire 
building is taken up by what is known 
as the Ordinary Department of the Met- 
ropolitan Life as distinguished from the 
Industrial Department. Some of the 
main divisions of this department being 
housed there are the regular Ordinary 
and Monthly Premium Divisions, Group 
Division, Accident and Health Division, 
Welfare Division. In addition the new 
building will house the Policyholders 
Service Bureau and all its activities in- 
cluding its experimental and research 
laboratory and also the Statistical Bu- 
reau. Incidentally, both buildings have 
approximately the same floor area— 
twenty-five acres. 

The improved methods made necessary 
in handling the vastly increased business 
and revealed by a tour of this latest ad- 
dition to the group of Metropolitan home 
office buildings are a revelation to one 
not familiar with home office procedure. 
Taking but one item for illustration— 
for every one of the Metropolitan’s 
6,000,000 Ordinary policies there is a re- 
newal card which is the original source 
for all routine operations involving that 
policy. Some years ago a study of the 
handling of these cards was made and it 
was found that some individual cards 
had been handled as many as seventy- 
nine times during a year. But, more im- 
portant, the cards traveled about through 
different divisions and that they were 
sometimes lost was inevitable. Now these 
invaluable records never leave their own 
territorial unit. All cancellations, re- 
newals, changes or additions are made 
from_photostatic copies of the card. If 
the Policy Loan Division wants policy 
data from the renewal card it is fur- 
nished by means of a photostatic copy 
of the card in the form of a valuation 
brief. The same system applies for cash 
surrender values and other general poli- 
cy data required from the renewal cards. 
To accomplish this it was necessary to 
have developed automatic photographing 
machines so that the machine could be 
taken to the work instead of the work 
being brought to the machine. The first 
automatic photographing machine of this 
kind was developed at the suggestion 
and on the initiative of those at the head 
of the Ordinary department of the Met- 
ropolitan Life. 

A Big Planning Job 


_How important an improvement of this 
kind is one can appreciate after a visit 
to the Metropolitan’s new building. A 
tour of this building with John R. Rog- 


ers, manager, Ordinary Department, is 
an experience long to be remembered. 
Mr. Rogers is known in the Metropoli- 
tan as an organizing genius, according to 
Samuel Milligan, third vice-president and 
executive head of the Ordinary Depart- 
ment. It was up to him to take a stack 
of blue print floor plans and say where 
divisions, sections and equipment were 
to be located. The distances between 
some of the Ordinary divisions and sec- 
tions is necessarily great. Time and 
physical factors became important. Plan- 
ing was of the essence. Now that every- 
thing is in place it all seems beautifully 
simple. Arrangements were based on 
the flow of work. The huge amount of 
work in transit between the heavy duty 
renewal floors is handled by electric con- 
veyors and between other floors, where 
the demands are not so heavy, auto- 
matic dumbwaiters are used. The main 
method of delivery between floors is a 
complete pneumatic tube system. 

The Photo Bureau is an institution in 
itself. Here all kinds of documents from 
every division of the company are photo- 
graphed. After the photo is snapped the 
developing, washing and drying are all 
done automatically by seventeen huge 
machines, the prints coming out ready 
for handling. Seven of the machines are 
located adjacent to the renewal card files 
in the territorial units mentioned earlier. 


F. W. Ecker Supervised Construction 


One man in the Metropolitan organi- 
zation who can look upon the completion 
of the new building with special satis- 
faction is Frederic W. Ecker, treasurer 
of the Metropolitan, who had general 
supervision of the undertaking for the 
company. Calling on Mr. Ecker at any 
time during the past year one found his 
ante-room filled with people waiting to 
see him. Some would be studying huge 
blue prints spread out on a table. Others 
stood about with long rolls of the fa- 
miliar sheets under their arms. Supply 
people had brief cases or heavy port- 
manteaus. Mr. Ecker had to say “Yes” 
and “No” at just the right time dozens 
of times a day. There were difficulties 


to be settled—endless difficulties, adjust- 
ments, compromises. An attractive per- 
sonality, ability to deal with all types of 
people, sense of humor and values, he 
seemed to enjoy the pressure and the 
impact of all those personalities and 
problems. 

Background of the Ordinary Department 


This new building is indeed—in hack- 
neyed phrase—a milestone in Metropoli- 
tan history. The public probably thinks 
of the Metropolitan as an Industrial 
company chiefly. There is some confu- 
sion even in the minds of insurance peo- 
ple about the Metropolitan’s background 
concerning these two main divisions of 
life insurance. The Metropolitan was 
organized as an Ordinary company, the 
original incorporation being in 1863 un- 
der another name. The writing of In- 
dustrial insurance was not undertaken 
until 1879 and from that time until 1891 
the Ordinary insurance in force dwindled 
because of unfavorable conditions in the 
business to what would be regarded now 
as an insignificant amount. 

It was when the administration of 
John R. Hegeman and Haley Fiske took 
over the direction of Metropolitan af- 
fairs that the writing of Ordinary busi- 
ness was undertaken again in a serious 
way. At that time the policy was adopt- 
ed of writing the business through the 
agents of the Industrial department of 
whom there were about 5,000. From the 
beginning the Ordinary department un- 
der its rebirth was successful. The year 
before the Hegeman-Fiske administra- 
tion the total Ordinary new business was 
less than $200,000. The first year under 
their direction, in 1892, new business 
reached $2,000,000; 1893, $6,000,000; 1894, 
$14,000,000 and in 1905 new business to- 
talled $135,000,000. But Industrial was 
not permitted to lag. Any old-timer can 
recall the familiar scene of Haley Fiske 
addressing the superintendents and paus- 
ing in the recital of glowing Ordinary 
records to drive home the need for In- 
dustrial increase. President Frederick 
H. Ecker does the same today. Up to 
1879 Industrial insurance was not widely 
known in this country although it had 





HOME LIFE APPOINTMENT 





Quenzer & Van Zandt, Inc., Named Gen- 
eral Agents; E. A. Maguire Head 
of Life Department 
Quenzer & Van Zandt, Inc. have been 
appointed general agents for the Home 
Life of New York, effective December 
1, and are establishing a life insurance 
department in their offices at 116 John 
Street, New York City. This agency has 
heretofore specialized in automobile in- 
surance and represents a group of prom- 

inent fire and casualty companies. 
Robert S. Breninger, who is executive 
vice-president of the Merchant’s Indem- 
nity, is president of this Agency. The 
other two members of the firm are Car- 
lisle G. Quenzer, who is secretary, and 
James A. Van Zandt, treasurer. The 
life insurance department will be headed 
by E. A. Maguire, who has been con- 
nected for some time with Quenzer & 
Van Zandt and has had many years ex- 
perience in the life insurance field as 
agent, field organizer and _ educator. 


c. L. U. REVIEW COURSE 





James Elton Bragg Announces New 
Course to Open January 25; Dr. 
Huebner to Lecture 
The next C. L. U. review course to be 
given at New York University will start 
January 25, according to the announce- 
ment of James Elton Bragg, director of 
the life insurance courses, who spoke be- 
fore the New York C. L. U. Chapter at 
a luncheon on Tuesday. Lectures will 
be given on Wednesdays and Fridays, 

beginning at 4:50 P. M. 

Students who enroll can take all or 
any part of the program of study, thus 
preparing themselves for as many phases 
of the C. L. U. examinations as they de- 
sire. The price for the entire course has 
been cut to $50, this including eighty- 
eight hours of training. In addition to 
the regular N. Y. U. insurance faculty 
members Dr. S. S. Huebner, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, will 
be on hand to lecture on “The Economics 
of Life Insurance.” 





Die 


been written in a limited way before 
then. 
Unusual Equipment and Facilities 

So the new building has historical sig- 
nificance for the Metropolitan. It re. 
flects not only the amazing growth of 
business volume but the period from the 
old Twenty-third Street building to this 
new one covers the whole span of mod: 
ern office methods and equipment. The 
new building is air-conditioned from top 
to bottom. Special treatment was re- 
quired in some divisions such as the lab- 
oratories. There are three laboratories 
on the twenty-sixth floor. One is a 
routine laboratory, another the industrial 
laboratory devoted to occupational re- 
search among other things and the third 
is a special research laboratory. The 
building is equipped with sound-absorb- 
ing ceilings and the only wood used in 
the entire structure is the floor of the 
auditorium on the top story and this has 
been treated to make it fireproof. 

The auditorium is equipped as a gym- 
nasium, there are separate handball 
courts and another room contains exer- 
cising machines. When used as an au- 
ditorium this room, which occupies most 
of the top story, will seat approximately 
1,200 persons. It will be used for com- 
pany gatherings as well as for employe 
activities. 

There are four basements from the 
main floor down. The first basement is 
occupied by a kitchen, the second and 
third are general dining rooms for cleri- 
cal and maintenance staffs. The fourth 
basement is devoted to mechanical equip- 
ment such as refrigeration room, fan 
room, etc. 


‘Feeding 12,000 Employes 


From the dining rooms to the main 
floor there are escalators. There are 
over 12,000 clerks to be fed during the 
luncheon period. This large number, per- 
haps the largest number fed by any 
single employer of a clerical force, in- 
volved special problems in transportation 
and feeding. The luncheon period for 
the employes will be staggered and they 
will be taken in relays by elevators to 
their particular dining room floor. They 
will leave by way of the escalators. Spe- 
cial studies had to be made in connec- 
tion with the movement of this large 
number in order to keep the luncheon 
period within proper limits. At present 
the home office staff have luncheon from 
11:15 to 2:00 P. M. The arrangements 
in the new building will be made to re- 
duce this time somewhat. It is figured 
that it would be possible to serve com- 
fortably at the cafeteria counters an 
average of ten persons a minute. The 
engineers believe this might be speeded 
up to as high as 70 in each five minute 
interval. The walls of the dining rooms 
and lounges in connection with them are 
decorated with murals to add to the at- 
tractiveness of the surroundings during 
the luncheon period. 

The new building is the first unit of 
the structure which will cover the entire 
block between Fourth and Madison 
Avenues. The ultimate height of this 
building when completed has not been 
determined but it will overshadow the 
famous Metropolitan Tower. The unit 
just completed has thirty-two stories, 
twenty-eight above street level and four 
basements below. 
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‘A Source of Comfort Through the Years”’ 


The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 
peace in the later years of life: 


**My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. I believed in insurance but was too 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . .” 


ek ek £ K K 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 
protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) 
is an Insured Savings Plan with guaranteed values for 
Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
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lnpeonag Te Viutess ‘Through 
Health Discussed By Dr. Knight 


Improved health conditions and the 
place that life insurance has had in the 
effort to improve human values through 
better health conditions was discussed 
before the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents at the Waldorf, New York, 
Thursday, by Dr. Augustus S. Knight, 
medical director of the Metropolitan Life. 
Ten years ago at the association meet- 
ing Dr. Knight discussed the health 
problem as it stood in 1922 and his ad- 
dress made interesting comparisons be- 
tween conditions then and now. 

The rate of mortality now is approxi- 
mately the same as it was ten years ago. 
The combined death rate on the annual 
basis is now close to 82 per thousand 
whereas ten years ago it was 83 per 
thousand but Dr. Knight pointed out that 
more instructive than the total mortal- 
ity is the situation with reference to the 
internal composition of the mortality pic- 
ture. This is best represented by the 
expectation of life. At birth, this is now 
60 years rather than 55 only a decade 
ago. A gain of about five years has 
been accomplished through a continued 
improvement in the mortality at the 
younger ages, when a death prevented 
means the addition of many years to the 
after lifetime. On the other hand, the 
situation at the older ages has, if any- 
thing, become worse. This explains why 
the total death rate has remained almost 
stationary while the expectation of life 
has increased five years. 

Dr. Knight said in part: 

Some tendencies in operation ten years 
ago have been distinctly accelerated. Ty- 
phoid fever has been almost altogether 
eliminated, the rate now being negligible, 
1.9. The diseases of children, like scarlet 
fever and whooping cough, diphtheria, 
and measles are now no longer of so 
much concern to us in the life insur- 
ance business. 


Some Notable Gains 


More important is what has happened 
to tuberculosis. It is now only 60% as 
serious a cause of death as it was only 
ten years ago. The end is not yet in 
sight. Every year sees a sizable de- 
cline in tuberculosis. At the end of this 
year, it will have declined 7.7% more. It 
has been suggested by some authorities 
that the next ten years will see this con- 
dition, which gave us so much to worry 
about twenty-five years ago, become a 
minor cause of death, less important per- 
haps than diabetes and perhaps auto- 


mobile accidents. Who would have 
thought twenty-five years ago that this 
was possible; that the mortality from 
this disease alone would have been 


brought down from above 150 per 100,000 
to less than 60 today? 

Pneumonia, which ten years ago was 
on the rise, has since then declined 16.9%, 
but this condition varies markedly from 
year to year, depending upon the pres- 
ence or absence of influenza in epidemic 
form. This year has seen very little 
influenza, and the penumonia rate has 
correspondingly declined to a very low 
point, 58.7 per 100,000. 

The total death rate has not been ap- 
preciably lowered, and that is only be- 
cause those diseases and _ conditions 
which we have not learned how to check 
are rising more or less regularly from 
year to year and giving more and more 
concern for the future. The first on this 
list is cancer. Ten years ago the rate 
was 70.2, now it is 85.6. There can be 
very little doubt that deaths from can- 
cer are increasing. Some of this is due 
to the increasing average age of our pol- 
icyholders, some of it undoubtedly to 
wiser diagnosis resulting in more accu- 
rate registering of causes of death, but 








AUGUSTUS S. KNIGHT, M.D. 


over and above these two factors is the 
fact that cancer itself is occurring more 
often and actually resulting in more 
deaths. Such increase is largely con- 
centrated among males after age 45 and 
affects cancers of the digestive tract and 
of other organs of men more than of 
women. 

Of equal importance are the degene- 
rative diseases, including heart disease, 
Bright’s disease, and cerebral hem- 
orrhage. Of these, the most important 
is heart disease. This year the rate will 
be 149.9 per 100,000. Ten years ago the 
figure was only 117.1. Bright’s disease 
has shown a slight decline from 65.6 to 
57.5; cerebral hemorrhage, a minor in- 
crease from around 58.6 to 59.5 per 100,- 
000. If these diseases were combined, 
as they perhaps should be, the total for 
the three would be 10.6% higher than 
ten years ago. Some of this increase 
again is due to the advancing age of our 
people, but more important is the fact 
that certain conditions of life are pro- 
ducing the breakdown of the heart and 
blood vessels and we have not yet learned 
how to check their progress. 


Auto Accidents and Suicides 


There still remain one or two items 
of serious interest to which reference 
should be made. One is automobile ac- 
cidents, the other is suicide. The former 
of these, as might be expected, shows a 
marked increase over the figures of ten 
years ago. The steady increase in the 
number of cars has carried with it a 
corresponding increase in the hazard. 
The only comfort is that the rate this 
year is appreciably lower than it was 
last year, 8.5% lower, largely due to the 
fact that in this year of unemployment 
there are probably a million cars less on 
the road than the year before and like- 
wise due to the crusades for safe driving 
that motor vehicle commissioners, pub- 
lic health organizations, and othér groups 
are conducting. 

The problem of suicide is more import- 
ant. This year the rate will be nearly 
twice what it was only ten years ago, and 
the mere figures of rates tell only half 
the story, because the suicide is a special 
type of risk. He is usually the man who 
knows what he wants. He has in many 
cases loaded up with insurance and the 
average claim is much above that of the 
average risk, so that the death rate itself 
does not reflect the amounts involved in 
suicide losses. In some companies, the 
losses from suicide are this year becom- 
ing a sizable part of the total claims paid 
and the situation is getting worse rather 
than better. The depression is to blame 
for many of these but many more are 





Big Production Piled Up 
By Equitable Agencies 


SECTIONAL DRIVES SUCCESSFUL 





Eastern Dept. Turns In Over 7,000 Apps.; 
Western Agencies Honor 
President Parkinson 





Evidence that business can be procured 
in gratifying volume these days has been 
secured by many agents of the Equitable 
Society, who have recently participated 
in campaigns in their various territories. 


From October 17 to November 12, 
members of the company’s Eastern De- 
partment field force wrote a total of 
7,059 applications for a volume of more 
than $23,200,000. The leading agents in 
this territory were entertained by the 
home office in New York this week. 
Congratulations were given particularly 
to Agency Manager Farnsworth of Bos- 
ton who was elected president of the 
Managers Association of the Eastern 
Department because of his organization’s 
splendid work. 

The company’s agencies on the West 
coast wished President Parkinson “Many 
Happy Returns” by producing a total of 
841 applications for $3,269,544 of insur- 
ance during a special birthday campaign 
in his honor from Nov. 2-26. 

Southern Football Contest 


A football campaign was conducted by 
the Southern Department in October, 
resulting in a total volume of $11,267,301. 
This campaign was staged in honor of 
Superintendent of Agencies Hale. Agen- 
cy Manager Beamer was chairman of the 
special campaign committee. 

Another campaign sponsored recently 
in Equitable ranks was a contest be- 
tween Peoria and Columbus, three issues 
being at stake: volume, binder volume 
and number of cases. Columbus won all 
three points by producing a volume of 
$1,600,000, of which $1,208,000 was on 
binder. The total represented 430 cases. 

The Society sponsored a number of 
meetings in New York this week. The 
five superintendents from the various 
territories were here for a series of con- 
ferences, and there was a meeting of 
metropolitan managers and _ leading 
agents on Wednesday, in addition to a 
luncheon tendered Eastern Department 
leaders. 





“OLDEST POLICYHOLDER” DIES 


The New England Mutual recently lost 
its “oldest policyholder,” in the death 
of Levi P. Rowland of Detroit, age 
ninety-five. Mr. Rowland held the poli- 
cy that had been longest in force of all 
policies on the books of the company, a 
$3,000 Ordinary Life contract issued in 
1860. This policy extended over a longer 
period than any other policy ever issued 
by the company. Mr. Rowland was ac- 
tive in Y. M. C. A. work for many years 
and was believed to be the first and the 
oldest Y. M. C. A. secretary in America. 





SURPRISE GIFT FOR AGENTS 


The Bankers Life has offered to send 
a surprise present to each company rep- 
resentative who writes either four ap- 
plications, one for each letter in the 
word, X-M-A-S, or $10,000 of new busi- 
ness during the first three weeks in De- 
cember. 





NAMED FLORIDA MANAGER 

Moorman M. Parrish has been ap- 
pointed Florida state manager for the 
Kentucky Home Life. Mr. Parrish, a 
resident of Gainesville, has been in life 
insurance since 1912. 





due to mental causes, many of them pre- 
ventable. 

Dr. Knight made a plea for the co- 
operation of life insurance companies in 
the endowment of research work especi- 
ally in the field of cancer and heart 
disease where a great deal remains to be 
accomplished and in connection with 
which lack of support threatens to stop 
extremely valuable work in process. 





AGAINST AD GROUP SEPARATION 


R. G. Richards of Atlantic Life Says 
Business Should Present 
United Front 


That the life and fire groups of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference shoul 
continue to operate as a united body 
and thus better serve the institutions of 
insurance, was the view expresse | by 
R. G. Richards, agency secretary of At 
lantic Life Insurance Company, in his 
remarks on this subject before the life 
group of the conference on Tuesday. 

The fact that under the present system 
the group sessions offer plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the study of peculiar and tech- 
nical problems, while the brief hours 
spent in joint session are of great valye 
in obtaining a broad picture of the ad- 
vertising problems of the industry as a 
whole, was advanced by Mr. Richards as 
one of the cogent reasons why a divorce 
of the two groups is unnecessary and 
undesirable. 

It was the further opinion of the 
speaker that the broader question of pub- 
lic relations demanded a continuance of 
the close relationship of all insurance 
advertising men. Mr. Richards felt that 
the trend of legislation and of public 
opinion might become such as to lead all 
insurance interests to present a united 
front. Should the question of social in- 
surance come to the point where it 
threatened to encroach upon the present 
activities of private insurance—life, fire, 
and casualty—the close co-operation of 
insurance advertising men would offer 
potentially one of the most effective 
weapons that the institution could call 
upon, the speaker concluded. 








AD MEN SET CHICAGO DATES 


Annual Meeting of I. A. C. to Be Held 
September 25-27 at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel 
The executive committee of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference at its closed 
meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, on Monday decided that its 1933 
annual meeting would be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 25-27. This selection of dates 
was governed by the fact that the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
will meet in the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
September 26-29, and members of the life 
group of the I. A. C. wish to be present 

for some of those sessions. 

Stanley F. Withe, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety publicity director, as president of 
the Conference presided at Monday's 
meeting. 








TELEPHONE TICKLER 


The Weekly Underwriter Gets Out New 
Edition of Numbers in the 
Insurance District 

One of the handiest works of reference 
in the New York insurance district is 
the Telephone Tickler for Insurance 
Men, published by The Weekly Under- 
writer. The new edition (November, 
1932) is just off the press. This little 
booklet is in demand because strange as 
it may seem it is not always easy to 
find ’phone numbers of insurance insti- 
tutions and insurance men in the regu- 
lar book of the New York Telephone Co. 
especially this being true in what 's 
known as the New York Telephone (o.’s 
Red Book—classified business directory. 





KENTUCKY HOME MANAGER 


The Kentucky Home Life has appoint- 
ed C. B. Capers manager at Nashville, 
Tenn. Mr. Capers entered life insurance 
in 1917 and since that time has success- 
fully served in managerial positions in 
Florida, Ohio, Tennessee, South Dakota 
and Texas. 





W. H. HARRISON SPEAKS 


William H. Harrison, vice- president 
and superintendent of agencies, Atl ntic 
Life, recently gave an inspiring talk be- 
fore the Cincinnati Association of Life 
Underwriters. His subject was “The Old 
Story in a New Setting.” 
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National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. of A. 
A. M. Johnson, Chairman of the Board 























A FINE OLD company For AMBITIOUS YOUNG MeN 





ESTABLISHED 1868 





It so happens that there are territorial openings north, south, east, 


west and in the middle west—under a contractual arrangement geared 


to your actual production results. 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Robert D. Lay Walter E. Webb 
President Executive Vice-President 


29 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Bete Managers’ 


First New York City Managerial 


Conference Proves Big Success 


Latest Method of Recruiting and Training New Material Cited 
By Connell, Hall, Dunsmore, McNamara, 
Schmidt, and Clark 
By Dixon Calderwood 


About one hundred life managers and 
general agents of New York City got 
an insight into what experience has 
taught some of their most successful con- 
freres at a highly instructive conference 
on agency management, held Thursday 
of last week at the Yale Club. The con- 
ference was divided into three parts: an 
afternoon session at which the speakers 
confined their remarks to relating facts 
and not pleasant generalities, a short 
business meeting, and a dinner at which 
business was for the most part forgotten. 

What serious interludes there were at 
the dinner were, however, obviously wel- 
comed. These included thought- provok- 
ing addresses by George Willard Smith, 
president, New England Mutual, and Ju- 
lian S. Myrick, Mutual Life manager. 
Also introduced were Peter M. Fraser, 
vice-president, the Connecticut Mutual; 
Charles C. Thompson, president, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
and Walter E. Barton, president, New 
York City Association, all making appro- 
priate remarks adding to the general 
good-fellowship. 

E. W. Allen Presides 

Edward W. Allen, of Allen & Schmidt, 
New England Mutual general agents, and 
president of the Life Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York, which 
sponsored the affair as an innovation, 
presided throughout the day and evening. 
The general agents and managers who 
addressed the afternoon conference 
were: Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mu- 
tual; J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mutual; Wil- 
liam J. Dunsmore, Equitable Society; 
John C. McNamara, Guardian; H. Ar- 
thur Schmidt, New England Mutual, and 
Paul F. Clark, John Hancock, of Boston, 
the only out-of-town speaker at this ses- 
sion, 

The important subject of “Recruiting 
and Selection of New Agents” was taken 
up by Messrs. Connell, Hall and Duns- 
more, and it was noted that they agreed 
in principle on a surprising number of 
things. For instance, they were all of 
the opinion that the best agents come 
into the agency through the personal en- 
deavors of the general agent and _ his 
agency force; that the best agents usual- 
ly come without previous insurance ex- 
perience; that determination and ambi- 
tion are two most necessary qualifica- 
tions, and that a certain amount of elim- 
ination is desirable. Most managers, they 
argued, dislike to tell those men in their 
agencies who seem to get nowhere, to get 
out and find a business more suited to 
them. Instead they hold them and hurt 
both the agency and the men themselves. 

Virtues in Elimination 

Mr. Connell emphasized that every 
agency must have an influx of new ma- 
terial from time to time to “pep” up the 
organization, to keep enthusiasm alive. 
New agents ‘should average $150,000 paid 
production their first year, in his opin- 
ion. He stressed the need of proper 
elimination, said that men are, as a rule, 
plus or minus quantities. They assist or 
hinder the organization and if they are 
a hindrance they should leave. The 
mental effect of those who are getting 
nowhere is of the greatest danger to the 
others and a factor to be combated in 
agency organization. 

The setting of a proper goal in selling 
was suggested as a necessary step for 
the recruit. Mr. Connell recommended 
individual interviews at which the sub- 
ject would get thorough consideration. If 
an agent is able to produce $200,000, in 
the manager’s opinion, why tell him he 
is capable of $400,000? Men become dis- 


couraged when they see they cannot pos- 
sibly live up to expectations. 

A constructive suggestion by Mr. Con- 
nell was that managers would do well 
to keep a careful prospect file of future 
recruits. In this way they will not let 
good men slip through their fingers. 
Rather, they can cultivate them just as 
the salesman does his prospects. The 
best recruits are not the easiest usually 
to get into the organization, and many 
of the most successful agents were 
“worked on” by managers for a one or 
two year period before they could be 
persuaded to enter life insurance. 


Tips From Elliott Hall 


There were plenty of sound thoughts 
offered also by the next speaker, J. El- 
liott Hall, a successful veteran in agency 
management. Mr. Hall disclosed what a 
nine-year survey made by him as to 
recruiting and selection had shown. 
After outlining the various sources for 
recruits, he told how his best agents had 
come into the organization through his 





“Meat” of the Meeting 


It was noticeable that the speakers 
at the conference agreed on a sur- 
prising number of points. Among 
those which received repeated empha- 
sis were the following: 

The best agency material comes 
from men who have been personally 
recruited by the manager or by his 
agents; 

Careful selection of men is more im- 
veieein than good training; 

Men who enter life underwriting 
with personal financial troubles seldom 
stay in the business; an agent’s abil- 
ity to finance himself from three to 
six months is desirable; 

Elimination of “dead-wood” from 
time to time is necessary as is an 
occasional influx of new material; 

Agency meetings with good speak- 
ers have their advantages, not the 
least of which is helping men get out 
of temporary mental depressions; 

A longer and more thorough train- 
ing period is now deemed necessary; 
the professional trend is definitely es- 
tablished in today’s set-up. 








personal efforts or those of his agents. 
Advertising in daily newspapers has 
brought him practically no results. Nor 
has he had any success with men who 
came from other agencies—there is usual- 
ly a pretty good reason why they leave, 
he said. 

The necessity of selecting men who will 
mix well with the present organization 
was pointed out by Mr. Hall. “A man 
who makes three or four changes in his 
particular business, always to better him- 
self, is the best type,’ * he said. “Also, 
we take into consideration whether he 
has been able to save money, whether 
he has a definite ambition, whether he 
is of the selling temperament, whether 
he has an income ambition. I would 
like to emphasize that, in my opinion, 
careful selection is more important than 
good training. A good man will come 
through regardless of handicaps.” Mr. 
Hall emphasized that those of artistic 
temperaments are seldom successful as 
salesmen. Nor are those who have no 
income ambition. 


W. J. Dunsmore on Recruiting 


There are three distinct methods of re- 
cruiting, according to William J. Duns- 


Conference 


GEORGE W. SMITH 


more, the next speaker :—unfair prose- 
lyting, open-door or hope method, and 
professional. It is not fair to the or- 
ganization to take on _ disappointed 
agents, men who have previously failed 
in insurance selling, he said, adding that 
he is strongly sold on men making a 
fresh start in the business. He prefers 
as agents men who are college gradu- 
ates, are married or engaged, have not 
earned i in excess of $4,000 previously, and 
are in the age group, 21-30. He has found 
that the further away they are from age 
thirty the less desirable they are as pros- 
pective agents. 

It is up to the manager to go after 
the men he wants and not accept those 
who come to him “from out of a clear 
sky,” Mr. Dunsmore stated. It is a dan- 
gerous system for managers to hire men 
they know little about. In these times, 
particularly, they can be choosy. Mr. 
Dunsmore also referred to the impor- 
tance of the professional trend today. 
Agents must be more than salesmen; 
they must be friends of all other insur- 
ance people. The Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter designation is increasing in sig- 
nificance, in his opinion, and the move- 
ment should have an important influence 
on future selection. 

A brief general discussion on recruiting 
and selection followed Mr. Dunsmore’s 
talk, among those taking part being John 
M. Fraser, Connecticut Mutual, and Ru- 
dolph Recht, Northwestern Mutual. 


J. C. McNamara on Morale 


“Keeping Up Morale” was the subject 
of John C. McNamara, Jr., who has 
made quite a reputation keeping up the 
morale of a large youthful agency or- 
ganization. At the outset Mr. McNa- 
mara emphasized the necessary relation 
between selection-elimination and morale. 
If the manager is able to select men who 
are not only well fitted to the work 
but who will work together harmoni- 
ously, his job is made far easier. Morals 
and morale are bound up together, in 
Mr. McNamara’s opinion. Men who have 
an appreciation of self-control, discipline, 
ambition and confidence are the kind 
needed in this business. 

The difference between collective and 
individual morale was cited by the speak- 
er. ‘In the long run it is the individual 
which counts, but an agency can provide 
forms of collective morale which can 
be of the greatest influence. This latter 
type is “short-haul” morale, which helps 
a man get out of a temporary depres- 
sion. Mr. McNamara urged his listeners 
to sponsor a single event at intervals 
which will draw the imagination of the 
agency and help keep up their interest. 
His organization holds breakfasts at in- 
termittent periods which have been valu- 
able in this regard, adding a certain 
amount of zest to the tediousness of the 





in New York 


Smith Calls Jevepanee 
Great Investment Force 


BUILT ON SOUND FRAMEWORK 





Says Influence of Farm Loans and Rail- 
road Bonds Has Been Over- 


Emphasized 





That life insurance is the biggest in- 
vestment force in the United States at 
the present time was stressed by Presj- 
dent George Willard Smith of the New 
England Mutual in addressing the man- 
agers at a gala dinner which climaxed 
the conference. He defined life insurance 
as a “miracle structure,” built carefully 
on the soundest type of framework. 

People are inclined to overplay the in- 
fluence of farm loans and railroad bonds 
on the life insurance structure, Mr. 
Smith asserted. After all, he said, they 
represent only a relatively small percent- 
age of the assets of the companies. Poli- 
ticians and daily newspapers have over- 
emphasized their importance and they 
consequently have received undue recog- 
nition. 

The companies are not fearful of the 
railroad situation, Mr. Smith declared; 
they are aware that railroads cannot be 
dispensed with and are only in a tem- 
porary depression. In five to ten years’ 
time they will likely be back in a domi- 
nant position. Bankers are also assured 
that the banking situation is definitely 
on the mend. The speaker said that he 
has talked with many prominent bankers 
in recent weeks, all of whom feel sure 
that the low peak of the depression was 
passed in the early summer. 

Those engaged in life insurance work 
should be prouder than ever before of 
their institution, President Smith stated. 
They should also realize the opportunity 
they have to help reestablish confidence 
in the people of this country. “We are 
coming into an era in which life insur- 
ance is being considered as truly an in- 
vestment,” he said. “It will be, in fact, 
a golden era for life agents if they work 
along the highest ethical lines.” 





Myrick and Fraser Speak 
Out Against “Twisting” 


The need of life insurance people 
working together to help abolish “twist- 
ing” of business was emphasized in plain- 
spoken terms by Julian S. Myrick, in 
speaking at the managers’ dinner. Life 
associations have long been on record 
against the evil, he said, but unfortu- 
nately all people in the business, many 
not in touch with association affairs, do 
not hear of the cases. Mr. Myrick said 
that it falls within the responsibility of 
the companies themselves to see that 
their policyholders are protected by pass- 
ing such rules as they can work out as 
individual companies and by working to- 
gether collectively to stamp out and 
minimize this evil which creates such a 
large added expense and burden to the 
cost of insurance. 

This thought on “twisting” was warm- 
ly seconded by Peter M. Fraser, _ 
president of the Connecticut Mutu: tL 
brief remarks. He agreed that the time 
has come for the companies to do every- 
thing within their power to combat the 
practice. 





daily job. 

The speaker also contrasted discour- 
agement and depression, said that the 
distinction must be kept in mind. Ma- 
turity comes only after certain periods 
of depression, he said, adding that the 
“truly great man refuses to be discour- 
aged by any single set of circumstances. 

January Course Announced 

In line with the theme of morale, 
Chairman Allen next introduced Edward 
J. Sisley, Travelers, who told of a valu- 
able course which will be sponsored in 
January by the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York. The lecturers will 
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Riehle, Russell, and 
Way Give Sales Tips 


NEW YORK C. L. U. MEETING 





Chapter Members Told to Avoid Over- 
Seriousness, to Make Presentations 
Simple But Interesting 





The miniature sales congress put on 
by the New York City C. L. U. Chapter 
Tuesday noon at the Western Univer- 
sities Club turned out to be both an in- 
structive and pleasurable event. The 
crowd listened with interest to the sug- 
gestions offered by three of their best 
known and most successful associates: 
Theodore M. Riehle, associate manager, 
Equitable Society; Donald Russell, up- 
town manager, J. C. McNamara Organ- 
ization, and Nelson M. (“Pi”) Way, Mc- 
Millen Agency, Northwestern Mutual. 

“Don’t take yourselves too seriously,” 
was the advice of Mr. Riehle. “There is 
such a thing as over-doing knowledge 
in sales work. Naturally, we want to 
be well equipped and have as much 
knowledge as possible to draw on if nec- 
essary, but try to avoid giving the im- 
pression that you are giving advice to 
the prospect. Confine yourself to simple 
language and keep in mind always the 
fundamentals which have brought suc- 
cess to the outstanding producers and 
which do not change with conditions. 


ness,” Mr. Riehle added. “Get this idea 
over to your prospects and they'll begin 
to think constructively. Many men, no 
matter how much they earn, save prac- 
tically nothing. Relatively few have the 
equivalent of one year’s income saved. 
A fine approach can be built around this 
thought.” Mr. Riehle also recommended 
the selling of juvenile policies. 
Method Study Advisable 

The need of agents keeping a careful 
watch on the time of their various ac- 
tivities was pointed out by the next 
speaker, Donald Russell. A thorough 
study of how past results were gotten 
will reveal many things, he said. One 
agent may be making too many calls and 
not enough presentations, or vice-versa. 
Mr. Russell believes that all details of 
the work should be carefully checked up 
so that wrong methods can gradually be 
eliminated. 

That life insurance can well be sold 
today for the purpose of estate depre- 
ciation prevention was also emphasized 
by the speaker. The public has learned 
their lesson in the last few years and 
should now be receptive to arguments 
along this line. 

“Pi” Way, the last speaker, agreed 
with Mr. Riehle’s statement that the 
agent should avoid being too serious. He 
must try to get the romance of life in- 
surance over to people, must appeal to 
their emotions as well their sanity. The 
injection of humor at appropriate mo- 
ments was recommended by Mr. Way. 
“That,” he said, “is good salesmanship. 
Like physicians, we must try to make 
the pill sugar-coated and they'll be more 
likely to swallow it.” 

Selling on a “need” basis was urged 
by Mr. Way. Some agents merely tell 
prospects they need additional coverage 
or should take advantage of special poli- 
cies that have been launched, etc., with- 
out going to the root of things and find- 
ing out for what purpose additional is 
needed. 

Grant L. Hill, president of the chapter, 
presided at the meeting, and urged the 
members to help enroll a full member- 
ship in the C. L. U. review course which 
will open at New York University Jan- 
uary 25. He also announced that Dr. 
S. S. Huebner will address the chapter 
at its next meeting, January 12. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL DIVIDENDS 

The dividend scale of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life for the first six months of 1933 
will be on the basis of 70% of the pres- 
ent scale. Interest on proceeds left with 
the company will be 4.6% instead of 4.8 
as at present, while the rate on divi- 
dends left to accumulate will be cut from 
4.6% to 4.5%. 


0A Welcome Awaits You Here 





Entrance to the Editorial and Business Department 


offices of 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


94 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Opposite the ROYAL Building 


Says Life Managers Can 
Afford To Be Choosy 


IDEAL QUALIFICATIONS CiTEp 





Paul F. Clark Explains His Agency Sys. 
tem; Prospective Agent Geis 
Four Inspections 





One of the most valuable messaves 5 
the New York City managers’ confcrenc, 
at the Yale Club this week was given }y 
Paul Clark, John Hancock general agen; 
of Boston, a former president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit. 
ers. Always a convincing speaker \; 
Clark told of some of the practices which 
his agency had found resultful after try. 
ing out all sorts of systems. 4 

Mr. Clark believes that it is no longer 
necessary for a manager to paint the 
business in glowing colors to a prospec- 





PAUL F. CLARK 


tive agent. Rather, the prospect should 
be made to understand that the business 
is a hard one and that relatively fey 
reach great heights. Painting the busi- 
ness in a black light will immediately 
eliminate the weak applicants who have 
not enough foresight to see the glories 
and possibilities through the hard work 

It was pointed out that “as a matter 
of fact, a man must be pretty good to 
get into the Clark Agency today.” The 
prospect has to pass the inspection of 
four mén and is only taken if three of 
the four approve. Mr. Clark believes 
that the life insurance business can well 
afford to be particular today and that it 
deserves to draw only the well qualified 
Among the most desirable qualities cited 
were determination — initiative — enthu- 
siasm—physical and mental condition 
and knowledge. 


Types of Men Wanted 


The following types of persons were 
held by Mr. Clark to make the best 
agents: men or women with some higher 
education (not necessarily college gradu- 
ates), married or engaged, having some 
sales or business experience, between the 
ages of 28-38, with local connections, and 
not worried by finances. 

Mr. Clark explained that his agency 
force was divided into two groups, the 
juniors (those who have never written 
$5,000 in premiums annually) and the 
others, who were considered “graduates. 
The agency withholds 5% of the com- 
mission of the juniors, giving it back to 
them in practical sales assistance from 
the supervisors. That 5% entitles the 
agent to all the help the agency can give 
And, the junior is also constantly spurred 
on to graduate so that he can collect his 
full commission. 

The Clark agency never makes an un- 
secured advance to a member, but will 
sometimes grant loans secured by a sure- 
ty bond. New agents are made to ul- 
derstand immediately that they can se- 
cure no advances, that the straight com- 
mission plan is used. The surety bond 
idea, however, has been working for some 
time and has been found satisfactory. 
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“Sweet are the uses 
of Adversity” 


OW and again, in times of communal stress, we find people 
united in communal effort to a degree normally impossible 


of achievement. 


Man is never so gregarious as when cooperating with his 
neighbour against a common emergency, or to repulse a com- 


mon foe. 








This is one of the most obvious glories of war; and in a peace- 
time cause, it is a fact none-the-less glorious, although perhaps less 
obvious. True character, whether it be of the individual or of the 
institution, is seasoned and strengthened in facing any crisis which 


calls for a broadening in human experience and human sympathies. 


It is doubtful if anyone—even one experienced in a genera- 
tion or more of an American life company’s administration—can 
point to a period of more effective inter-company cooperation than 


that which has developed amongst us in the past few years. 








We have been brought together as never before. 


Today, with the emergency now happily on the wane, we would 
venture the hope that the dawning opportunities of the future may 
serve, as effectively as have the fading exigencies of the past, to 


intensify our mutual understanding and helpfulness. 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


Established 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE... __.. . . NEW YORK CITY 











CARL HEYE, President JAMES A McLAIN, Vice-President 
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New York Association Hears Fine 
Talks By Klein, Dingman and Riley 


Speakers Declare That Depression Has Further Emphasized 
the Inherent Strength of Life Insurance; 
Prominent Guests Attend Dinner 


How the business depression has strik- 
ingly brought before the public a greater 
realization of the inherent strength of 
life insurance was forcefully told by Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, in an 
address before the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City at the Hotel 
Astor on Tuesday evening. In his opin- 
ion, life insurance has shown itself ob- 
livious to hard times and thus made itself 
all the more important to the country. 

Dr. Klein’s address was one of several 
interesting features which made the De- 
cember meeting of the association out- 
standing, not the least of which was the 
presence of many prominent executives 
of the business, in New York for insur- 
ance week activities. Among those seen 
at the head table were W. Howard Cox, 
president, and George L. Williams, exec- 
utive vice-president, Union Central Life; 
H. A. Behrens, president, Continental 
Assurance, and Henry Moir, president, 
United States Life. 

Two others in this group addressed the 
association prior to Dr. Klein, namely: 
Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice-president, 
Continental Assurance, and George D. 
Riley, insurance commissioner of Missis- 
sippi. Walter E. Barton, president of 
the New York Association, presided. 

What life insurance has done at this 
juncture in history is especially impor- 
tant, Dr. Klein declared. It has helped 
reassure people, has been a factor in 
making for tranquility and avoidance of 
riots and other troubles which have char- 
acterized other depressions. There is no 
doubt that by giving peace of mind to 
thousands life insurance has been a great 
moral stabilizer affecting the crowd as 
well as_ individuals. Insurance, Dr. 
Klein said, teaches people to look for- 
ward and to forget what has transpired. 
It provides basis for hope and what the 
people need particularly now is confi- 
dence which comes from hope. 

The place of insurance in America as 
against that of other nations was con- 
trasted by the speaker. Here, he said, 
insurance has risen from the ranks of 
the citizens; it is not paternalistic. 
Through it American citizens have 
shown their ability to take care of them- 
selves, of not being dependent upon the 
government. Life insurance here is 
moreover an outstanding evidence of the 
group spirit of Americans, who like to 
work together for common ends. It sym- 
bolizes real self-reliance and disproves 
the idea that Americans are careless and 
improvident, as pointed out by some 
critics. Another virtue is that it reaches 
every class and every section of the land, 
thus making it all the more potent. 

The trend of life insurance in the fu- 
ture is bound to be secure, Dr. Klein de- 
clared, because of its long record of se- 
curity and the strength of its foundation. 
It is one of the things which is being 
most effective right now in pulling this 
country out of the abyss of the depres- 
sion. Why shouldn’t insurance people 
face the future with equanimity when 
they realize that while the population in- 
creased 16% in the past ten years, life 
insurance reserves increased 140%. 

Dr. Dingman’s Remarks 


That there are 40,000,000 employed in 
the United States today as well as 10,- 
000,000 unemployed was stressed by Dr. 
Harry W. Dingman in his talk. “We 
hear plenty of those who are not em- 
ployed,” he said, “but not enough of the 
40,000,000 who do have employment. This 
40 million is our field of prospects. They 
have employment of some sort or other, 
40 million who believe in insurance as 
they never did before, 40 million whose 
income this year is estimated to be a lit- 


tle short of $50,000,000. 
about $1,200 per each.”, 
Dr. Dingman brought out, as did Dr. 
Klein, that the depression has done a 
number of important things for life in- 
surance. “There is confidence in insur- 
ance as never before in history,” he de- 
clared, “and it has done more. It has 
improved our longevity prospects be- 
cause our mode of living is simpler and 
more natural. General population mor- 
tality is improving despite too many sui- 
cides, despite neglect of chronic ailments 
because of lack of funds, despite a de- 
ferred mortality we are acquiring be- 
cause there are children today who are 
under-fed and under-nourished. 


It averages out 


Insurance Idea Widely Accepted 


“The insurance idea was never so wide- 
ly accepted as now. Our clients who 
used to think of life insurance as death 
insurance chiefly, are learning to appre- 
ciate it in its largest sense, which is pro- 
tection of life values, life values whether 
stored up by past earnings (insurance 
for investment), whether projected into 
old age (insurance for annuities), wheth- 
er interrupted by death (insurance for 
beneficiaries). They are believing what 
J. Elliott Hall has been preaching for 
years, that an individual has no right to 
build an investment estate until his in- 
surance estate is established on a decent 
minimum basis. 

“The depression has done more yet for 
insurance. It sobered us when we were 
not without danger of imperiling the 
three cornerstones of our institution: 
sage investments, safe selection of risks, 


and sane overhead. The intensive thought 
that we have put on investing our money, 
selecting our risks, and watching our ex- 
penditures, will prove of advantage to 
our policyholders and their beneficiaries 
for years and years to come. A hun- 
dred thousand dollars is a hundred thou- 
sand dollars whether lost by underwrit- 
ing or investments or extravagant over- 
head; and a hundred thousand dollars 
saved by underwriting is just as big a 
hundred thousand dollars as administra- 
tive savings or investment profits of the 
same amount. Selection of risks is a 
real responsibility, and we learn a lot 
about it in home offices. 

“Selection of risks is our mutual prob- 
lem. You select the applicants from 
whom our policyholders are chosen. It 
is vitally important that we should be in 
accord as to the kind of prospects you 
should solicit in order to get the kind 
of applicants that supply the kind of 
policyholders that we all of us what. I 
do not believe in trying to solve any 
such problem by generalities only. It is 
to mutual advantage to discuss individual 
cases fully and frankly—I mean fully and 
frankly, not arbitrarily nor autocratical- 
ly—so that the agent may know if the 
home office personnel is broad and sym- 
pathetic and tse type he wishes to do 
business with. And in no less degree 
it lets the home office man know if the 
agent has the same ideas and ideals as 
his company.” 

Shuff Introduces Riley 

The other main speaker of the eve- 
ning, Commissioner Riley of Mississippi, 
was introduced by John L. Shuff, well 
known Union Central representative of 
Cincinnati, a former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
Known as a humorist, Mr. Riley had the 
crowd laughing intermittently during his 
talk. 

“The public should not be allowed to 
forget the lessons of the depression,” Mr. 
Riley asserted. “The way the institution 
of life insurance has stood up demands 
the admiration of the world. As I see 
it, there are no obstacles in the way of 
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SENSATIONAL? - - - NO! 


The same sound principles and practices year after year 


PRACTICAL? - - - YES! 


Proved by satisfactory experiences with seventy companies 


DEPENDABLE? - - - YES! 


Promises that are kept—business that renews 


Many conservation plans have been suggested—the original 
plan of The Otis Hann Company has even been copied—never- 
theless more than the mechanics of the plan are necessary. Of 
vital importance are the past experience, practical working 
knowledge, ideals and motivation behind our thirty years effort. 


policyholders react?”—“How does it renew?”—and “How does 
it benefit agents?” We can refer you to more than one Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance Company or their agents for the answer 
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continued progress of the business.” 

Mr. Riley contrasted today’s life yn. 
derwriter with the agent of the old days 
who had to sell on an entirely different 
basis, who sold policies “when, how and 
where he could.” Yesterday’s avents 
had no real conception of the importan; 
work they were doing laying the founda. 
tion of this marvelous structure of today 
Commissioner Riley believes that today’ 
agent must have far greater knowledge 
than merely insurance, that he must have 
a real conception of economic problems 

Before the speaking started President 
Barton announced the agency winners of 
banners for big attendances at the pre- 
vious meeting: Class A—William A. Sy]- 
livan, Metropolitan Life; 
Reichert, Travelers, and C—Leo p 
Laudau, Guardian. He also introduced 
William J. Dunsmore, chairman of the 
association’s membership committee, and 
Ralph G. Engelsman. Mr. Dunsmore an- 
nounced that an intensive membership 
drive would be conducted at the begin- 
ning of 1933, with the following goals in 
view: 1,328 members by February | 
2,000 by March 1, and 2,600 by April. Mr. 
Engelsman announced the “All-Star” life 
course to be given in January under the 
association’s auspices, described elsewhere 
in this issue. 





FARM MORTGAGE ACTION 





Insurance Men Warn Against Impairing 
Company Reserves by Suggested 
Drastic Measures in Wisconsin 

A meeting of the Wisconsin Council 
of Agriculture committee at Madison, 
which is making plans to draft a law 
to permit the state government under 
its police powers to declare an emer- 
gency and adjust farm mortgages so that 
farmers will not be foreclosed, and per- 
haps until “refinancing” of farm mort- 
gages can be discussed, was of interest 
to domestic companies as well as in- 
surance companies operating in the state 
of Wisconsin. 

H. A. Merrifield of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life loan department and Clar- 
ence Kiocksin of the legislative depart- 
ment, warned against impairing the re- 
serves of insurance companies by drastic 
state measures on farm mortgages. They 
described the lenient methods used in 
dealing with farm mortgagors. 

Insurance companies have a cushion 
both in their surplus and dividends which 
would take care of adjustments made 
under the proposed state law on farm 
mortgages, declared Deputy Attorney 
General F. M. Wylie who met with the 
committee. ‘ 





1933 Convention Dates 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has announced that the 
1933 convention will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, September 
25-29. The Insurance Advertising 
Conference will meet at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in the same city, 
September 25-27. 











JOHN BIDLAKE DIES ; 

John Bidlake of Billings, Mont., died 
last week at the age of sixty-nine, just 
twenty days after he had completed a 
quarter century as a general agent for 
the Northwestern National. Mr. Bidlake 
first became associated with the com- 
pany in 1907 at Park River, N. D. Early 
this year because of failing health Mr. 
Bidlake turned the active management 
of the agency over to his son Morgan, 
who is now operating it as the Morgan 
J. Bidlake Agency. 


D. J. PORTER APPOINTMENT. 

Donald J. Porter has been named dis- 
trict manager for a new western Michi- 
gan district by the Equitable Society. He 
will have offices in Grand Rapids. Mr. 
Porter for the past two years has been 
field assistant to the Battle Creek dis- 
trict manager. 


CLEVELAND APPOINTMENT 
A. L. McKnight, Jr., of Cleveland has 
been appointed Kentucky Home Life 

general agent in Northeastern Ohio. 
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Would Cut Cost Of Huge 
Schedule B In Report 


woRK AND EXPENSE ARE HEAVY 





American Life Convention and Life 
Presidents’ Association Join in 
Requests To Commissioners 





The joint standing committee on blanks 
{the American L ife Convention and the 
\ssociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
fled with the Insurance Commissioners’ 
fonvention at its meeting in New York 
this week the following memorandum 
concerning the listing of loans in sched- 
ile B: 2 
Due to the tremendous proportions 
yhich Schedule B, Part 3 of the Life 
Insura e Statement Blank has assumed 
n recent years, with the consequent 

jormous increase of the work and ex- 
ane in its preparation, the Joint Stand- 
ing Co immittee on Blanks of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Association 

; Life Insurance Presidents respectfully 
request s the commissioners and supe rin- 
ieatent s through the National Conven- 
‘on of Insurance Commissioners that in 
the preparation of Schedule B, Part 3 for 
1932, the following procedure be permit- 
ted: 

1, All loans of $25,000 and over be reported 
individuua lly as heretofore. 

All loans of less than $25, 000 be summa- 
ana and the totals shown in the following 
groups: 

4—Loans on which interest is overdue more 
than three but less than six months. 

B—Loans on which interest is overdue six 
months or more. 

C—Loans on which taxes, assessments or other 
liens are delinquent more than one year, 
except loans reported under (a), (b) or 
(c). 

3. Under remarks in the extreme righthand 

olumn, indicate which mortgages are being fore- 
closed if reported individually, otherwise the 
weregate amount under foreclosure for each 
summarized group. 

4. This grouping be applied to farm and city 
properties separately after first classifying mort- 
gages by states. 





ds — 

Dinner to Commissioners 

The insurance commissioners, fol- 
lowing their meeting at the Pennsyl- 
vania this week, were guests at a 
dinner at the Waldorf - Astoria 
Wednesday night. The affair was in 
charge of a commiittee of prominent 
insurance men. More than 350 were 
present, among them many leading 
figures in all branches of insurance. 
This is the first time that a dinner 
to the commissioners has been given 
in New York. 








R. M. FEELY MADE MANAGER 
Official announcement has been made 
of the appointment of Robert M. Feely, 
as Eastern manager for the North Amer- 
an Life with headquarters in the 
Academy Building, Newark. The for- 
mer general agency which was under the 
supervision of Arthur Schuman, as gen- 
eral agent with offices in the Industrial 
Building, Newark, has been removed to 
the new quarters in the Academy Build- 
ing. 





POLICYHOLDERS’ NIGHT 


Thursday, January 12, will be “Policy- 
holders’ Night” at the dinner meeting 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York City at the Hotel Astor. The 
speaker will be Dr. S. S. Huebner of 
the University of Pennsylvania, dean of 
the American College of Life Under- 
Writers, Agents are urged to invite their 
policyholders to be their guests on this 
‘vening to hear Dr. Huebner. 





L. J. PETIT DIES 


L. J. Petit, a trustee of the North- 
western. Mutual Life and widely known 
capitalist, died in Milwaukee last week. 
He had been a member of the executive 
committee of the company since 1909. He 
Was seventy-six years old. 





PRU STOCKHOLDERS’ MEET 
he annual meeting of the stockhold- 
rs of the Prudential will be held at the 


_ fice in Newark on Monday, Janu- 
ary 


Nearly Forty Years 
of Growth in the 
United States 








































The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was 
founded in 1867. 


It has maintained an active organization in the 
United States for 36 years. 
United States has been remarkable, its American 


Its progress in the 


clients now numbering a very large proportion of 
its million policyholders. 


It is licensed in 40 states and in the District of 
Hawaii and maintains fifty-five branch offices in the 
United States, giving a coast to coast service. 


Payments due under United States policies are 
made in United States currency either at the branch 
office through which the application was made or at 
the branch office at which the policy may be re- 
corded at the time of settlement—whichever best 


suits the convenience of policyholder or beneficiary. 





Since starting business the Company has disbursed 
in death claims, matured endowments, dividends 
and other payments to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries $677,000,000. 


Its assurances in force at the end of 1931 exceeded 


Three Billions of Dollars. 


The Sun Life keeps on deposit with United States 
trustees approved securities to the value of its net 
liability to American policyholders. 
absolute protection to policyholders in the United 
States is assured. a 


In this way 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office Montreal 








F. V. Keealing Reelected 
Life Counsel Head 


OTHER OFFICERS ALSO RENAMED 


New Executive Commadinns Members Are 
John Barker, W. Calvin Wells and 
Andrew D. Christian 





Francis V. Keesling, vice-president and 
general counsel of the West Coast Life, 
was re-elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel, at the 
annual meeting of the association at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York this 





FRANCIS V. KEESLING 


week. The other officers were also re- 


elected—Alfred Hurrell, vice-president 
and general counsel, Prudential, being 
renamed vice-president; Harry Cole 
Bates, assistant general counsel of the 
Metropolitan Life, secretary-treasurer, 
and Miss Mildred E. Drinan, assistant 
secretary. 

Several changes were made, however, 
in the line-up of the executive commit- 
tee. Louis H. Cooke, New York Life 
general counsel, was renamed chairman, 
and Clyde P. Johnson, vice-president and 
general counsel, Western & Southern, 
was reelected a member. The new mem- 
bers are: John Barker, vice-president 
and general counsel, Berkshire Life; W. 
Calvin Wells, general counsel, Lamar 
Life, and Andrew 1). Christian, general 
counsel, Atlantic Life. 

There was a large turn-out at this 
year’s meeting of the association, includ- 
ing more than eighty members and many 
guests. Two of the addresses, those of 
Allen May, vice-president and general 
attorney, Missouri State Life, and Earl 
S. MacArthur, attorney, Teachers’ Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association, are re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. Much in- 
terest was shown in the address of 
George Wharton Pepper, general coun- 
sel, Penn Mutual Life, and former U. S. 
Senator from Pennsylvania, who spoke 
on “Federal Jurisdiction Based on Di- 
versity of Citizenship.” 

Resolutions were passed on two distin- 
guished life insurance men who died dur- 
ing the past year—Darwin P. Kingsley, 
chairman of the board, New York Life, 
and Morten Jourdan, general a. 
Missouri State Life. Ralph H. Kastner, 
attorney, American Life Convention, was 
elected to membership in the association. 





JOHNSON AGENCY ELECTION 

The new president of the Holgar J. 
Johnson Agency Association of the 
Penn Mutual Life agency in Pittsburgh 
is Albert F. Randolph. He was elected 
as the result of a contest held each year 
and based on the agent’s helpfulness to 
the agency as a whole and to individual 
agents; his success as a personal pro- 
ducer, and his general standing in the 
community. Mr. Randolph is a graduate 
of the University of Pittsburgh and was 
with the Bell Telephone Co. before en- 
tering life insurance. 


























The ECKENRODES 


A Life Insurance Family 
For Fifty-Six Years 


By W. L. Hadley 


It is probable that no other life insur- 
ance company in this country has an 
agent-family with such an unusual life in- 
surance genealogy as is found in the as- 
sociation between the Penn Mutual Life 
and the Eckenrode family. The Penn 
Mutual Life is eighty-five years old and 
for fifty-six of these years the Ecken- 
rode family has been prominent in the 
agency field of its Pennsylvania territory, 
and for twenty-six years an Eckenrode 
has headed the Brooklyn agency of the 
company. 

Throughout the years there have been 
eleven Eckenrodes directly 
with the company. At the present time 
there are nine Eckenrodes in the serv- 
ice of the Penn Mutual Life, six of them 
connected with the E. R. Eckenrode gen- 
eral agency at Harrisburg, Pa., one of 
them with the Holgar J. Johnson Agency 
of the company at Pittsburgh, and two 
of them with the Jos. A. Eckenrode 
agency in Brooklyn. 

First of the Penn Mutual Eckenrodes 

The first Penn Mutual Eckenrode 
was William M., who was general agent 
at York, Pa., from 1876 to 1912. He 
started as a part-time agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he was also employed 
as a printer on the Congressional Rec- 
ord. Through J. A. Goulden, Penn Mu- 
tual general agent in New York City 
who was then opening territory and ap- 
pointing agents in Pennsylvania, William 
M., founder of the Penn Mutual Ecken- 
family, became connected with the 


York, 


associated 


rode 
Pa., and its surround- 


company. 





ing counties was his territory. 

John W.. Eckenrode, brother of 
Founder Eckenrode, was the next to join 
the Penn Mutual. This he did in 1880, 
as general agent for Lancaster County, 
Pa. In 1904 the Harrisburg, Pa., agency 
was added to his responsibility, and he 
continued in charge of it until his death 
in 1915. 

Joseph A. Eckenrode, nephew of John 
W. of Lancaster and Harrisburg, was 
the third to become a Pennmutualist. He 
joined his uncle’s Lancaster agency in 
1896. Later he worked in Harrisburg. 
And then in 1906 he was assigned to the 
company’s general agency in Brooklyn. 

John W. Eckenrode, Jr., son of John 
W., of Lancaster and Harrisburg, be- 
came a Penn Mutual agent in September, 
1909. And on January 31, 1912, became 
his father’s partner, the firm name being 
J. W. Eckenrode & Son. After his 
father’s death he had sole charge of the 
agency until February, 1929, when, in a 
territorial adjustment made by the com- 
pany, his agency was transferred to Har- 
risburg. 

William H. Eckenrode, son of Founder 
Eckenrode, left college when he was 
twenty years old because of the illness 
of his father, and worked in the York, 
Pa., agency office from the spring of 
1911 to the fall of 1912, his father dying 
September 15 of that year. The young 
man was appointed general agent in 
York on October 1, 1912, and continued 
in that capacity until January 1, 1929, 
when, through a general re-arrangement 
of territory, the agency was transferred 
to Harrisburg. 

E. R. Eckenrode, son of a dentist, was 
the next in this chronology. He entered 
the Harrisburg agency, under his uncle 
John W., in March, 1914. In December, 
1915, John W. died, and in the next 
month Nephew E. R. was appointed gen- 
eral agent. In January, 1929, seven 
smaller Pennsylvania general agencies 
were added to his territory. 


Members of the E. R. Eckenrode General Agency, Penn Mutual Life, Harrisburg, Pa. 





R. Eckenrode, brother of E. of 


waciskaee was given his poo Re in 
1914, as a member of the Harrisburg 
agency. He joined the Army in Septem- 


ber, 1916, and was in France until the 
Armistice was signed. He then returned 
to the agency, and covered the touching 
corners of four states—Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia— 
until 1920. He then left the agency to 
take a commercial position. This he held 
until October, 1925, when he returned to 
the Harrisburg agency. He has been es- 
pecially successful in joint work, and is 





ECKENRODE 


now a co-operator with the agency’s new 
men. 

Joseph A. Eckenrode, Jr. son of Jo- 
seph A. of Brooklyn, came to that agency 
in March, 1928. He had taken the New 
York University course, and he attended 
the company’s second agency-building 
school. Since May, 1930, he has been a 
supervisor in his father’s office. 

T. Boyd Eckenrode, son of John W. 


of Lancaster and Harrisburg, and brother 


EB. &. 












WILLIAM M. ECKENROD! 


of John W., Jr., entered the agency of 
Joseph A. Eckenrode, in Brooklyn in 
January, 1928, and removed on Septem- 
ber 4, 1930, to the Lancaster branch of 
the E. R. Eckenrode Agency at Harris- 
burg. 

James B. Eckenrode, brother of E, R. 
of Harrisburg, came to the Holgar J. 
Johnson agency in Pittsburgh in 1928 
after many years of commercial life. In 
his first life insurance year he insured 
over four hundred lives for approximate- 
ly $1,000,000, and in 1929, his second year, 
his production was $750,000. In both 
years he led the Penn Mutual field in 
the number of lives insured. 

R. E. Eckenrode, a nephew of E. R. 
of Harrisburg, joined that agency in No- 
vember, 1930, he having previously been 
a member of the Penn Mutual’s M. R 
Miller & Son agency in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Of the eleven Eckenrodes in this gen- 
ealogy, two are dead—William M., of 
York, Pa., founder of one branch, and 
John W., first of Lancaster and then of 
Harrisburg, founder of another branch 


Sometimes Baffle Home Office 


The ramifications of these relationships 
have always been a puzzle to the Penn 
Mutual’s home office, and it is a stand- 
ing joke in the agency department of 
the company that probably no one of the 
living Eckenrodes could conscientiously 
take oath that he himself could definite- 
ly trace each part of this family tree. 

The Eckenrode family is as_ firmly 
rooted in the Penn Mutual as the Penn 
Mutual is in the soil of Pennsylvania, 
and in this more than a half century 
every Eckenrode has been a credit to 
the business of life insurance and has 
possessed the full respect of the home 
office. 

The Harrisburg agency, with E. k. Ec- 
kenrode at its head, has become one of 
the company’s largest and one of its best 
managed organizations. Last year’s paid- 
for production was $7,410,322. Its total 
insurance in force is $46,714,189, under 
13,899 policies, with a premium collection 
of about a million and a half am ually. 
It ranks eighth among the company’s 
agencies, and in Pennsylvania is second 


only to the John A. Stevenson agency 
in Philadelphia, 

Mr. Eckenrode uses the Unit Plan in 
his agency structure, the units being ter- 
ritorially divided to accord with the 


boundaries of the general agencies that 


were merged in 1929 with the H urris- 
burg agency. Each unit is xpi ed by 
a supervisor, who is directly res nsible 


to Mr. Eckenrode. Most of i recruit- 


ing is done by direct contact, suupple- 
mented by periodical campaigns in dis- 
tricts where new agents are required. 
Each applicant for a contract is person 


ally interviewed by the general agent 
before a contract is made. 

Mr. Eckenrode is strong for | luca- 
tion, and the agency educational depart- 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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The uncertain duration of Earnirng™ 
Power is one of the great hazzards of Life- 





Provide a Sure and Continuous income 
thru Monthly income Life Insurance~- 
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Have you seen the complete assortment of 
Western and Southern sales literatureP It is in 
colors and carries a punch that sells. A Western and 
Southern magazine is published exclusively for our 
policyholders, and another one for our agency force. 
Organizations for our representatives include the 
Western and Southern Legion, The Century Club, 
and the Neophytes. 


Western and Southern policies sell because our 
rates are among the lowest in the United States and 
our policies suit every life insurance need. Our 
representatives are given individual assistance and 
encouragement, with 52 weeks of steady employment 
every year. As the company desires to maintain the 
best paid field force on earth, it offers an unusual 
opportunity to worthy men. Agencies are now 
available in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 


MR. LIFE INSURANCE MAN 


“Consider your job in comparison with any other that 
you can get. Is it seasonal? Is it threatened by mergers or 
inventions? Are you in danger of being thrown out of work 
and being replaced by some automatic machine? 


“And how about old age? Are you displaced at forty- 
fiveP It is tragic to read in the papers about men dyeing 
their hair to hold their jobs, but not so with you. Your 
company values the judgment and strength of character that 
come with years of service. 


“Of two agents, one of whom quits to try something else 
and the other who makes up his mind to stay, the man who 
stays will be better off in ten or twenty years from now, 
because no business offers a man a better financial return 
for the effort expended, and no company offers a better 
future than the Western and Southern.”— 


Cuar.es F. WiiuiaMs, President. 





THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cincinnati 
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Partial Interlocking 
Committee Report Made 


DEFINITE POSITION LATER 
Condemns Holding Companies Not Oper- 
ated in Best Interests of Insur- 
ance Companies 
The committee on interlocking direc- 
torates of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners which held an 
open hearing Tuesday at the Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, brought in a prelim- 
inary report on Wednesday in which it 
condemned inter-relationships of compa- 
nies where such relationships lead to fi- 
nancial transactions primarily for the 
benefit of the holding companies rather 
than for the best interests of the insur- 

ance companies. 

The report of the committee follows: 

“Your committee formed to consider 
the question of interlocking directorates 
and holding companies hereby reports 
that it has considered many phases of 
the questions presented and has asked 
for public expression at an open mect- 
ing; that it is able now to make but a 
partial report. 

“Your committee is of the opinion that 
the inter-relationship of companies, 
either through holding companies, inter- 
locking directorates, stock ownership, or 
otherwise, has at times led to the ex- 
change or purchase of securities or other 
financial transactions by insurance com- 
panies for reasons primarily for the 
benefit of holding or affiliated companies 
rather than for the best interests of such 
insurance companies. This, your commit- 
tee unreservedly condemns and recom- 
mends that this convention endorse such 
position. 

“Your committee is not at this time 
able to present a definite program either 
of legislation or supervisory action but 
requests further time to make a more 
detailed report to this convention at its 
June meeting 
, Garfield W. Brown, 

Joseph B. Thompson, 
Chris A. Gough, 
George S. Van Schaick.” 

Commissioner S. A. Olsness, a member 
of the committee, was not present at the 
meeting at which this report was pre- 
pared, 


. . 
Interlocking Hearing 
(Continued from Page 1) 
gain much by an affiliation with a strong 
company in close touch with investment 
centers, he said. It all depended upon 
the conduct of the company rather than 
the form taken by the affiliation. Mr. 
Barnes was ready to concede that it was 
not desirable for a life insurance com- 
pany to own stock in another except that 
it was the purpose to have 100% control 
of the company. Under the present con- 
ditions Mr. Barnes felt that it was for- 
tunate that such affiliations could be 
made and he said that in his opinion it 
was part of the march of progress that 

this tendency be continued. 
Superintendent Van Schaick asked Mr 
Barnes, when he had concluded his re- 
marks, if he saw any reason why these 
company affiliations should not be con- 
trolled by law. Mr. Barnes responded 
that he dislikes the rigidity of legisla- 
tion and thought such control could be 
most effectively achieved under the dis- 
cretionary powers of the insurance com- 
It was the individual case in 
his view rather than the form that shoul] 
be controlled by supervision. 
Bassett Points to Record of Fire Grouvs 
Neal Bassett, when he addressed the 
commissioners, made an extended state- 
ment of the form of operations that was 
found in the fire insurance field. These 
were two-fold: (1) what might be called 
the ownership group with a key company 
that owns control of affiliated companies 
and (2) those having holding companies. 
The practice followed by the owner- 
ship group has been in use for many 
generations, Mr. Bassett said. The form 
was not invented in this country but had 
been used for a long time abroad where 
insurance started. The groups that were 


missioner 


in existence twenty-five years ago are 
all operating today and have proved to 
be most persistent and acceptable pur- 
veyors of insurance to the public during 
those years. Not only had the public 
interest never been exposed to hazard 
by the operation of these companies but 
they had many times proved a saving 
grace. He cited the San Francisco con- 
flagration as an illustration. 

Not once, to the best of his knowledge, 
Mr. Bassett said, has an owning com- 
pany refused to go to the support of an 
owned company. He said he knew of 
no single case where this had happened 
but in numerous instances the owned 
company had been assisted, particularly 
in cases of conflagration. 

Speaking of the holding company type 
of group Mr. Bassett said they were of 
various kinds but in his opinion it was 
not the form that was important but it 
was the management and conduct of the 
holding company that counted. He felt 
that the holding company form as such 
should not be destroyed because of 
abuses of a few. He said that in the 
fire insurance field there had been but 
one case of such abuse. 

The committee also 


heard some re- 


Canadians to Adopt 
Valuations Used Here 

R. L. FOSTER READS REPORT 

Ontario Supt. Calls Uniformity on Valu- 


ations Essential Because Insurance 
Is International 





Insurance Superintendent R. Leighton 
Foster of Ontario announced to the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at the meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York this week 
that the Association of Superintendents 





marks by Andrew F. Gates, legislative 
expert, of Hartford. Mr. Gates said that 
in forty years no failure of an insurance 
company of any kind had occurred un- 
der the Connecticut laws. He said that 
if states had not the laws to maintain 
the solvency and good management of 
companies they should get them but he 
would regret to see laws that, in order 
to achieve these ends, had the effect of 
impairing the function of insurance com- 
panies in providing sound protection. 
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of Insurance of the Provinces of Canada 
will use the same formula for valuations 
of securities for insurance companies 


LiCsS ac 
adopted by the American Commis rico: 
Convention with such minor m lifica- 
tions as may be necessary for ( nadian 
application. Mr. Foster said that ecause 
of the international character of :he in- 


surance business and because of the ex- 
tensive operation of Canadian co: panies 
in the United States and vice ve 
formity on the matter of valuati: 
highly essential. 

Mr. Foster and Insurance Superintend. 
ent B. A. Dugal of the Province , * Oue- 
bec constitute the Canadian standin, 
committee on valuation of securities anj 
both attended the commissioner’s meet. 
ing here this week. On Wednesday 
morning, after the Convention had 
adopted its valuation resolution, which 
appears on Page 1 of this issue, the Ca. 
nadian committee read its report that 
will be presented to the Canadian Super- 
intendents’ Association. It follows jn 
part: 

“During recent months your committee 
has undertaken exhaustive inquiries into 
the question of valuation of securities jn 
respect of annual statements for the cur- 
rent year. Several joint meetings have 
been held with the standing committee 
on valuation of securities of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
Recognizing the peculiarly international 
character of the insurance business, with 
Canadian companies doing a large and 
increasing business throughout the 
United States, and United States compa- 
nies carrying on business in every Proy- 
ince of Canada, close and continuous co- 
operation has been maintained between 
the two committees in the hope of reach- 
ing an agreement upon the basis of valu- 
ation of securities in order that such ba- 
sis might thus become truly internation- 
al in character, authorized by every 
province of Canada and every state of 
the United States. 

“Yesterday, the resolutions appended 
here to were reported by the said com- 
mittee of United States Commissioners 
and unanimously adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Your committee was a party to 
the terms of these resolutions and is of 
opinion that the basis of valuation there- 
in and thereby determined is a sound 
basis of valuation for the reasons therein 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Prorate Clause In 
Disability Defined 

APPLIES FOR TWO YEAR PERIOD 

Hold That Nothing In Standard Pro- 


visions Shall Be Construed As 
Prohibiting That Period 





The life committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
of which Commissioner E. _ Forrest 
Mitchell of California is chairman, pre- 
sented a resolution at the closing session 
of the commissioners’ meeting Wednes- 
day afternoon which was adopted by the 
convention concerning the prorate clause 
as applied to disability provisions of life 
policies. The sense of the resolution was 
that nothing in the standard provisions 
shall be construed as prohibiting or in- 
validating provisions in the so-called pro- 


rate clause of policies providing for th 
measurement of compensible monthly 1- 
come on the basis of the average " nth 
ly income of the insured for a neriod nt 
exceeding two years immediatelv ' eced- 
ing the commencement of disabilit) 
One of the state insurance departments 
raised the question of the application 0! 
the prorate clause on the grounds that 1! 
might be used to the disadvantage of the 
insured or even of the insuranc: id 


pany. This interpretation of the | 
clause affects but one company. 





EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
. HOST TO COMMISSIONERS 


The insurance commissioners weéTe 


suests of the Equitable Life As- — 
Society at luncheon at the Hotel enn 


sylvania, New York, Wednesday. 
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JOINT 
SURVIVORSHIP 
ANNUITIES 
Ages at Issue: 60 65 70 75 80 


Security and M 


The above chart shows how large the 
annual income will be when a man and wife 
(of equal age) invest their savings in a Joint 
Survivorship Annuity in order to secure a 
fixed, guaranteed income so long as both or 
the survivor lives. 

As you will notice, the annual return or 
yield on their single payment ranges from 
7.2% if they are 60 to 13.5% if they are 80. 
And, of course, other age combinations give 
either larger or smaller returns. 

Individual annuities are also available 
which would provide a still larger total in- 
come while both are living. But, since the 
income for the survivor would then be 
smaller, the choice of plan depends entirely 
upon needs and circumstances. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


aximum Income 


As for the security behind its guarantees, 
it is significant that the Phoenix Mutual, by 
its conservative financial management and 
81-year record of service, has earned a degree 
of public confidence without which the 
following fact would not be possible. 


In annuity income payments alone, the 
Phoenix Mutual is now distributing nearly 
$3,000,000 a year. 

In other words, Phoenix Mutual Annui- 
ties offer just what your clients want — 
security and maximum income. 


It will be worth your while to keep this 
in mind. Or, better still, why not write today 
for a schedule of rates in order to have the 
facts at hand and ready for use. 


Home Office: Hartford, Connecticut 
Established in 1851 


14% 


13% 


12% 


11% 


10% 


9% 


8% 
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An Appeal To Insurance Agents 


Stop Talking Death Insurance; Advocate Value of Insurance for Living; A Sure 
Way to Find A Welcome From Public; Advice From William Alexander 


William Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and one 
of the outstanding educators of America, 
has written the following letter to this 
paper: 

New York City, Dec. 2, 1932. 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 

This is an appeal through The Eastern 
Underwriter to the insurance agents of 
the United States. 

If you are an agent you will agree that 
the name given to what you have to offer 
the public is appropriate and attractive— 
Life Insurance. 

And you will also agree that if in your 
dealings with the public you can get 
along without ever using the word death 
it will be to your advantage. Well, I am 
satisfied that you can safely abandon the 
use of that word. 


Financial Security Lengthens Life 


You can tell a man who has secured an 
adequate amount of life insurance that 
he will live longer than the man who is 
without insurance, because he has been 
relieved of anxiety. That this is true 
of those who are supported by Annuities 
is clearly proved by mortality records, 
and I am sure it is true also of those 
who have adequate insurance protection. 
It is certainly true that during recent 
years the lives of multitudes of people 
have been cut short, or health has been 
impaired, because of financial injuries and 
perplexities; and that if these people had 
begun early in life to build up gradually 
an adequate amount of life insurance 
capital they would be in far better shape 
today financially, physically and mental- 
ly than they are. So much for that. 


Life Values 


Now consider a few of the life values 
that you can emphasize in offering in- 
surance. You can show a father who 
has an infant son that when the time 
comes to send him to college a heavy 
expense creating an immediate obliga- 
tion may be a burden even if he is as 
prosperous then as he is now. He can 
avoid that embarrassment by gradually 
building up an insurance capital suffi- 
cient to provide during his own lifetime 
for the boy’s education. 

The man whose home is mortgaged 
will be h poppy today if he has a policy 
that will ultimately pay off the mort- 
gage and give him in old age peace and 
comfort in his home. 

If, instead of being an insurance agent 
you were a real estate agent, I am sure 
you would not offer a house to a pur- 
chaser simply because his heirs might be 
glad to inherit it. You would offer it as 
a home, to provide comfort and conven- 
ience for the purchaser himself. 


Stabilizes Corporations 

The life of a corporation or partner- 
ship is stabilized by means of life insur- 
ance, and each officer or partner gains 
confidence regarding his own future be- 
cause his business interests are protected. 

Every purchaser of a policy should be 
informed that it can be converted into an 
Annuity for his own support in after life. 

When a man is offered a good invest- 
ment of the ordinary kind, he will not 
be repelled. He will want to know what 
this offer is, whether he has money to 
invest or not. But if an insurance agent 
asks him to grant him an interview he 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


will grant it grudgingly, or seek to avoid 
it. Why? For one reason, because he 
believes that his death will be the topic 
discussed. Every agent, therefore, 
poms do what he can to eliminate this 

ear 

In the old days preachers tried to 
alarm their hearers by enlarging upon 
the tortures of hell-fire. Subsequent 


teachers succeeded better by dwelling 
upon the joys of heaven. You can ac- 
complish more by offering rewards than 
by threatening punishment. You can 
catch more flies with honey than with 
vinegar. 


The Position of Wives 


Most people are continuous buyers, 
and are ready to deal with those who 
have something to sell, provided they 
are not insurance salesmen. Why this 
exception? For the same reason that 
they postpone the making of their wills. 

Some wives are superstitious, and re- 
gard it as unlucky to discuss death with 
their husbands, and even the husbands 
may have a touch of this superstition. 
Wives are sometimes misled also by ig- 
norance, assuming that the proceeds of 
a policy are offered as compensation for 
the loss of a husband. Such misappre- 
hensions are mainly things of the past. 
Nevertheless men and women still find 
death a distasteful subject. 

I wonder how many life underwriters 
have profited by the advice given by 
Frank L. Jones in his address before the 
National Association of Life Under- 





times. 


meet these demands. 


without sacrificing to the other. 


and Investment forms: 
retirement or annuities. 


J. B. REYNOLDS, 
President 


Stepping Forward With 


NEW POLICIES— 
To Meet and to Help 


The Insurance Buyer With 
NEW NEEDS.... 


LIFE INSURANCE DEMANDS of today, are for maximum protection, 
with the option guaranteed that investment benefits, including Endowments 
and Old Age incomes, may be obtained with the return of more prosperous 


THESE NEW AND POPULAR POLICIES of the Kansas City Life fully 


* OUR TRAINING COURSES fit men to meet these demands with an 
intelligent understanding of current as well as future needs; and, at the 
same time, equip them to meet each set of needs, whether current or future, 


e THESE PURE PROTECTION POLICIES guarantee an option on Life 
Limited Payment Life, Endowments and Income, 


HUNDREDS of policyholders are happily using these policies to make the 
adjustments which they are compelled to make, and at the same time main- 
tain an insurance program which they are reluctant to abandon. 


Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: 3520 Broadway 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Agency inquiries should be addressed to 
J. F. Barr, vice president and supt. of agents. 


C. N. SEARS, 
Secretary 














writers in San Francisco last August? 
Never has wiser counsel been given. He 
recognizes the protective value of life 
insurance, but at the same time he em- 
phasizes the importance of its projective 
value. 

How does a man who invests $10,000 
in bonds or stocks regard his purchase ? 
He is not benefited by it at once. He 
has secured it because of its projective 

value—the future income that it will pro- 
duce; its permanent worth. Why should 
he have a different view regarding his 
investment in life insurance? 

In stating that life insurance has a 
projective value, remember that this is 
in addition to, and not in place of, its 
protective value. And in dealing with 
this protective value why describe it as 
a death benefit? This protective value 
is of distinct advantage to the purchaser. 
It strengthens his financial position; it 
relieves him of care; it makes him cheer- 
ful; it gives him courage and content- 
ment. It is like any ordinary invest- 
ment in that it has permanent value 
whether the investor’s life be long or 
short. 


Meets All Standards of Valuations 


If all the agents of all our companies 
will give up talking about death insur- 
ance, and will advocate the value of in- 
surance for the living—its protective 
value, its projective value—its permanent 
value—aside altogether from the length 
of life of the investor; and if they be- 
come expert insurance advisers and pros- 
ecute their work in a professional spirit, 
they will be welcomed by our people as 
they welcome lawyers, physicians, archi- 
tects and engineers when their services 
are needed. 


R. W. Stevens On 


Illinois Status 


Raymond W. Stevens, president of 
the Illinois Life, in a letter to the rep- 
resentatives of the company announc- 
ing the appointment of General Abel 
Davis as receiver for the company, 
states that it is the hope of the com- 
pany that it may reorganize and in a 
short time take its affairs out of re- 
ceivership and continue as in the past. 
Policyholders are urged to keep their 
policies in force by payment of cur- 
rent premiums as such payments will 
be segregated for the benefit of those 
paying premiums to preserve their in- 
surance protection. 














W. R. LYNCH TRANSFERRED 

W. R. Lynch, district manager in 
Paris, Ky., for the National Life and 
Accident, has been transferred to thie 
La Grange, Ga., district. The Paris of- 
fice has been consolidated with the Lex- 
ington office. 





BOSTON GREETS THOMPSON 


The Boston Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation had Charles C. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, as its guest at luncheon at 
the Boston City Club recently. More 
than 250 of Boston’s leading life insur- 
ance men were present. President V. W. 
Kenney of the Boston Association pre- 
sided and introduced Mr. Thompson. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL POLICY 


THAT WAS IN FORCE 


/2 Years 


On August 8, 1860, the New England Mutual issued an Ordinary Life 
Policy for $3000 to a young man 23 years of age. His name was Levi P. 
Rowland, a native of Connecticut. He became the first, and, at his death, 
November 3, 1932, he was the oldest, Y.M.C.A. Secretary in this country. 


Mr. Rowtanp’s policy remained in force 72 years,—a longer period than any 
other policy ever issued by the New Enctanp Mutuat. 


The Annual Premium was $56.10. The 
last met Annual Premium was $7.95. 

Although the Face Amount of the pol- 
icy was paid at Mr. Rowland’s death, 
there is evidence that as recently as two 
years ago he fully appreciated its reniark- 
able investment value, for he wrote tle 


Company: 


«<For 70 years I have been a member of the New 
England Muwual, and am pleased and also proud of 
the fact that I hold its oldest policy now in force. 
During this period, under a $3000 Ordinary Life 
policy, I have actually paid in cash $1988.29 (after 
deducting cash dividends of $1938.71) and I now 
have a cash value as of August, 1930, of $2675.94, 
leaving a credit balance, or net gain, of $687.75, 
after insurance protection fur 70 lung years.” 





The final chapter in the history of this extraordinary policy is shown in the 


following table: 


73 Annual Premiums $4095.30 
Total Dividends 2079.85 
Totrat Net PayMeEnT $2015.45 
Death Claim 3000.00 
Excess over Net Payment 
after more than 72 years of insurance protection $984.55 


The value to the persistent policyholder of the Mutual Plan in Life Insurance is so clearly 
demonstrated by the unique history of the Rowland policy that the Company feels justified 
in presenting the facts to the Insurance Fraternity. 





The New England Mutual will continue the present Dividend Scale during 
the full year 1933. Its Dividend Record has been unbroken for 89 years. 











New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


GeorcEe WILEARD SMITH, President 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL AGENT Has RARE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


By David F, Barrett, St. Louis 


Stratford Lee Morton, who since Janu- 
ary, 1912, has been general agent in St. 
Louis of the Connecticut Mutual, is a 
bibliophile. He has a collection of 3,000 
or more rare books and pamphlets which 
he has gathered over a period of twenty 
years or more, a number of them rare 
publications and all of them having to 
do with American history. The collec- 
tion occupies every available bit of space 
in his home at Webster Groves, Mo., 
overflows to his country home on the 
Meramec River near Gray’s Summit, Mo., 
and there are stray volumes and docu- 


aid 


general nature. For instance, he has a 
fine array of books on George Washing- 
ton and also of early American history. 
The Missouri Historical Society alone 
even approaches his records of Missouri’s 
history while his collection of source 
books on Illinois history is among the 
finest in the country. He has gathered 
much data regarding Abraham Lincoln 
and also concerning Woodrow Wilson. 


Books of Fine Printing 


In another section of his spacious li- 
brary are a number of books printed on 
different famous presses. Some date back 
to the sixteenth century. The entire his- 
tory of the printing industry may be re- 





Stratford Lee Morton in the library of his home examining one of the book 
treasures of his collection. 


ments in his private office of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Agency in St. Louis. 
Always Interested in History 

Born at Dixon, IIl., on December 14, 
1887, Morton as a student in grade and 
high school and later at Washington 
University, St. Louis, always took a deep 
interest in history. Even while selling 
automobile tires and phonographs to 
raise money to help defray the cost of 
his college course he found time to delve 
into the records of the early settlers of 
America and especially the Mississippi 
Valley. At Washington University he 
majored in history. He believes firmly 
that every person ought to be well in- 
formed on the history of the particular 
section in which he resides. 

After leaving college he started his col- 
lection of books. maps, pamphlets, leaf- 
lets, ete., of a historical nature. Very 
early he concluded that the field of his- 
tory was so broad it would be necessary 
for him to concentrate on some particu- 
lar section to obtain anything worth 
while. So he chose the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the particular region around St. 
Louis as his principal objective but nev- 
ertheless he has also obtained and still 
possesses some rare works of a more 


viewed in a short time in the Morton li- 
brary. Included are some of the finest 
works of modern printers of this country 
and Europe. 

To insurance men there are many in- 
teresting volumes dealing with the early 
history of their business, including a 
volume containing the first several re- 
ports made by Elizur Wright, the first 
Insurance Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts. It covered the years 1859-1865 and 
contained an appendix written by Wright 
personally. 


This book also contained a very inter- 
esting compilation of the 4% combined 
experience table. 

Another insurance document in Mor- 
ton’s collection is a proposal for life in- 
surance issued by the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Co. in 1823 and 
with rates figured on the basis of $100 of 
life insurance. This company was char- 
tered in 1818 with $500,000 capital and a 
provision of its charter was that one- 
third of the net profits were to be paid 
to the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
Mr. Wright’s report revealed that as of 
November 1, 1858, this company had fifty- 
two policies outstanding and a premium 
income for the previous year of $2,881.50. 


He also has a number of books dealing 
with early annuity plans for insurance. 
First Book of Eugene Field 


In his collection there will be found 
the first book of Eugene Field, noted St. 
Louis writer. It is titled “Culture’s Gar- 
land,” and deals with Chicago’s early ef- 
forts toward real culture. Some links of 
sausage form the crest, a tribute to Chi- 
cago’s position in the meat industry. 
Field’s widow, Mrs. Julia Field, was 
forced to sell this book to keep body and 
soul together after her husband had de- 
parted this life. 

Many of his volumes contain original 
records of such noted explorers as La 
Salle and Marquette. Some are.in diary 
form and others letters written to friends 
or Officials back home. All are intimate 
and detailed reports of the discoveries. 
; Early Views of St. Louis 


On the walls of Morton’s downtown 
office is a collection of early views of 
St. Louis .that cannot be duplicated. 
Strangely enough he bought these prints 
in New York. He had to outbid several 
other St. Louis collectors to land the 
prize. Another rare insight into early 
life in St. Louis is a “Gazeteer of the 
States of Illinois and Missouri” published 
back in 1823 by De Beck. It is regarded 
as a very valuable source book and con- 


tains a plat of St. Louis showing the 
western city limits at Eighth Street. 
Lewis C. Beck, author of this book, was 
a member of the New York Historical 
Society. 

Another volume is a “Journal of a 
Tour of Missouri and Arkansas” by Henry 
R. Schoolcraft and recounts experiences 
on a trip made in 1818 and 1819. Still 
another is “A Narrative of an Expedition 
Up the Mississippi River” and prepared 
by Captain Basil Hall of the British 
Navy. There is also one in French, 
“Voyage to America,” by Father Charle- 
voix and published back in 1766. Still 
another is a book written by Father 
Lewis Hennepin and published in 1668 
and deals with the priest’s travels and 
explorations in the Mississippi Valley. 
It is entitled “A New Discovery of a 
Vast Country.” 

One of the rarest little volumes in 
Morton’s collection is a description of 
the Territory of Louisiana and West 
Florida published in 1784. It contains 
only ninety-four pages but is filled with 
real history. 


Many Autographed Editions 


In addition to his rare works on his- 
tory Morton has also obtained many 
antique books, rare first editions, auto- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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To 


The Association 


of Life Insurance Presidents 
and to 
Thousands of Insurance Men 


gathered in New York 


The Southland Life Insurance Co. 


extends greetings 
and 
holiday wishes 





Harry L. Seay, President 
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_ HE Life insurance companies of There they found the money they needed. 

sey. America have invested over a billion dollars Promptly and cheerfully their Life insurance 

of a in a tremendous good-will campaign for companies came to their rescue. There 

_t Life insurance during the past three years. was no red tape, no temporizing delays. 

at This outgo has been commonly referred to There was no fear of their collateral 

with as policy loans, and some Life insurance being undermined by further shrinkage in 
men were inclined to look upon it only market values. In the time of emergency, 

his- as a drain on the resources of their com- their Life insurance companies gave them 

nany 7 ee ‘ ‘ ‘ 

auto- panies; as the undermining of a large volume food and shelter for their children, relief 


of Life insurance in force. from their worries and a restored peace 


It is true that policy loans are, or were, of mind. 
both of these. But they-can be looked at 
also as the greatest investment in public 
good-will which the Life insurance com- 


Policy loans have been a drain on the 
Life insurance companies and a source of 
worry to Life insurance executives. So 
panies have ever made, and as a most were death claims during the influenza 
epidemic in 1918-1919. It took the influ- 


enza epidemic, which exacted such a heavy 
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striking demonstration of the emergency 
value of Life insurance. 
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Hundreds of thousands of men had 
pressing needs for money during the last 
three years. 

Hemmed in on all sides by the impos- 
sibility of raising money through the usual 
channels and with their backs pressed 
against the wall, these men turned to the 
cash value of their Life insurance policies. 





All forms of Life, Casualty and Fire Insurance 


toll of men in their prime of life, to awaken 
the young man to the need for Life insur- 
ance protection for his family. And it has 
taken one of the worst financial panics 
that the country has ever experienced to 
show the dependable value of investment 
Life insurance to living policyholders in 
time of urgent need. 





THE TRAVELERS 


L. Epmunp ZAcHER, President 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
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“Joe” B. Reynolds of Missouri 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Reynolds did one of those outstanding 
things which are characteristic of him. 
He decided to learn higher mathematics 
on his own. So he got a book on algebra 
and worked out the problems himself. 
Then he added a text book on geoometry 
and calculus, and managed to solve prob- 
lems therein with little assistance. When 
the problems were over his head he went 
to other teachers whose specialty was 
mathematics and they helped him. He 
particularly recalls with gratitude Pro- 
fessor Barnard who was superintendent 
of schools, Poplar Bluff, Mo. Another 
professor gave him a homespun formula 
which enabled him to grasp calculus. He 
continued this part time but intensive 
study in the higher realms of mathemat- 
ics for five years. He never tried to 
become a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries or Actuarial Society 
of America, but at one time he could 
have done so, his friends believe, if he 
had made up his mind to win such an 
honor. However, his skill with figures 
and tamuliarity with the top rung of 
iathematics proved handy as a life in- 
surance executive. 


First Public Office 


I asked Mr. Reynolds if he did not 
find it extremely ditficult to tackle alone, 
one after another, algebra, geometry, cal- 
culus, trigonometry. 

“It was difficult,” he commented, “but 
I decided to put aside so much time 
every day at night, when otherwise busy 
in the day, and all my hfe | have de- 
cided that there was one engagement I 
was going to keep, and that was an en- 

gagemient with myself. 1 regarded that 
itaeaeniel with my textbook as one 
wich had to be met, so temptations to 
enjoy myself were resisted and | did not 
iritter away my time. 

Because he would have available time 
for study, nights being free, and at the 
same time could work all year long, Mr. 
Reynolds left the career of education to 
go into the county clerk’s office, Butler 
County, Missouri. In that office his ac- 
quaintance increased, his amiability and 
love of people made many friends, the 

community liked him and he was regard- 
ed as a most promising young man who 
would have a fine future. 

The writer asked him how he got into 
insurance, 

“One day, two Massachusetts Mutual 
agents came into the office to see the 
county clerk, their aim being to sell him 
insurance. I had never seen an insur- 
ance agent in action. They did some 
calculating in their talk and I began to 
hear about mortality tables and how they 
were prepared; about interest tables, etc. 
It struck me immediately that this was 
a business which would interest me and 
where all that study I had been making 
of calculus, logarythms, etc., would be 
valuable. These two agents were well 
dressed, seemed prosperous, apparently 
liked their work. So I became a country 
agent.” 


Enters Insurance Department 


In the meantime Mr. Reynolds’ stature 
started growing and he was made clerk 
in the legislature at Jefferson City and 
there he became acquainted with, sup- 
ported, and induced his friends to sup- 
port, Stephens, running for governor. 
Stephens won, and soon thereafter said: 
“Joe, if you are not doing so well down 
here as you think you should and you 
want a job in Jefferson City I think | 
can arrange for you to get it.” Reynolds 
replied that if he could get a job in the 
Insurance Department he would like it. 
He had heen with the Department only 
six weeks when Actuary Harvey, who 
had been there twenty years. asked Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Ed. T. Orear 
to put Reynolds in as his assistant. 
Asked why he wanted him the actuary 
said to Orear: “He is a fine mathemati- 


cian; wants to learn the business, and 
I want to help him.” 
How He Became President of 
Kansas City Life 

A year and a half later when Harvey 
resigned Reynolds was appointed actu- 
ary, in which position he served for six 
years. He left that position in August, 
1904, to become president ,of the Kansas 
City Life. During part of the time he 
was actuary of the Missouri Department 
Ed. E. Yates was Superintendent of In- 
surance, later resigning. Yates was a 
practicing attorney in Kansas City, hav- 
ing among other clients some members 
of the board of the Kansas City Life. 
Reynolds first came into the Kansas City 
Life picture following the death of S. E. 
Rumbel, who had been the principal fig- 





“Joe” B. Reynolds with “Bill” h‘s 
favorite bird dog 


ure in organizing the Kansas City Life 
and who was in reality its manager. 
Yates recommended Reynolds to the 
board of directors as the best man to 
take up the reins dropped by Rumbel and 
put the company on its feet. While the 
offer was a compliment the job was not 
especially an attractive one. The Kan- 
sas City Life had been organized in 1895 
as an assessment company. It was re- 
organized, with a capital of $100,000 paid 
up. It had less than $2,000,000 in force, 
with assets of $212,000. Of the $100,000 
capital there was an impairment of $19,- 
000. Before making up his mind wheth- 
er to accept or reject the offer Mr. 
Reynolds made a careful examination of 
the company. He took the job. That 
was twenty-eight years ago. It was a 
fortunate decision for the directors as 


he made a big success. The Kansas City 
Life has assets today of about $75,000,- 
000; insurance in force in excess of 
$400,000,000, and the $19,000 impairment 
on $100,000 capital has been turned into 
a surplus item of more than $6,000,000, 
the capital in the meantime having been 
made $1,000, 
Birth of American Life Convention 


I asked Mr. Reynolds to tell how the 
American Life Convention was born. 

“It was a natural outgrowth of a situa- 
tion in which business institutions are 
transacting an interstate business, each 
state exercising its own supervision of 
insurance, having Department heads 
changing with elections, and sometimes 
having Departmental officials who were 
individualists with their own idea of su- 
pervision. Under that supervision came 
a growing number of insurance compa- 
nies and problems came in their wake. 
Some of the companies were well-estab- 
lished, wtih a strong executive personnel. 
Others, ambitious, progressive, were too 
young to have built up an efficient or- 
ganization. Companies were constantly 
in communication with the Insurance De- 
partments, many of the problems to be 
solved being in reality those which were 
engaging the attention of all companies 
but which each company tried to settle 
with the individual departments as best it 
could. It looked like a lot of lost mo- 
tion. Furthermore, there were legisla- 
tive matters which interested all com- 
panies and should have the attention of 
all. The situation was unsatisfactory and 
finally something constructive came out 
of it following a correspondence with the 
Missouri Department and the American 
Central relative to agency matters,” said 
Mr. Reynolds. 

“Charles Dark, who was vice-president 
of the American Central, was on the 
ground for the company and he came 
in to see me to talk it over. He had 
an appointment for the following morn- 
ing with the Commissioner. After hear- 
ing the incident explained I went with 
him to Jefferson City and the matter 
was adjusted satisfactorily to the Depart- 
ment and the American Central. 

Three Sign Call 


“This led to a discussion between Dark 
and myself to the effect that all com- 
panies would be the beneficiaries if there 
could be co-operation in these matters 
and so we threshed out the possibilities of 
an association of companies in the Mid- 
die West and South which association 
would help the companies in their De- 
partmental, legislative and similar prob- 
lems. We decided to send out a call for 
a meeting, and wanting three men to 
s'gn it we telephoned to Sidney Foster 
of the Royal Union at Des Moines and 
got his permission to have his name one 
of the signatories of the letter. 

“Tt went out on Kansas City Life sta- 
tionery, calling a uniform conference to 
meet in Chicago, December 5, 1905. The 
response was most gratifying. Compa- 
nies were willing to co-operate; all they 
needed was the proper medium. Out of 
that meeting grew the American Life 
Convention. I was elected chairman of 
the second conference; then first presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention. 
In 1923 I was again elected president; 





paragraph reading as follows: 


like manner. 


grouchiness. 


to do yourself. 





THE CREED OF J. B. REYNOLDS 


On April 7 Mr. Reynolds wrote a letter to the finance committee of 
the board of trustees of William Jewel College, Liberty, Mo., in which he 
gave the Reynolds Ministerial Aid Endowment Fund a gift of $100,000. 
In his letter to the finance committee and board of trustees there was a 


“The students who receive financial aid from said fund must subscribe 
to the teachings of the Bible in the account of creation of the Earth; that 
the Bible is the Inspired Word of God; the Virgin Birth of Jesus Christ; 
His Divinity; His Deity; His Works as recorded in the Gospels; His death 
on the Cross—Resurrection—Ascension and that He will come again in 
The college agrees so to teach and instruct such students.” 
Some Joseph B. Reynolds philosophy which has wide currency follows: 
A smile is better than a frown; 


Do right, there is no law against it. ; 
Never ask your fellow man to do something 


Strive for masteries, but strive lawfully. 
Be intensely interested in whatever vou are doing. 


cheerfulness more agreeable than 


you would not be willing 








and was also president of the conven 
tion in New Orleans in 1924.” 

Mr. Reynolds is just as much interest- 
ed in the American Life Convention as 
he ever was and no one follows its pro- 
ceedings closer. Sitting in at a meeting, 
with his cigar cocked at an angle, not 
overlooking a word which is said, he 
takes part in a debate only if he has an 
observation which he thinks worthwhil 
to make, Always it is spoken deliberate- 
ly, suavelv, and always everybody listens 
His judgment is genuinely respected. 
Often asked for his views at these meet- 
ings he does not hesitate to give them 
frequently mixing philosophy or an ap: 
story to carry home a point. Naturally. 
he is proud of the size and strength of 
the American Life Convention. A father 
smiling paternally at his successful, 
grown-up son. 


Clarke Story 


(Continued from Page 4) 


underwriter when employing the direct 
canvass has now an equal chance of 
meeting with success. 

“The sweepstake winner was actually 
a case in point; here we had a man, 
winner of a considerable sum of money, 
investing part of it in life insurance and 
so confounding the popular opinion that 
the British public is not insurance- -mind- 
ed. I would dare to prophesy that in 
a few years the average life insurance 
cover will begin to rival that of the 
United States of America. 

“So far as my fellow underwriters in 
London are concerned, insurance has for 
some time attracted a very stable and 
conscientious type of man—keen on his 
calling, not merely for personal gain but 
for the betterment and advancement of 
all members and classes of society, and 
you will at once realize that this is bol- 
stering up and i improving the good name 
already held by the insurance profession 
in these Isles. In the Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company we use the title 
“Life Underwriter” instead of “Agent” 
to accentuate this difference, but so far 
I believe we are the only company so 
doing.” 








Morton Story 
(Continued from Page 36) 


graphed copies of books and fine early 
maps. In his collection are autographed 
editions of works of Mark Twain, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Edgar Allen Poe and 
others. 

He has a copy of the first dictionary 
of Noah Webster, a first edition of 
Thackeray and another volume published 
in 1491. There are to be found in the 
collection books relating to early steam- 
boating on the Mississippi, lead mining 
in the Flat River district and data on 
the Ozarks. 

Morton confesses that he gets untold 
pleasure rummaging through old book- 
shops in search of rare books. That is 
where he obtained many of his volumes 
but others were bought at public auction. 
He has never paid fancy prices for books. 
The highest was $175 for a rare first edi- 
tion. 

But while delving in early history he 
has not neglected modern happenings 
and has kept his collection up to the 
minute by obtaining autographed pic- 
tures from men prominent today or in 
recent years. including Herbert Hoover, 
Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow Wilson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, etc. 

Morton went into life insurance by 
answering a want ad which appeared in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Mav 
6, 1908. At the time he was a clerk in 
a St. Louis bank and was twenty years 
old. His father, Robert Lee Morton, was 
then connected with the world’s largest 
hardware company, but at the present 
time is an agent of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life. The best year of S. L. Morton 
as personal producer was in 1923 when 
his paid business amounted to $1,741,110. 
For several years he led the company 
in volume as well as in number of in- 
sured lives. 
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HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 


: m 
PENNSYLVANIA 


N the near future, and 

the remaining weeks of 1 &, 
the Home Life will consider es- 
tablishing several new agencies — 
Penns ia. on 





York State. 


ESTABLISHING AGENCIES i 
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NEW YORK STATE 
OW the Home Life iscon- 
N sidering the establishment 
of some new agencies in New 











THE KEYSTONE STATE 
of the General Agent, followed 
by the gradual addition of a 
limited group of high grade 
- We believe this meth- 

od not meets the financial 
ities of tion, but 














the gradual addition 








HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK an THE EMPIRE STATE 
— of the General Agent, followed 


of a 


limited group of high grade 
producers, We believe . this 
method not only meets the 
financial necessities of the 
Se situation, but is the soundest 
wthleonocedureainamcati 














HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 


URING the remaining weeks 
Dir 1932 and the early part 
of 1933 the Home Life will con- 






Vv 
OHIO 





THE BUCKEYE STATE 





based on a modest beginning, i 
grounded in a substantial per- i 
sonal production on the part of ; 


the General Agent, followed b i 
ved pana addition of high 
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producers. We believe thi ali 











HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 


V1 
1933 


S THE end of the tumultuous 
year of 1932 approaches, all 
thoughts go forward with a re~ 
newed optimism to the advent of 
the new year which is soon to be 
entered. 

1932 shows a history of problems 
faced and definite readjustments 
accomplished. 

1933 will be a great year of recon- 
struction —a great year of oppor- 
tunity for those participating in 
this rebuilding. 

In the ensuing weeks ~and months- 
the establishment of several new gene- 
ral agencies is contemplated. Atten- 
tion is being given to the fields of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio in 





FOR THE NEW YEAR 


particular, although other states 
throughout the country will be added. 

The new Home Life program, based 
on the establishment of agencies 
grounded in personal production 
on the part of the General Agent, 
and located in the larger communi- 
ties lying between the metropolitan 
centers, will be continued. 

Along these lines, and as men who 
meet the requirements are available, 
the Home Life program goes forward. 

et ee) ee ee ae 


On Agency Matters Address: 
Cecil C. Fulton. Jr., 
Superintendent of Agencies 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CITY HALL PARK —— NEW YORK 


Ethelbert Ide Low 
Chairman of the Board 


James A. Fulton 
President 
ee ee 
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AN INFLUENCER of CAREERS 


Vice-President C. I. D. Moore of Pacific Mutual Not Sorry He Did Not Enter 
Ranks of Clergy Nor Continue Work in Public Schools; Has Helped Thousands 
See Insurance in Its Most Attractive Light 


By Betty Whiting, Los Angeles 


The influence of a noteworthy career 
is usually felt in many directions. Such 
at least is true in the case of C. I. D. 
Moore, vice-president and associate su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Pacific 
Mutual Life. Mr. Moore’s constructive 
influence, which has carried over into 
so many outside channels, has been most 
clearly exemplified in his association with 
the Pacific Mutual. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Moore’s en- 
trance into the insurance field was the 
result of his taking a courageous and 
somewhat radical step. 


It happened in 1902. He had, by that 


year, won for himself a position of rec- 
ognition and security in California pub- 


C. I. D. MOORE 


lic school work. He had been made prin- 
cipal of the Santa Monica High School 
and supervisor of the district, with a 
salary of $130 per month for the full 
twelve-month year; which was, at least 
locally, very near to the highest rung of 
the educational ladder. 
Enters Insurance World 

But, like so many men with family re- 
sponsibilities, Mr. Moore felt the need- 
ful desire to increase his income. For 
several months past he had given serious 
consideration to the idea of quitting 
teaching and entering some line of busi- 
ness, 

His brother-in-law, George I. Cochran, 
was at that time vice-president and coun- 
sel of the Conservative Life Insurance 
Co., which since its organization in 1900 
had maintained its offices in Los Angeles. 
There was an opening in the company, 
and while Mr. Cochran remained wisely 
non-committal, the president of the com- 
pany, W. I. Tupper, urged Mr. Moore to 
enter insurance. And then it was that 
Mr. Moore took the step which meant 
such a decisive turning point in his ca- 
reer. He gave up the security of public 
school work and entered the arena of in- 
surance. 

“When February, 1902, arrived,” says 
Mr. Moore, “I found myself voluntarily 
out of the schools and, with a rate book 


and a few leaflets in hand, out on the 
streets hunting for prospective purchas- 
ers of life insurance. That was a radical 
change in my life. Such an occupation 
as I found myself in I had never dreamed 
of. I used to rub my eyes and wonder 
if it was all a reality.” 
Not a Born Salesman, But Had Qualities 
Which Win Success 

The next few years were a severe test 
of the man whose splendid character 
and personality have since made him an 
important figure among insurance exec- 


utives. Certainly not a “born salesman,” 
and handicapped by a total lack of ex- 
perience in selling, Mr. Moore was 
buoyed up only by his determination to 
force success out of the field that was 
so new to him. He didn’t waste much 
time rubbing his eyes; the record book 
tells the result of his work. During the 
next four years with Conservative Life— 
from 1902 to 1906—he produced an aver- 
age of nearly $200,000 paid business an- 
nually. His commissions doubled the in- 
come he had received as_ supervising 


principal of the Santa Monica Schools. 
And with that accomplishment Mr. 
Moore conclusively proved to himself 
that insurance will repay sincere effort 
with financial reward. 

Raised on a Farm; Lived in Japan 

The third of five children, Charles Ir- 
win Douglas Moore was raised ona small 
farm near Toronto. Partly as a result 
of the religious atmosphere of his home, 
he decided to become a minister and 
entered Victoria University, a small 
Methodist school near Toronto, with that 














OST of the great casualty and marine 
insurance companies— and the principal 
underwriters— have their offices on or near 
Fulton and William Streets. 
Childs recognized the real need of a restaurant 
to serve this clientele and so opened at 136 
William Street their “Golden Hill” Restaurant. 
Already it has become the accepted place in 
this important district. The lower dining room 
with its round tables so adequate for confer- 


THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 





OLDEN FIL 


AT FULTON AND WILLIAM STREETS 






Gnsurance District 


ence groups, its semi-private accommodations 
for special occasions, combined with the recog- 
nized excellence of the food and service have 
daily increased the definite value of “Golden 
Hill” to the insurance men of New York. 
Many organizations are availing themselves 
of Golden Hill’s splendid banqueting facilities 
—and naturally as at all Childs restaurants 
the price is as low as is consistent with true 


Childs quality and service. 
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idea. As his college career drew near 
its close he began to experience doubt 
as to his ultimate fitness for the min- 
istry. He accepted a position as teacher 
with the missionary board of the Meth- 
odist Church of Canada, and upon his 
graduation from college, immediately 
went to Japan to begin his work. 

During those next fateful three years 
Mr. Moore proved his ability as a teach- 
er. And it was there in the soft beauty 
f Japan that he met Maud Cochran who 
became Mrs. Moore. As he has often 
said since, he had to go 8,000 miles to 
find his wife. 

When the Japanese began narrowing 
all outsiders out of their educational sys- 
tem, Mr. Moore resigned his position 
and came to Los Angeles, to which place 
the Cochrans had preceded him by about 
a year. In California Mr. Moore, by 
a series of struggles which are a story 
in themselves, fought his way up through 
the school system until he gained the 
position in Santa Monica which he left 
to go into the insurance field. 


Made Officer of Pacific Mutual 


In the early part of 1906 came the sec- 
ond big step in his insurance career. That 
year Mr. Cochran and his associates took 
over the Pacific Mutual Life, transferred 
to it the business and assets of the Con- 
servative Life, and, after the devastating 
fire in San Francisco—April, 1906— 
moved the head office of the new Pacific 
Mutual to Los Angeles. 

In recognition of Mr. Moore’s success 
in the field he was elected secretary of 
the newly formed company, taking over 
as part of his duties the editorship of 
the Pacific Mutual News, the company’s 
monthly agency magazine. Remember- 
ing his own start in insurance without 
experience or training he realized that 
trained producers should have a greatly 
multiplied chance of success. As a first 
step he made of the News an inspiring, 
helpful sales companion which, over the 
years, has become an outstanding “house 
organ.” Continuing his educational work, 
the company’s school for salesmen was 
organized in 1914 under his direction. In 
1918 there was added the field serv- 
ice department. And out of the success 
of these innovations have come the 
trained producers who carry the Pacific 
Mutual banner. 


Wrote Book Giving Company’s History 


Mr. Moore’s writing ability, developed 
on the News, brought him more responsi- 
bilities. Until quite recently he directed 
the preparation of all the company’s ad- 
vertising and field literature. He has 
written countless feature articles for the 
News, as well as other literary material, 
and, in 1928, the company published his 
complete history of the Pacific Mutual. 

Today Mr. Moore’s title is vice-presi- 
dent and associate superintendent of 
agencies. His agency work, together 
with convention duties, has made neces- 
sary the rather extended traveling which 
has enlarged his acquaintance in insur- 
ance circles. He still edits the News, be- 
sides taking care of his executive and 
superintendency duties. In addition, he 
is chairman of the underwriting commit- 
tee, a member of many other commit- 
tees, has for a number of years served 
on the board of directors, and still trav- 
els to a certain extent in agency and 
convention work. His career with the 
Pacific Mutual has been throughout sin- 
gularly harmonious. But this is not to 
be wondered at, for Mr. Moore is the 
kind of man who involuntarily begets 
the friendship and admiration of his as- 
sociates, and the loyal respect of those 
who work under him. 


Outside Activities 


His activities in civic and educational 
affairs have been many. He is on the 
trustee board of the University of South- 
ern California, the National Council of 
the Y.M.C.A.; has always been an out- 
standing worker in the Methodist 
Church; is a member of the National 
Council of Religious Education; was one 
of the organizers of the Los Angeles 
Community Chest; is a member of the 
National Geographic Society. And this 
is to mention only a skeleton few. His 
telaxation he gains through the Cali- 


fornia Club and the Westport Beach 
Club. 

_ Despite the number of his outside ac- 
tivities, Mr. Moore has somehow found 
time to do real work in all of them. He 
has a decidedly poor opinion of ‘men 
whose extended memberships are hon- 
ors only. He calls them “dead-heads.” 

Two Sons with Pacific Mutual 

Mr. Moore’s family consists of his 
wife, two sons and a daughter. A source 
of much pleasure to him, and a fact 
making for even a closer feeling for the 
Pacific Mutual, is that both his sons are 
successfully connected with the company 
—the elder, D. E. C. Moore, as vice- 
president and assistant counsel ; the 
younger, Rutherford Moore, as a leading 
underwriter. 

To what degree, by now, does Mr. 
Moore feel satisfied with his choice of 
a career? 

“Do you mean how do I reconcile an 
insurance career with my purposes and 
plans when I was a student?” he coun- 
tered. “As I look back over the years, 
I have no regret that I gave up my plans 
for the ministry and, later, my work as 
a teacher. By entering insurance I be- 
lieve that I have accomplished as much 
for my day and generation as though I 
had been a minister or had continued in 
the schools.” He paused. “As far as the 
future is concerned, I try to keep my 
eyes to the fore. The prospect is much 
more alluring than the retrospect.” 


Caesar’s Ghost 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Tax at the death of the insured. Even 
though the assignment of the contract 
may say that it is for a valuable con- 
sideration, that should not modify the 
decision. The courts are concerned with 
the substance rather than the form of 
the transaction. Where the assignment 
states that it is for a “valuable consid- 
eration,” but in point of fact the consid- 
eration is “good and sufficient” the fact 
will control. But it would save later ex- 
planation if assignments of this nature 
accurately defined the nature of the con- 
sideration. 

As between an absolute and irrevocable 
assignment and an absolute and irrevo- 
cable beneficiary (to my wife B, or her 
estate) there is practically no distinction 
from the tax viewpoint. But careful con- 
sideration should be given to whether the 
owner of the policy desires to name an- 
other person or persons to succeed to 
the title. The assignee succeeds to all 
the insured’s rights, which would include 
the right to name a beneficiary, but a 


beneficiary may not have such a right. 

Where a beneficiary is named instead 
of executing an assignment the whole 
policy contract should be studied to 
eliminate ambiguities and, of course, care 
must be exercised that minors are not 
made co-owners if there is a possibility 
that other owners of legal age may want 
to borrow or surrender the policy for 
cash. 

Surrendering existing life insurance for 
tax benefits is an operation requiring the 
most skilled examination of cost and 
benefits to be derived, and the best in- 
formed underwriters will most often find 
it unnecessary. 

All of which leads to the conclusion 
that Caesar’s ghost is a selling stimu- 
lant too powerful to control except 
through the legal knowledge of the well- 
trained underwriter. 





MISSOURI ESSAY CONTEST 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
St. Louis is co-operating with the Kan- 
sas City Association and the Missouri 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Kan- 
sas City in an essay contest according to 
an announcement by Chairman Sale of 
the association’s educational committee. 

At the meeting in November at the 
Statler Hotel the chief speaker was 
James M. Keplar, district manager, 
Bankers Life Co. at Elkhart, Ind. There 


were 275 present at this meeting. 








An Announcement 








Of Interest To The 








Insurance Fraternity 








CASUALTY 





In line with its program of aggressive agency expansion, 
the Continental Assurance Company announces that it will 
make a limited number of general agency appointments. 


FACTS WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION: 


1. Financial stability second to none. 

2. Management same since organization. 

3. Complete service in all the branches of life insur- 
ance at guaranteed rates. 

4. Helpful sales and advertising cooperation. 

5. Complete training in management and selling. 

6. The Company’s record is your assurance of its 
future. 


Write for complete information, stating your qualifications 


CONTINENTAL 
COMPANIES 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


ASSURANCE 
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Three Generations of Fergusons 





The Ferguson family of Los Angeles, id z i 4 q 
three generations, attended the annual : } 
field convention of the Penn Mutual 


Life in White Sulphur last Fall and the a a 
picture on this page was taken there by P| bo | P| _" J 8 
The Eastern Underwriter. : ~ 





ance agency. It was eventually arrang 
that J. R. Ferguson would conduct th 
fire business and W. O. Ferguson the 
life end of the agency. For thirty-fiy: 
years James R. Ferguson represented the 
National Liberty Fire and sold his in- 
terest in the agency only two years ago 
when he lost his wife and moved to Los 
Angeles with his son Will. James Rus- 
sell Ferguson has made his sixty-fifth 
annual payment on two policies of $4,000 
and $2,000, each having been taken out 
at the age of 20. He is still very active 
but is gradually being persuaded to step 
down and take life easy for the remain- 
ing years that he may be spared. 
All Started in Evansville 
Before going with the Penn Mutual 
Will O. Ferguson went to Detroit after 
leaving college and became associated 
with the Detroit Gas Co., under Isaac 
Baxter, one of the foremost engineers 
in this country, but within a short time 
returned to Evansville where he went 
into life insurance. Two years after sell- 
ing insurance on the street he was ap- 
pointed general agent of the Penn Mu- 
tual in Evansville. As a personal pro- 
ducer he was able at various times to 
pay for between $1,500,000 and $2,250,000 
per year. In 1927 he was sent to Los 
Angeles as general agent with the Penn 
Mutual where he has been since. 
Russell Owen Ferguson next appeared 
on the scene and after attending Culver, 
Indiana University, was graduated from 







James Russell Ferguson is 85 years 
old. The same year that he was born, 
1847, the Penn Mutual Life started busi- 
ness. This interesting coincidence was 
discussed by President Law at a lunch 
he had with the Fergusons at White 
Sulphur. At the time Mr. Law said that 
while he knew he headed an old estab- 
lished institution it did not seem so old 
when he was face to face at the lunch 
table with a man who first saw the light 
of day at the same time that the Penn 
Mutual did. In those eighty-five years 
a great deal of insurance history has 
been written. The Penn Mutual has 
grown to be one of the great factors in 
life insurance. 

Start Local Agency 


James Russell Ferguson was born on 
a plantation in Mississippi where he re- 
mained during the Civil War; then went 
to Evansville, Ind., where he kept books 
for his uncle who was in the mercantile 
business. He became interested in poli- 
tics and was elected three terms to the 


office of City Clerk in that city of 105,- Russell O., James R., and Will O. Ferguson Wisconsin after four years of intensive 
000 people. The feeling was very strong study in life insurance. Returning to 
in those days against Southerners and it years old at the expiration of his fath- as agent in Evansville. In a few months Evansville, he became connected with his 


was a distinct compliment to be elected er’s third term of office as City Clerk of he had persuaded his father to go with grandfather in the fire business, till 1927 
on the Democratic ticket for three terms Evansville. He had been graduated from him and the firm name became J. R. when he came to Los Angeles with his 


ina Republican stronghold. 3ethany College, West Va., and made a Ferguson & Son. In addition to life in- father, Will O. and is now office 
His son, Will O. Ferguson, was 20 contract with the Penn Mutual to act surance they also operated a fire insur- manager. 











THE FRASER AGENCY 


of The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















» » « needs an agency-minded man, one who has ability 
not only to find, train and get men into production, but 


who can, in addition, demonstrate the art of closing. 


If you feel your future lies in agency organizing, write us 


in confidence, giving full details. 
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“Once Bit, Twice Shy” 


ly THIS homely old saying were 
always true, it would seem that a life underwriter could almost sit back 
and wait for business to come, after the chastening through which most 


people have passed. 


But let us not deceive ourselves. Pain is seldom remembered very 
vividly after the wound is healed. It is true that this depression has 
taught us many things, and done most of us a lot of good. Our spirits 
have been chastened, our industry has been increased, we have become 


more appreciative of the humanities. 


But even at that to much must not be expected. Easy money and quick 
profits will still be alluring when the stock market curve starts upward. 
After all, human nature doesn’t change much, and last year’s disasters can 


easily be forgotten or lose their force. 


In any event, it is up to the life underwriter to keep the lesson before 
his prospects that they may not be wooed away from the idea of personal 
and family protection, and the certain and enduring investment 


value of substantial life insurance. 


In other words, keep telling them and keep telling them more the 


better conditions get. 
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Dr. Thomas H. Willard to Retire 


Medical Director of Metropolitan Life One of Great 
Influences in Inter-Company Co-operation and 
Co-ordination; Wit and Raconteur Whose 

Companionship Has Been Cherished 


Dr. Thomas H. Willard, medical direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Life, will retire 
at the end of this year as he has reached 
the age when the rules of the company 
provide for retirement. 

And sad news was this to the members 
of the Association of Medical Directors 
of the United States and Canada when 
they heard it as he has been a most 
influential member of that organization 
for nearly four decades; and sad news 
also to the Officers’ Dining Room of the 
Metropolitan Life where his vivid and 
brilliant personality has helped weave 
an esprit de corps hard to duplicate. 

A great wit, a raconteur of top rank, 
possessing a memory which can quote 
poetry by the yard (but only when 
apropos), and can glibly toss off Latin 
quotations remembered from high school 
days, Dr. Willard has all the qualities 
which would have made him a boon 
companion in that coffee house where 
Dr. Johnson, Boswell, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Oliver Goldsmith and David Gar- 
rick sat up most of the night because 
if they went to bed they would have 
missed something. A remarkable thing 
about him is that he has picked up so 
much culture and has so many diversi- 
fied interests when he has spent so much 


time at his desk and so little time in 
travel. He is one of the few men who 
get their biggest kick out of their work, 
and few are the vacations which he has 
taken, although he has made two trips to 
Europe. 
Big Influence in Inter-Company 
Counsels 

But when his career is sized up a great 
deal of stress must be laid upon the part 
he has taken in bringing various divi- 
sions of the business, such as the med- 
ical, actuarial and underwriting divisions, 
in closer harmony. He joined the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Medical Direc- 
tors of the United States and Canada a 
few years after it had been formed, his 
personality, judgment and knowledge of 
his profession soon making him one of 
the most influential members. This as- 
sociation was formed at a time when 
competition between the large life insur- 
ance companies was intense with execu- 
tive officers sitting dominantly in the 
saddle relative to medical as well as 
other decisions and with not much atten- 
tion paid to the doctors. The association 
brought about a much better feeling in 
the business, especially paving the way 
for contacts for inter-company action 
which would have been _ impossible 


through the ordinary channels of the 
business before such an association was 
formed. Dr. Willard was president of 
the association for two years. During 
his entire connection with the associa- 
tion he was closely associated with Dr. 
Oscar H. Rogers, medical director of the 
New York Life, who retired as medical 
director of that company last year. It 
was a great combination, and Messrs. 
Willard and Rogers have no occasion to 
blush for their accomplishments in help- 
ing along co-ordination in life insurance; 
in elevating standards, and in bringing 
a more intelligent direction to important 
branches of the business, 


Medico-Actuarial Committee 


In the Medico-Actuarial mortality in- 
vestigation he took a prominent part. 
There was a time when actuaries and 
medical men of the life companies were 
as chummy as France and Germany and 
as full of friction as gunpowder and a 
lighted torch. Then the actuaries and 
the medicos got together and formed a 
committee. It certainly was a whale of 
a committee—some of the best brains 
to be found in America. On the medical 
side were these doctors: Oscar H. Rog- 
ers, E. K. Root, Brandeth Symonds, 





Blank & Stoller 
DR. THOMAS H. WILLARD 


Harry Toulmin and Dr. Willard. The 
actuarial lineup consisted of J. M. Craig, 
John K. Gore, Robert Henderson, Ar- 
thur Hunter, T. B. Macaulay, Emory 
McClintock, E. E. Rhodes, A. A. Welch 
and D. H. Wells. They first got together 
in 1907 and it was five years later that 
the first report came out. It not only 
was a wonderful report, but it had a tre- 
mendous effect on the business, and all 
in the right direction. There have been 
two other Medico-Actuarial reports. 
Collection of Engravings 


One of the principal interests of Dr. 
Willard outside of business has_ been 
engravings, particularly portraits. These 
he has picked up from many sources, in- 
cluding old book stands, and in Europe. 
He first went to Europe in 1899 with the 
late George B. Woodward, one of the 
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vice-presidents in the Metropolitan. 
Their trip there at the time was part 
of an investigation which resulted in the 
Metropolitan writing substandard insur- 
ance. He went to Europe again in 1925 
with Mrs. Willard and their son, remain- 
ing three months in Italy, Switzerland, 
France and England. He has given a 
number of his engravings to the Players’ 
Club of which he is a member. 

Dr. Willard was brought up in the at- 
mosphere of a newspaper office as his 
father was first foreman of the compos- 
ing room and then business manager of 
the old Albany Times. T. H. had charge 
of circulation and command of eight boys 
carrying newspaper routes. Sometimes 
the boys would not show up, at which 
times Tom Willard carried the route 
himself. He also made collections once 
a week for subscriptions which had been 
given to the paper. 


Was Assistant Postmaster at Albany 


Dr. Willard was graduated from the 
Albany High School in 1880. The mem- 
bers of that class have met every year 
since graduation and now a dozen of 
them are left out of a former member- 
ship of twenty-eight. He attended the 
Albany Medical College from which he 
was graduated in 1887. While in the 
Medical College he was appointed pri- 
vate secretary to the postmaster of Al- 
bany; the postmaster being a Grover 
Cleveland appointee. Later he became 
assistant postmaster and retired from 
the postal service after four years and 
four months of service. That was some 
time in 1888. He practiced medicine for 
a couple of years in Albany and his 
name was brought to the attention of 
President Knapp and John R. Hegeman, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
by a friend who was a clerk in the es- 
tablishment. 


How He Joined Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan Life was then at 32 
Park Place and young Dr. Willard was 
asked to call upon Vice-President Hege- 
man, one of the biggest-hearted and 
ablest men who ever went into the in- 
surance business in this country. His 
interrogation of young Dr. Willard was 
characteristic. It ran as follows: 

“Do you smoke?” “I do.” 


“Do you drink?” “I drink lager beer 
once in a while.” 


“Do you stay out late at night?” “I 
do, a couple of nights a week.” 

“What do you do during those eve- 
nings?” “TI go to a Masonic lodge where 
I am initiating officer and I explain the 
mysteries of initiation to the neophytes. 
After the initiation we usually adjourn 
to a German place where we have some 
good lager beer.” 

“Are you married?” “No, sir.” 


“Are you going to get married?” “I 
am.” 
“Have you got your girl picked out?” 
‘Yes, sir.” 

“If you come down will you burn all 
your bridges behind you and if you do 
not fill the bill in our opinion, within a 
month or so, will you complain if you are 
lifted out by the back of your neck and 
dropped outside the breastworks?” 
That is perfectly all right with me.” 
_ “Well, young man, you believe in tell- 
ing the truth, and you are hired.” 


His Early Days As Medical Examiner 


_ Dr. Willard’s title was medical exam- 
iner—before that a woman had held the 
title—and some years later he became 
medical director. There was a fine feel- 
ing of companionship in the establish- 
ment and Dr. Willard became a popular 
figure. In the outer office, outside of the 
board room (the president’s and vice- 
president’s room) were George H. Gas- 
ton, secretary of the company, and 
Judge” Stevenson, in charge of agency 
affairs. It was pleasant work, but hard, 
but Dr. Willard is a man who has always 
loved his work. When he was made 
medical director the job didn’t amount 
to much, but it started to grow as Indus- 
trial applicants for insurance were ex- 
amined; and it is a pretty far cry from 
those days to today when there are 


forty-two doctors in the Metropolitan’s 
home office medical division. 
His Marriage 

The circumstances of his marriage 
were characteristic. One Thanksgiving 
eve he got his Industrial work done, took 
a train for Albany, attended some im- 
portant matters there, and was married 
that evening. The next morning he re- 
turned to New York where he spent 
Thanksgiving Day with his bride, the 
former Jessie Wade Hayes, in a little 
home in Brooklyn which he had fur- 
nished. On Friday he was back at the 
office. His marriage turned out to be a 
very happy one. He has one son, Paul 
Fiske Willard, who is with the group 
division of the Metropolitan. 

Upon the occasion of Dr. Willard’s 
fortieth anniversary with the company 
December 15, 1930, he was given a dinner 
in the officers’ dining room. Seventy- 
nine invitations were sent out; seventy- 
nine acceptances were received. At this 
dinner President Ecker presented to Dr. 
Willard as a gift from officers of the 
company a bronze statue by St. Gaudens, 
“The Puritan,” a model of the heroic 
statue in Springfield, Mass., depicting the 
artist’s conception of the early New Eng- 
land settlers, their indomitable courage 
and their pioneer spirit of persistence. 
The gift has special significance for Dr. 
Willard for three reasons: his family 
came from New England stock, the artist 
was his close personal friend, and Henry 
Herring, who was an assistant of St. 
Gaudens and who helped him on this par- 
ticular work is also one of Dr. Willard’s 
close friends and associates. In his talk 
President Ecker also paid a beautiful 
tribute to Mrs. Willard and to their 
home life. 

As Viewed by President Ecker 

In talking with The Eastern Under- 
writer this week President Ecker dis- 
cussed Dr. Willard’s great contribution 
to the company and business by reason 
of his professional services as medical 
director, and then briefly sketched some 
of the characteristics of Dr. Willard 
which have made him such a loveable 
character. “He has been a sort of pre- 
siding genius in our lunch room,” he 
said, “a man whose culture, genuine and 
great, has grown with the years. He is 
a walking encyclopedia, acquainted with 
the classics, too, while his acquaintance 
with current literature is rather amazing. 
His anecdotes have been not only amus- 
ing but pat, putting every one in good 
humor, while his wit has a quizzical twist 
that makes a fine companion for whom 
there is genuine respect as well as af- 
fection. A lover of the opera, he has 
many other resources outside of his daily 
work and associations. A most attrac- 
tive personality.” ’ 

Tribute by Dr. Weisse of Mutual Life 


When the members of the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors 
heard of the coming retirement of Dr. 
Willard, which was at the recent annual 
meeting, Dr. F. S. Weisse of the Mutual 
Life said that the association was four 
years old when Dr. Willard joined in 
1893. Continuing he said: 

“His services during all these years 
have been of the greatest value to the 
association, increasingly so in fact, and 
he has always been ready to aid us with 
his astute diplomacy as well as most 
practical advice. I feel that the sever- 
ance of our relations with him as an 
active member—by reason of his retire- 
ment as medical director, just because 
he will be ‘seventy-years young’—is not 
to be viewed with equanimity. 

“T do not think that any of our meet- 
ings would seem natural without his ge- 
nial presence, his wise counsel, his ready 
and kindly wit, and last, but by no means 
least, his mellifluous tongue. He has 
been absent from three meetings only in 
my twenty-five years of membership and 
I know how much he was missed on 
those occasions. May he remain with 
us for many years to come! 

“I move, therefore, that Dr. Thomas H. 
Willard be continued as a member of this 
association, without dues, and that he be 
asked to continue, if he so wishes, as a 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Many of the Best Prospects Are 
Found in Unexpected Places 


Many of the best prospects for life 
insurance are often found in the most 
unexpected places. Agents follow those 
paths pretty regularly which lead to the 
obvious prospects but often hesitate 
about going off the “beaten track.” If 
they would more often do so they might 
have the same experience that a repre- 
sentative of the Union Central recently 
had. The story as told in that com- 
pany’s Agency Bulletin follows: 

The agent had circulated a list of pros- 
pects for education insurance whose 
names he took from the bureau of vital 
statistics. When the return cards came 
in, he looked up each prospect in the 
city directory. The least likely-looking 
lead was from a man whose business ad- 
dress was not promising. His office was 
in a part of the city that was the cen- 
ter of business and wealth half a cen- 
tury ago but today is a region occu- 
pied largely by garages, second hand 
dealers and junk yards. 

Unpromising Outlook 

The agent decided to follow up the 
card merely as a matter of form in order 
to make a report on it. The nearer he 
got to that address, the less encouraged 
he became, and when he saw the dingy 
office and the unpretentious-looking in- 
dividual who had sent the card, he was 
disgusted. 

The prospect proved quite willing to 
hear the education policy story, how- 
and listened attentively while the 
presentation was made, Then he said 
it was a fine plan, but that he had some- 
thing better. Rather 


ever, 


incre panned the 


CANADIAN AD OFFICERS 


At the recent meeting of the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association of Can- 
ada the following officers were elected 
for the season 1932-33: D. W. Hoegg, 
National Life, Toronto, president; M. S. 
Crockford, Excelsior Life, Toronto, vice- 
president; F. G. Ivory, Canada Life, To- 
ronto, secretary-treasurer; John Nelson, 
Sun Life of Canada, Montreal and F. F 
Macnab, Dominion Life, Waterloo, ex- 
ecutive committee members. 

The Life Insurance Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada was organized in Oc- 
tober, 1920, the membership being re- 
stricted to life companies and including 
more than 75% of the Canadian com- 
panies. Monthly meetings are held 
throughout the spring, fall and winter 
for the discussion of matters of special 
interest to the advertising men of the 
companies. 





LED SUCCESSFUL DRIVE 


Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln National, was again chairman of the 
drive to secure funds for the Federated 
Relief Agencies in Fort W ayne, from 
November 10-17. The campaign for re- 
lief funds was off to a flying start with 
the announcement by Mr. Hall of a 
100% response by employes of the com- 
pany in the drive for contributions. The 
entire drive for the city funds was re- 
cently completed with 100% of quota. 





BAN ONE-YEAR TERM POLICY 


Funeral benefit business cannot be 
written on a one-year term basis in 
Michigan, according to a recent ruling 
of the insurance department in that state. 
A persistent effort was made by a De- 
troit group to obtain the tentative ap- 
proval of the department for a projected 
plan for entering the funeral benefit field 
with a one year term policy. 


agent asked him what and was told he 
had a $5,000 trust fund already laid 
away for his two-year-old son. 

The agent began to change his opin- 
ions then, and further discussion dis- 
closed equally surprising information 
This man had a handsome trust fund 
for his wife also, which together with 
his investments and life insurance would 
leave her very comfortably situated. He 
wasn’t interested in life insurance, but 
he might be interested in a retirement 
plan for old age. They talked Income 
Extension and the agent left with the 
prospect’s request that he prepare a 
prospectus on this plan. 


Could Save $1,000 Annually 


When the agent asked how much his 
prospect would be able to save each year, 
he was nearly stunned by the reply: 
“Business is a little slow just now, but 
if it picks up any at all, I can put away 
about $1,000 a year.” 

Yes, there are still plenty of people 
with money to invest in life insurance 
And some of them are hiding in most 
out-of-the-way places. It pays to keep 
a weather eye open to the unlikely as 
well as the obvious prospects. 

One remark this prospect made before 
the agent left is significant because it 
indicates what is in the minds of think- 
ing people today. 

“My wife and I slaved hard for years 
to get what we have. We got where 
we are by making many sacrifices. It’s 
easier for us now because we are over 
the hump, but we look around us and 
see that the competition is getting keen- 
er for the youngsters. Every day we 
see something that makes us realize 
how much more important it is for a 
boy to have every working tool for suc- 
cess today than it was a few years ago. 
I decided I wasn’t going to leave my son 
out in the cold if I died and that’s why 
T laid aside $5,000 for him,when he was 
born.” 





TO FIGHT EVIL PRACTICES 


\ new committee to be known as the 
judiciary committee formed for the pur- 
pose of handling cases involving rebat- 
ing, twisting, and to curb knocking of 
companies is announced by the Madison 
Association of Life Underwriters. Wil- 
liam Winterble, Bankers Life manager 
at Madison, is chairman. 





Ernest R. Chaffee, an agent of the 
George H. Dann agency, Security Mu- 
tual, Binghamton, N. Y., was for seven 
years editor and publisher of the Wind- 
sor Standard, weekly newspaper of 
Windsor, N. Y. 


Dr. Willard 


(Continued from Page 45) 





member of the M. I. B. and Joint Actua- 
rial Committees.” 

The association made Dr. 
honorary member for life. 
His Outside Associations 

Dr. Willard is a member of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, County Medical Asso- 
ciation and Medical Association of 
Greater New York. He has frequently 
addressed the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors of the United 
States and Canada but always on general 
problems before the organization at the 
time he addressed it. He is a vestryman 
of Trinity Church and senior warden of 
St. John’s Church of Larchmont. He 
lives in Larchmont in the summer and 
at 44 Riverside Drive, New York City, 
the rest of the year. His clubs are the 
Players, Larchmont, Yacht and Church 
Club. While a golfer he was a member 
of Wykagil, then of the Appawamis, and 
of the Seniors. He resigned from the 


Willard an 
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| THE GUARANTY LIFE possesses 
each of the above qualities in a 
high measure. The genuine 
spirit of cooperation and help- 
fulness that exists throughout 
|| the organization is thoroughly 
appreciated and has often been 
a matter of comment. 











| Should any underwriter be 
| looking for a sound connection 
in a company that permits a 
| man to retain his individuality 
it will pay him to investigate 
the Guaranty Life. Write to 


i LEE J. DOUGHERTY, President 























GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: DAVENPORT, IA. 
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Company Must Act 
On Reinstatement 


CANNOT HOLD UP APPLICATION 





Policy Held To Be in Force Where 
Insured Was Not Notified of 
Medical Rejection 





An application for reinstatement of a 
life insurance policy cannot be held up 
in the home office for several months 
without there being a presumption of its 
acceptance, according to the decision by 
the New York Supreme Court in Steiner 
y. The Equitable Society. 

The policy was several times extended. 
At the last time the policy had lapsed, 
and it was necessary to make a reinstate- 
ment, for which a medical examination 
was required. The -application and a 
check were sent to the home office but 
the medical department refused to accept 
the risk, the hazard of which had in- 
creased, according to the report. How- 
ever, rated-up insurance was recommend- 
ed. The insured died a month later, but 
still had not received notice from the 
company of its action. The company was 
directed to pay the $10,000 face of the 
policy. 

Justice Shientag expressed an opinion 
that the company has a very definite 
duty toward the insured in regard to 
giving notice of action, although in an 
original application there is no duty of 
the company to inform the applicant. 

Part of Justice Shientag’s reasoning in 
the decision follows: 

Justice Shientag’s Decision 


The defendant urges that the mere re- 
tention of the money did not of itself 
authorize the insured to assume that the 
application for reinstatement had been 
approved, nor did its failure to notify 
the insured of the action taken on his 
application effectuate a waiver; that un- 
der the circumstances of the case the 
company was under no obligation to ad- 
vise the insured of the result of his phy- 
sical examination and the action taken 
thereon. 

When the policy lapsed for non-pay- 
ment of premiums the parties to the con- 
tract of insurance did not become strang- 
ers in the eyes of the law. The lapsed 
policy was still a contract. Although it 
did not afford to the insured the same 
rights that he had enjoyed prior to its 
lapse it did afford him valuable rights 
for which paid premiums were a valuable 
consideration. 

Rights Under Lapsed Policy 


One such right was set forth in the 
following words of the policy: “If this 
policy shall lapse in consequence of the 
non-payment of any premium when due 
it may be reinstated at any time upon 
the production of evidence of insurability 
satisfactory to the society, and the pay- 
ment of all overdue premiums, with in- 
terest at 5% per annum, and upon the 
payment, with interest, or the reinstate- 
ment of any indebtedness to the society 
secured by this policy.” Under the last 
provision it is clear that the plaintiff 
would be entitled to maintain an action 
under the revived original policy if the 
medical examination had disclosed that 
he was entitled to reinstatement upon the 
original terms. 

Such a holding is no more than an en- 
forcement of the insurer’s contractual 
duty to reinstate a lapsed policy upon 
specified conditions. 

Reasoning Explained 


The logic of this rule is apparent. 
Where no relationship has existed be- 
tween the insured and the insurer the 
courts are loath to impose an obligation 
on the insurer. In such a situation it 
would be unfair to require the company 
to give notice of rejection where in the 
first instance it was under no duty to 
accent. In the present case, however, the 
Situation is different, and the insurer is 
distinctly under a duty to reinstate, a 
duty founded in contract, provided the 
insured meets the medical requirements 
of the company. Here the company must 
reinstate if the conditions are met; the 
policy so provides. 


As THE GENIAL HOST, you’re a winner. I expected a nice welcome when 
I came to Dayton, of course, but you and Mary made me so happy and 
contented that I feel like a homeless waif back here in my humble “effi- 
ciency”. The whole thing smacks of a conspiracy to get me in the “Ball 
and Chain” Club, but you might as well give up. Bachelorhood is still 
good enough for me. 

I suppose you think we’re even, though, because I wrote you that Edu- 
cation Policy for little Fred. What do you think of U. C. L.’s new selling 
method now? Didn’t I tell you it was good? I could hardly keep from 
laughing at you Sunday; you may not know it, but before I got a chance 
to open fire with my stupendous personality and wit, you were selling the 
policy to yourself and giving me some swell pointers to use on other 
people. Thanks, old man. | 

You wanted me to get the dope on how this new plan started. I asked 
about it when I got back, and found out a lot more interesting stuff 
besides. 

It seems the whole thing—advertising, radio, new selling plan, and all 
—was conceived about a year ago. Instead of stuffing the old teapot and 
digging in for a long, hard winter, the Union Central crowd kept its head 
up and looked things right in the eye. 


Although it’s one of the oldest and most conservative in the game, 
U. C. L. has a progressive management that can pick its hole and plunge 
right through like Jim used to do after you smeared the defense. When 
this bunch saw there was a chance to bust through, it did, and there’s a 
clear field in front with the goal posts at the end. And, to complete the 
simile, the agents in the cheering section are yelling like mad. 

Whew! That’s quite a literary outburst for a man who hated English 
like I did. Pardon me while I take a rest. 


YOUR EXHAUSTED EX-ROOMMATE, 
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British Commission Works Out Plan to 
Make Dole Scheme Pay 


The voluminous final report of the 
British Royal Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance has just been issued in 
London. The interim report, published 
in June of last year, made emergency 
proposals with regard mainly to the 
finances of the existing scheme and to 
certain anomalies in its operation. The 
final report deals comprehensively with 
the problem of the able-bodied unem- 
ployed. It is signed by the chairman, 
Judge Holman Gregory, K. C.; Professor 
Henry Clay, professor of _ political 
economy and social economics; Dr. H. J. 
W. Hetherington, vice-chancellor of 
Liverpool University; E. C. P. Lascelles, 
deputy umpire under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts; and President H. M. 
Trouncer of the Institute of Actuaries. 
There is a minority report signed by 
Councillor W. Asbury and Mrs. C. D. 
Rackham, the Socialist members of the 
Commission. 

Set Up Entirely New Plan 


The majority report recommends an 
entirely new plan for the relief of un- 
employment and the operation of the 
“dole.” Three forms of relief are pro- 
posed: (1) unemployment insurance, (2) 
unemployment assistance, and (3) pub- 
lic assistance. 

Under the first form the insurance 
system is to be made solvent. Insurance 
benefit is to be paid to insured workers 
who have qualified for between thirteen 
and thirty-nine weeks (the time depend- 
ing on the number of contributions 
paid), with no means test, and the age 
of entry is to be reduced from 16 to 14. 
The income limit for non-manual work- 
ers is to be raised from $1,250 to $1,750 
per annum. 

Under the second form relief is to be 
paid to workers who are not insured, in- 
cluding those over the income limit, and 
to insured workers who have exhausted 
their insurance benefit. Administration 
of this relief is to be undertaken by lo- 
cal authorities and supervised by the La- 
bor Ministry. A “means test” is to be 
employed for all persons receiving this 
relief. 

Finally, it is recommended that public 
assistance be granted to persons who are 
not able-bodied or do not qualify for un- 
employment relief and may need deter- 
rent treatment or discipline. 

Other Proposals 

Three other important proposals are 
made by the Commission, namely: 

(1) that a permanent and non-political 
Statutory Commission be set up to keep 
the insurance scheme under review and 
to advise the Labor Minister upon any 
changes necessary to keep it solvent. 

(2) Rates of payment to uninsured 
workers or workers out of benefit are to 
be fixed by new bodies, called Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Committees appointed 
by local authorities. 

(3) The cost of relief outside the in- 
surance scheme should be shared by the 
National Exchequer and local authori- 
ties. For the first year the Exchequer 
should contribute $290,000,000 annually, 
and the local authorities $25,000,000—the 
product of a uniform rate of 8 cents. 

Apart from the reduction in the age 
of entry and the increase in the income 
limit, the scope of the insurance scheme 
is unchanged. The Commission makes 
no proposal for the inclusion of teach- 
ers, police, agricultural workers, domestic 
servants, and certain other classes of 
workers at present excluded from the 
scheme. It points, however, to the de- 


By A. C. Blackall, London 


sirability of including agricultural labor- 


ers, and suggests that the Statutory 
Commission it has recommended might 
examine the possibility of a _ special 
scheme for agriculture. 

This Commission, it is suggested, 
should not consist of more than five 


itiation of training schemes for insured 
workers. Great importance is attached 
to the training and occupation of the 
unemployed, and certain recommenda- 
tions deal with that point. 
Making Plan Solvent 
Since, if its proposals are carried out, 





at $1.85. 


will be reached. 


the issue. 





What Dole Inquiry Cost Britain 


The total expenditure of the Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance during its two years’ inquiry is estimated at $70,455. 
cludes offices, salaries, travelling expenses, shorthand transcript of evidence, 
and printing. It cost $3,375 to print and publish the report, which is priced 
Consequently the report will require to have a circulation of 
37,576 to defray the cost of the inquiry. 
tion, but, unless foreign sales are high it is doubtful whether this figure 


The report has generally had a good reception, certainly a far better 
one than greeted the interim report last year. 
removing unemployment insurance altogether from the realm of politics, 
where it is the shuttlecock of parties in power, and transferring its admin- 
istration to an outside non-party body, is realized by a large section of the 
population. The Commission obviously appreciated this need but it avoided 


This in- 


It is sure of a very large circula- 


However, the desirability of 








members, appointed for five years, and 
indenendent of interested organizations. 
In addition to its duty of supervising the 
whole relief scheme, it is proposed that 
the Statutory Commission should coop- 
erate with the Labor Ministry in the in- 


the insurance scheme will keep solvent 
in the future, the report proposes that 
the debt, which amounts to $575,000,000. 
carrying an average interest of 44% 
shall be funded at 34%. Thereafter it 
shall be wiped out in sixty-five years by 




















Atlantic Life. 


Ancus O. SWINK 
President 


Advantages 


| Atlantic representatives derive many ad- | 
vantages through their association with 
H 
| 
1] 


Those interested in knowing more fully 
about what Atlantic offers to its men in the 
field are cordially invited to write for our 
new booklet “Atlantic Advantages.” 


Atlantic Life Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


Wo. H. Harrison 








| Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 
































Lafayette, Ltd., London 
PROFESSOR HENRY CLAY, 


One of Britain’s most distinguished econ- 

omists, who was expert economist on the 

Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance. 


an annual charge of $22,500,000, two- 
thirds of which will be borne by the 
Exchequer and one-third by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund. 

No change is suggested in the rates of 
contributions by employers, employes, 
and the Exchequer, to the insurance fund 
but slight alterations are made in the 
rates of benefit. The effect of these is 
to reduce the rates for adult single men 
by 6 cents per week and to increase the 
rates for married men by the same 
amount. 

The Commission emphasizes that un- 
employment relief, as distinct from the 
payment of insurance benefit, must be 
made dependent on the needs of the un- 
employed person—in other words, there 
must be a means test. Important sug- 
gestions ‘are made, however, for the re- 
form of the administration of the means 
test. These include allowances for: 

Applicant’s Earnings: A_ proportion 
of these, sufficient to cover traveling ex- 
penses, insurance and other out-of-pocket 
expenses, together with a sufficient mar- 
gin to preserve the inducement to work, 
should be ignored in assessing need. 

Earnings of Rest of Household: A 
higher proportion of earnings than for 
the applicant should be ignored. 

Capital and Savings: Under $250 
should be ignored; over $250 should be 
reckoned at the rate of 1 shilling per 
week for the first £50 and 1 shilling per 
week for each £25 above that. 

House Property: That belonging to a 
member of the family, but not its resi- 
dence, should be treated as a capital as- 
set. Where the residence is owned in 
the family, account should be taken of 
what would normally be paid as rent. 

Disability Pensions: One-half the pen- 
sion, and more in special cases, should 
be ignored. 

Workmen’s Compensation: Discretion 
should be given to ignore a proportion 
of this when the injury involves added 
expenditure. 

Minority Report 

Councillor Asbury and Mrs. Rackham, 
the signatories of the minority report, 
agree with their colleagues on many 
points, but disagree with the majority 
scheme on the ground that it does not 
cover all unemployed workers. They 
propose in its place a scheme to cover 
all manual workers and all salary earn- 
ers below £350 a year. This provides 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


A NAME that does more 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


», than identify— 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. ig It explains 







NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


























THE EQUITABLE 


Founded on the principle of equality, it has ever been the aim and the practice of The 
Equitable to transact its business with policyholders and their beneficiaries justly and fairly, and 
with a view always to serving the best interests of its members. It is an institution Equitable in prac 


tice as well as in name. 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


Life assurance is a service far broader in scope than mere provision against the economic 
loss occasioned by death. It means security and peace of mind. Equitable policies are primarily for 
the living. Either the insured (or his dependents) will sooner or later benefit financially from any 
Equitable contracts which he maintains. Largely, Equitable life insurance is provided not because of 
the possibility that someone will die, but because of the assurance that someone will live. 


SOCIETY 


The Equitable is a purely mutual company. It is a great cooperative institution, altruistic 
in purpose, beneficent in its objectives, and conducted solely in the interests of its policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. Equitable policyholders are the sole owners of the resources of the Society. 


0] Se | a Oe 


The Equitable is a national not a local institution. It has branch offices in the principal cities, 
and representatives in practically every section. Likewise, its investments are broadly distributed and 
are limited to the most conservative types. Every state (including your own) from which premium 
income is derived shares in the advantages of the Equitable’s carefully diversified investment program. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Use of Irregular Disability Right Starts aa 


Clause Loses Suit 


INCONTESTABILITY FEATURE 








Words “During Lifetime of Insured” 
Left Out; Policy Held To Be in 
Force After Insured’s Death 





Omission of the words “during the life- 
time of the insured” from an incontesta- 
bility clause made it possible for the 
clause to be applied to a case where the 
insured died betore the contestable peri- 
od of two years was ended, in a recent 
case before the New York Supreme 
Court, Kocak v. Metropolitan Life. This 
clause provided that the policy should be 
incontestable after being in force for two 
years but omitted the lifetime phrase. 
The court held that the contract was still 
in force even after the death of the in- 





After Receipt of Proof 


PHOENIX MUTUAL WINS CASE 








New York Court Holds Benefits Do Not 
Begin from Date of 
Disability 





The right to disability benefits and P 
waiver of premiums under a life insur- 
ance policy does not begin until the date 
of receipt of proof of disability by the 


company, according to’a decision of the e ° 
New York Clty Menicigal Court. ia. the Financial Independence 
case of Corbett v. Phoenix Mutual Life. 


In separate actions on three life poli- Th B f All 
cies the plaintiff showed that on July e est O 
18, 1931, he became totally and perma- e e 
nently disabled. On February 4, 1932, Ch mM G f 
he wrote to the insurance company stat- rist as L ts 
ing the facts and making claim for bene- 
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sured, as the benefits transferred to the fits. This was received by the company P ‘ : . 
beneficiaries. February 17. . A Life Annuity is the easiest, surest and most 
The insured had died less than two Whether it constituted “due proof” aa? 
vears after issuance of the policy, but was immaterial, as the company acted acceptable way of providing for dependent parents 
the action was not brought until more upon it, approved the disability benefit . - 
than two years after. The Metropolitan request, paid the sum and waived pay- or other relatives past middle age. | 
had refused to pay the om. on - —- future reaeeren, from, February 
ground of false statements in the apphi- 7. 1e insured, however, claimed bene- : : . 
cation, but the policy was held to be in- fits began from date of total disability, It adds to their comfort, ee their security : 
contestable, and payment was ordered. July 18, 1931, and sued for the monthly and transfers responsibility for their support from ae 
The clause in the policy differed from payments from that date to February ; BN as peti 
the standard provision prescribed by the 17, 1932. the family to the strongest of all financial institu- proull 
: > i 1921 by including the " : ag 
creer vg age 1 oar Phas dl Sa Time Lapse Necessary tions, the life insurance company. childr 
words “in force” which were not in the —— . 2 ‘ dh thei 
statute. The amendment of 1921, ch. 407, it i ne a - ~~ s putteen wade aaa 
2 added the words “in force” and '! Impossible to determine whether it . , vestm 
subd. 2, added the words vvasured” would totally disable him permanently A life annuity, large or small, makes the most 
also “during the lifetime of the insured, unless sufficient time elapsed, which th 
which latter phrase was omitted in the reef rece porgpe ~e wae e ' ' 
policy. The policy therefore followed policy fixed at six months. For that rea- acceptable of Christmas gifts. 
neither the old nor the new forms. = disability provisions in life policies 
The court held the form in the policy vide ti oe oe va pe. . ; 
was so ambiguous as to be susceptible of de that a total disability shall not be . C ] 
two interpretations and therefore was to ae re be ce yr = it a onnecticut enera Ameri 
tytionene : onely against the nued for a stated time, is policy . i 
be construed most strongly against the CSO euatty provided that the benefits ss Life Insurance Company one 
It said that the specific question here well as eee of subsequent pre- Hartford, Conn. talle 
presented is still an open one in the State — should begin, at the date of the never 
of New York. Applying the well estab- €C¢!pt of proof of disability at the home sae a 
lished principles applicable to the inter- — lg ie gs , 7" He mt 
pretation of contracts of insurance, the |.) and : co al eld that insured’s wheats 
failure of the defendant insurer to fol- did. to sannacneing ey waiver of Reo Aa 
low the statutory provision, its creation 140 Gore when the company received Pe MORE AMMUNITION ter 0 
of ambiguity where there was no occa- ve da 1en the company received his : . . b ; . ana 
sion for ambiguity to exist, and the nat- /aim. What imposes liability, and grants for our fieldmen. The Philadelphia Life Adjustment Policy a ae 
ural interpretation that the applicant of tH a right, the court said, is has been built to fit present day conditions. lines 
emeveme inteliinence would give to the 1€ actual receipt of proofs of the dis- It i 1932 del wide ; 
~ : ea . ability as presumably permanent, upon tisa model— : 
language, required the clause in question lei a , thek i tee ns » UPO M P ° L Cc with n 
to be construed to mean that the policy = '—— that it las continued for six ore rotection— ow Cost— The w 
is incontestable after it has been in ex- ae cane — were omen Flexible—Permanent. accour 
i saaet 3 2 ars af- _co any Salc laDility would never . . . 
ence untescindh wycaneclet. wal esin Phe court cited Berghelm & Pe. | General Agents wanted in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, | ff 2,° 
1 gat ‘ 2 ge § ~ 1 ife het ee a —— ° . ° S,. 
of the insurer thereunder still in force y Bloer  egrnie Company, 284 U. S. Indiana, and Michigan. fidenti 
and effect for a period of two yearsfrom yy, oY k 1] recent case of Perlman & 
its date of issue. Ree arcs ennnce Company, 298 PHILADELPHIA LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dp. Ivision 3! as ect < a ° ; 
ee Sehitahs aes cit ia 111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Wh 
DECISION ON CANCELATION : te was granted for the insurance - 
co pany. n: 
Insured’s Request Does Not Take Effect Is 
Until Received by Home Office, , 
Court Rules Pr i 
The action of an assured to cancel an ngs 
accident death benefit does not imme- ») a wi 
diately cancel the provision, and the ane th 
clause remains in effect until the re- ——— Se a 
quest and the policy have reached the ihe 
home office, the Supreme Court of regard! 
Oneida County, N. Y., has held in Eva He 
( 
Lofaro v. John Hancock. snreesi 
_ The policy in the case had a double hee oat 
indemnity clause. Lofaro after having that we have another talk with you. The subject? It's about time He ¢ 
paid the first year’s premium wanted to ; sinking 
drop the double indemnity clause for the ... the time that it takes us to put your business through. True, we tor of 
second year. Despite the attempt of the : 7 ; euteas 
agent to keep the clause in force Lofaro cannot do the impossible, and must rely in a large measure on the ceils 
signed the company’s form which read: . : . ies - 
“f desire to discontinue the special pre- aa V le splendid co-operation of our home office. But as far as the expediting grea 
mium for the double indemnity benefit 2 a of the business from here is concerned, we handle it with precision. plan w 
provision of said policy, which provi- . i arti aun childre. 
sion I hereby agree shall be canceled and And we try to avoid giving our agents or surplus writers justification | 
eliminated from said policy by rewriting, rae . = 
and I hereby release said company from . o to say, when receiving a policy from us... 
all liability by reason of said provision.” <a Vy 
This request was signed by the insured, ait 
but is undated. 
The cancelation request and the policy e 9 
to be rewritten did not reach the home Connecticut Mutual Lane I 
office until after the death of the insured Empire State Building, o 
by shooting in a holdup. The company New York, N. Y. 
paid the face but fought the double in- Chickering 45240. —— 
demnity on the grounds that the clause 4 sus, Sisto | 
had been canceled, The court held other- 
wise. 
es 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Lffickency 


Instead of the 
father paying the 
premiums,  sug- 
gest that his small 
boy or girl be given 
the privilege of withdrawing from their 
weekly bank account book a sufficient 
amount to pay it themselves, says a 
Provident Mutual agency organ. The 
children have the joy of keeping up with 
their neighbors in school—and a good in- 
vestment at the same time. 

* *k * 


Getting 
Started 
Right 


The importance of 


Centers cultivating centers of 
influence is stressed 
Influence in the current Echo 


of the Home Life of 
America. The agent who can go from 
one center of influence to another, who 
is welcomed at each place and who can 
talk over leads in friendly fashion, is 
never out of prospects. Policyholders 
will seldom come to the agent with leads. 
He must deliberately select three or four 
whom he knows can aid him. 

A plant superintendent is a good cen- 
ter of influence. He knows about 
changes, promotions, new arrivals, and 
who is prospering. Salesmen in other 
lines are good centers. They have a 
wide acquaintance and come in contact 
with many folks the agent never meets. 
The undertaker can also assist. And the 
accountant is a good center of influence. 
He can direct the agent to profitable 
fields, without disclosing any of the con- 
fidential affairs of his clients. 

* * * 


When the prospect 

When “No More says “No more insur- 

Insurance” ance,” he really 

Is Wanted means it, says the 

Excelsior Life Ban- 

ner—but he can be sold many other 
things besides “more insurance.” 

He can be sold a safety clause which 
takes up the mortgage on his home in 
case he himself does not live to pay it. 

He can be sold a protected investment 
plan which maintains his estate at par, 
regardless of unfortunate investments. 

He can be sold a salary continuation 
agreement which automatically continues 
his salary when he is ready to retire. 
_He can be sold a scientifically-devised 
sinking fund plan which offsets the fac- 
tor of personal depreciation and guar- 
antees that, at the moment his earning 
power value is lowest, his financial worth 
Is greatest. 

He can be sold an instalment financing 
plan which pays the college bills of his 
children. 






He can be sold an equity in the world’s 
greatest investment trust. (Remember 
that life insurance is not only the oldest 
but also the most perfect investment 
trust ever offered the investing public.) 

He can be sold a trip around the 
world, to be enjoyed twenty years from 
now. 

He can be sold freedom from invest- 
ment care and worry. 

He can be sold a winning thrift plan, 
which enables him to do more with his 
money than is possible under any other 
plan. 

* *£ « 
Has a policyholder 
Objecting seriously or jokingly 
To ever told you how 
Premiums poor he is (getting 
rich) paying life in- 
surance premiums? 

No doubt! says Field Notes of the 
Northwestern National, adding: Tell him 
that his premium notice is nothing more 
than the statement of an amount due 
the policyholder, and that when he pays 
his money, he is paying a debt he owes 
himself. 

Enlarge upon it, if necessary. He owes 
himself a growing cash reserve to 
cushion the emergencies which uncertain 
days may bring. Paying premiums is 
paying that debt. 

He owes the old man he will be some 
day a fund ample to provide comfort to 
the end of life. Paying for life insur- 
ance is paying that debt. 

There need be no sting in notices of 
premiums for life insurance. They are 
but statements of the easiest and most 
systematic way devised by man to meet 
payments on a debt which he owes him- 
self. 

* * @ 


A reference to the 


How To average future life- 
Figure Life t i m e— frequently 
“Expectancy” called “expectancy”— 


is helpful now and 
then in making life insurance presenta- 
tions. A simple method of mentally cal- 
culating the average future, attributed to 
David Lunden-Moore, is given in Mu- 
tual Life Points. 

From fifty-six subtract seven-tenths of 
the attained age of the person whose 
“expectancy” you desire to know. For 
example, assume that the person is forty 
years of age. Seven-tenths of that age, 
twenty-eight, subtracted from fifty-six 
leaves twenty-eight, the average future 
lifetime. The accurate future lifetime ac- 
cording to the American Experience 
Table of Mortality is several months 
shorter or longer. 


He is a _ grizzled 

Formula veteran of _ selling 
Of A who has come all the 

Veteran way from riding the 


hotel bus to a ma- 
hogany desk and a big office which bears 
the title—‘‘Sales Manager.” Good times 
and bad, crop failures and election years, 
peace and war, he has sold his line, sold 
it in the face of every discouragement, 
sold it when other men were staying 
home to “save expenses.” 


Sales Facts reports that it asked this 
veteran for his formula, and he said: 


“Make ’em say ‘No’ five times. In be- 
tween each time they say ‘No,’ show 
them something, a picture, a newspaper 
clipping, a testimonial or tell them a 
story. 


“Never think of leaving until you have 
asked them to buy and until they have 
said ‘No’ five times. You will find that 
most of them will buy between the third 
and the fourth ‘No.’ 


“That’s all there is to it.” 





Eckenrode Story 
(Continued from Page 30) 


ment is in charge of C. J. Tripner, a 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Tripner also took an insur- 
ance course under Dr. Huebner, and is 
a graduate of the company’s agency- 
building school. Two weeks of inten- 
sive training are given to preparation 
for the state’s license examination. If 
that is successfully passed, a new agent 
is given a thorough groundwork in up- 
to-date selling methods, company prac- 
tices, and the fundamentals of insurance, 
after which he is sent out into the field 
in charge of a supervisor. The solicitor 
accompanies him as he works upon the 
list of a hundred prospects which he 
must compile during his training period. 
No agent is allowed to solicit by him- 
self until three policies have been writ- 
ten and paid for in joint interviews with 
a supervisor. 


Mechanical supervision is _ supplied 
through weekly bulletins, the agency’s 
monthly house organ, the Monday morn- 
ing meetings, contests in nearly every 
month, and at least four sales confer- 
ences each year in Harrisburg. 


Mr. Ecke.... ‘> bas devised numerous 
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methods for stimulating his older agents. 
Among them is a periodical, comprehen- 
sive analysis which gives the individual 
agent a comparison of his own produc- 
tion in volume, lives insured, actual earn- 
ings, lapses and surrenders; and it in- 
cludes a comparison over at least a three- 
year period. The analysis has proved its 
value, because it discloses to the agent 
weak spots whose existence he had not 
known or measured. 

The Eckenrode family tree grows larg- 
er and more flourishing with the years. 
And it is entirely possible that today’s 
nine may be the founders of a still more 
remarkable Eckenrode dynasty in the 
Penn Mutual by 1957—a quarter of a 
century hence. 





The Cincinnati branch office of the 
Western and Southern Life, located in 
the Odd Fellows Temple, has moved to 
4901 Glenway Avenue. 
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Sees Further Tax Laws 
On Annuities Coming 


REFLECTION OF POPULARITY 





Earl S. MacArthur Discusses Current 
Laws in Regard to Annuities 
Before Life Counsel 





Since there is every indication that the 
writing of annuities will increase and 
since more and more funds will be turned 
over to life companies in the purchase 
of annuities, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the tendency on the part of 
state legislatures to pass further laws 
subjecting annuities to taxation will con- 
tinue. 

This point will be brought out clearly 
by Earl S. MacArthur, attorney of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
ciation of America, in an address before 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel, which met at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, this week. Mr. Mac- 
Arthur discussed taxation of 
citing current interpretation of laws in 
respect to annuities as received by him 
from the Commissioners of Taxation of 


Asso- 


annuities, 


the various states. 


Mr. MacArthur said in part: 

Under the Federal Income Tax Law 
payments to an annuitant under an an- 
nuity contract are exempt from taxation 
until the payments received equal the 
principal sum paid for the annuity. All 
payments received thereafter are taxable 
as income for the year in which they 
are received. (Section 22(b) (2) Rev- 
enue Act of 1928.) 


Federal Estate Tax Law 


Under the Federal Estate Tax Law the 
question arises whether or not amounts 
payable after the death of the first an- 
nuitant under a Refund Annuity Con- 
tract represent proceeds of insurance 
taken out by the deceased on his life, 
or whether such amounts are to be in- 
cluded in the gross estate of the deceased 
and taxable under the above law. Under 
the Refund Annuity Contract the pur- 
chaser of the annuity makes a single 
payment and receives an annuity for 
life, but if the amounts paid to the an- 
nuitant do not at his death equal the 
amount paid to the company, annuity 
payments are continued to the benefi- 
ciary or second annuitant until the prin- 
cipal sum has been repaid. The Board 
of Tax Appeals held in the case of Guar- 
anty Trust Co., as executor under the 
Will of Roxy M. Smith v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue (16 B.T.A. 314) that 
the present value of an annuity payable 
to the second annuitant shall be included 
in the gross estate of the decedent or 
first annuitant and taxable as such, and 
that such proceeds do not represent pro- 
ceeds of insurance taken out by the an- 
nuitant on his own life. 


Personal Property Laws 


When we examine the personal prop- 
erty laws of the various states we find 
that in some states annuities are listed 
among intangible assets and taxable as 
such, and that in other states they are 
not mentioned specifically or by refer- 
ence. In some states we find that al- 
though the personal property tax law 
provides for the taxation of all intang- 
ibles, yet no effort is made to collect 
such tax, this being the situation in Colo- 
rado. It is generally true, however, that 
if annuity payments are taxable under 
the State Income Tax Law no effort is 
made to collect a property tax on the 
present value of the annuity based on the 
life expectancy of the annuitant. 

In case annuities are not specifically 
mentioned in a Personal Property Tax 
Law, and the statute definitely mentions 
specific things, there of course can be no 


doubt concerning the intent of such 
statute. However, where the statute is 
silent as to the species of property to 


be taxed and specific items are alleged 


to be covered by a general language, it 
is exceedingly difficult to ascertain the 
intent of the legislature as to whether 
or not annuities are a taxable item. In 
the Property Tax Laws of certain states 
we find specific items of personal prop- 
erty mentioned in detail under the gen- 
eral heading “Intangible Assets,” making 
no reference to annuities and then the 
following phrase “all other intangible as- 
sets not otherwise specified.” Certain 
tax officials declare that such a phrase 
automatically brings annuities within the 
purview of the statute. We naturally 
wonder why if it was the intention of 
the legislature to tax annuities, they were 
not mentioned as a taxable item. 





PENN MUTUAL PROMOTIONS 





A. F. Schwartz Made Assistant Actuary 
and Walter E. Trout, Assistant 
Supervisor of Claims 

The Penn Mutual has made two pro- 
motions at the home office in Philadel- 
phia. A. F. Schwartz has been appointed 
assistant actu< ury, and Walter E. Trout, 
assistant supervisor of claims. 

Mr. Schwartz is a 1920 graduate of the 
University of London, where he majored 
in mathematics and took his B.S. de- 
gree. He has been a member of the 
company’s actuarial department for 
eleven years, is a Fellow of the Actuary 
Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries. Mr. Trout en- 
tered the company’s employ in 1916, and 
has had experience in the medical, ap- 
plication and underwriting departments. 





Kentucky Home Changes 





In connection with the announcement 
that the Julius H. Barnes interests have 
taken over control of the Kentucky Home 
Life from the Greenfield interests of 
Philadelphia, as reported elsewhere in 
The Eastern Underwriter this week, it is 
understood that Edward P. Humphrey, 
Louisville attorney, who represented Mr. 
Barnes in the deal, is slated to be gen- 
eral counsel of the Kentucky Home. He 
would succeed Ben S. Washer of Louis- 
ville, a Greenfield man. Maurice L. 
Wurzel, executive vice-president, also a 
Greenfield m: in, is expected to withdraw. 
Federal Judge Charles I. Dawson is slat- 
ed to continue as chairman of the board 
of the Kentucky Home and it is under- 
stood that Mayor William H. Harrison 
will remain as president. 





WILFRED W. KER DIES 
Wilfred W. Ker, district manager for 
the Standard Life in the Niagara Falls, 
Ont., area, died last week from a heart 
attack. 


UP-STATE VETERAN DIES 
George Stanley Smith, a veteran in 
up-state New York insurance circles, died 
last week in Cape Vincent from pneu- 
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A Contribution 


1930, this Company 
startled the insurance world with its 
announcement 
Family Income Policy—saving vir- 
tually half the cost of providing a 
living income for the growing family. 
As one eminent authority so aptly 
“It brings income insurance 
to the mass of American People on 
a scale not conceived possible here- 
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monia. He was seventy-nine years of 
age. He was well known in Syracuse 
and Central New York and was in 1901, 
president of the Syracuse Underwriters’ 
Association. 
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| The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
| A Massachusetts Company | 


Life Accident and Health Insurance 


Offers Attractive Agency Connections 


| Our new Low Cost Life Policy has met instant approval 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Francis P. Sears, First Vice-President and Comptroller 


WiiuraM H. Brown, Second Vice-President and Secretary 





For further information, communicate with nearest GENERAL AGENT or our 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, Home Office, 77 Franklin St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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Missouri State Stock 

Put Under 5 Year Trust 
REMOVES IT FROM SPECULATION 
Kentucky Home With 29% Block of 


Stock Bought by Missouri 
State Interests 








A five-year trust agreement has been 
set up which assures the permanence of 
the present administration of the Mis- 
souri State Life, headed by William T. 
Nardin, president, and Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the board. It also assures 
that control of the company has been 
removed from the field of stock specula- 
tion. 

Announcement of the consummation of 
the long-deferred trust agreement fol- 
lowed close upon information from Lou- 
isville that Mr. Barnes and his associates 


had bought control of the Kentucky 
Home Life, which holds 148,050 of the 
500,000 shares of Missouri State Life 
stock, or approximately 29%, from the 
Greenfield interests of Philadelphia. 

The Kentucky Home block of Missouri 
State stock is the largest unit to come 
under the trust agreement, but sufficient 
other stock has been entered by the St. 
Louis financial interests and other indi- 
vidual stockholders to place clear control 
of the company under the plan, which 
is to cover a five-year period. With 
more than 50% of the company’s stock 
working as a unit at all stockholders’ 
meetings and on other administration 
issues it means that no longer will this 
company be a pawn in speculation. 

Under the trust agreement the three 
trustees who will act for the trusteed 
stock will be President Nardin, Mr. 
Barnes and Tom K. Smith, president of 
the Boatmen’s National Bank in St. 
Louis and a business leader of the city. 

It is understood that Barnes and his 
associates paid about $1,350,000 for 75% 
of the stock of the Kentucky Home Life. 
This stock was formerly held by Albert 
M. Greenfield and associates of Phila- 
delphia. It was held in the name of the 
Bankers Securities Corp. of Philadelphia 
and the Bankers Bond and Mortgage 
Guaranty. Announcement of the con- 
summation of this deal was made by 
Mr. Greenfield, who is chairman of the 
Jankers Securities Corp. Associated 
with Barnes in the deal were the inter- 
ests headed by Frank Cohen of New 
York. The Barnes-Cohen interests al- 
ready had a one-fourth interest in the 
Kentucky Home Life. 


See Insurance For Idle 
Coming In Many States 

FLEXIBLE PLAN IS FAVORED 

Bryce M. Stewart Would Like to See 


Measures Modeled After Results 
of European Plans 








Many of the daily newspapers are 
making predictions that some type of 
unemployment insurance will be adopted 
in quite a few states before the end of 
next year, following endorsement of the 
principles of such insurance by the 
American Federation of Labor last week 
and indications that the New York state 
legislative committee on unemployment 
insurance would recommend a measure, 
modeled after the Wisconsin law. 

Up to the present date nine state com- 
missions have favorably reported on the 
principles of such insurance and about 
fifteen to twenty others are expected to 
consider such propositions at the next 
meetings of their legislatures. 

Some interesting data on unemploy- 
ment insurance has been given out by 
Bryce M. Stewart, director of research 
of the Industrial Relation Counselors, 
Inc., who has expressed the hope that 
any measures enacted into law would be 
extremely flexible and modeled on the 
actual results of the European plans 
rather than on too much theory. 


49,000,000 Now Protected 


Mr. Stewart said that approximately 
49,000,000 of the world’s workers are now 
protected against unemployment by some 
form of governmental insurance. Of 
this number about 46,000,000 are covered 
by compulsory legislation and the re- 
mainder by voluntary systems which re- 
ceive financial aid from governments. 
This body of insured workers is confined 
practically to the British Isles and the 
European Continent. 

In the United States about 250,000 
workers are dependent on the unemploy- 
ment benefits of their trade unions, em- 
ployers’ plans or schemes set up jointly 
by employers and workers with no help 
from the government. As far as indi- 
vidual company plans are concerned, 
there are now fourteen separate schemes, 
applicable to thirty-nine companies, cov- 
ering approximately 122,000 employes. 

In stressing the need for flexibility, 
Mr. Stewart said that any plans adopted 
should allow for the diverse localities and 
industries so that workers will not find 
themselves restricted by too stringent 
provisions. 

“There is also danger that many plans 
will be predicated on too much theory, 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 










The premium income has increased 
The policy 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 






he continued, “instead of utilizing the 
proved practical aspects of some of the 
European schemes. In this respect, I 
am inclined to favor the Ohio plan to 
the Wisconsin measure. The former is 
more concrete and more analogous to 
workmen’s compensation practical exper- 
ience, while the latter depends more on 
compensation theory.” 


PRUDENTIAL DIVIDEND CUT 


Company to Reduce Apportionment 
Slightly More Than $1 per 
$1,000 of Insurance 
The Prudential fieldmen have been no- 
tified that there will be a decreased divi- 
dend rate on Ordinary policies for 1933. 
The reduction averages slightly more 
than $1 for each $1,000 of insurance. The 
interest return on dividends and other 
funds left on deposit with the company 

will be continued at 444% for 1933. 

Explaining the dividend change Presi- 
dent Edward D. Duffield makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Because of economic and financial 
conditions, together with increased taxes 
and a continuance of relatively large pay- 
ments for death claims and disability 
benefits, we have decided to make a fur- 
ther reduction in our Ordinary dividends 
for 1933 to a more conservative scale 
than that of the present year. Absolute 
security for every policyholder’s contract 
is of paramount importance. This divi- 
dend reduction will strengthen still fur- 
ther the sound financial position of the 
company.” 


GILLIS AGENCY TO MOVE 

Due to the expansion of the agency 
force which requires more office space, 
the Newark agency of the’ Provident Mu- 
tual Life of which Alexander F. Gillis 
is general agent, will be located on the 
ninth floor of the Griffith Building, New- 
ark, about December 15. To celebrate 
the event, an old fashioned Christmas 
party will be held on December 17 to 
which all of the agency force and their 
families have been invited to attend. 
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GEARED SELLING 


Fidelity gears _ its 


direct 


mail lead service to an exceed- 
ingly profitable “Income for 


Life” appeal. 


The premium 


value for each dollar invested 
by its agents last year in this 
service was $54.60. Applica- 


tions written on leads 


from 


the service are 36% higher 
than the company average of 
all paid policies. 


Users Prorit AccorDINGLY 


“Income for Life”, 
Rate Life, 


Low 
Family Income, 


Disability, Accidental Death 
Benefits and a full line of 
annuity forms are included in 
the Fidelity kit—backed by 
more than half a century of 
fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 


sa 


Contract” 
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INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
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Inquire 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY LIFE INSURANCE 
with 
NON-CANCELLABLE 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 


ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts available at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Philadelphia, 
Penna.; and the State of Delaware. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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McNamara Agents Write 
412 Apps In One Day 


BEAT RECORD SET UP IN 1931 





Robert S. Marvin Writes Twenty-three 
Lives; Robert Diament, $116,000; 
Breakfast-Meet Spurs Agents 





Whenever the members of the J. C. 
McNamara Organization in New York 
undertake work or play they enter into 
the spirit of the thing with a vengeance. 
Last week they again demonstrated their 
ability to do a constructive job. Putting 
full force into their efforts on Friday 
the agents of this organization wrote 412 
applications for a total volume of $1,259,- 
555, working from early morning until 
midnight. The policies written repre- 
sented an increase of 47 over those pro- 
duced December 11, 1931, when a simi- 
lar day’s drive was conducted. 

Robert S. Marvin wrote the largest 
number of lives, twenty-three, for a vol- 
ume of $25,500. Mr. Marvin was also 
leader in last year’s drive, then writing 
seventeen in one day. The leading pro- 
ducer in volume was Robert Diament, 
with $116,000 to his credit. Other ex- 
ceptional records were made by Bruce D. 
Lowry and Thad Minninger, who wrote 
twenty-two and nineteen and one-half 
applications respectively. Agents to the 
; aad of 103 wrote business during the 

ay. 


Minimum of 20 Calls 


Impetus was given the drive by a 
breakfast-meeting Thursday morning at 
the Hotel Commodore when the agency 
force first heard about the campaign to 
be conducted the following day. Lead- 
ing producers of the organization gave 
some helpful hints, told how they had 
gotten results the year previous. From 
the suggestions given each man was able 
to compile a list of twenty names of peo- 
ple to call on during the day. It was 
expected that each agent would make a 
minimum of twenty calls. 

Among those who addressed the break- 
fast meeting were Manager McNamara 
and John Balfe, production manager. 
They gave sales ideas and told inspira- 
tional stories. Walter E. Knowlton and 
Philip F. Broughton acted as double 
toastmaster. An interesting feature of 
the breakfast was the presentation of 
ten-year service pins to three members 
of the organization, William R. Julius, 
Leo J. Louprette, and Miss Lillian Koe- 
gel of the office staff. 

The following producers led in num- 
ber of lives written and in volume: 


Lives Leaders 


No. Amount 
ge A Serer 23 $25,500.00 
RN: CR iba abiedndenidadec 22 37,500.00 
Minninger, Thad. ........... 19% 59,500.00 
Minninger, F. M............. 15 34,000.00 
WG Be. evenededadacders 15 15,000.00 
eer 13 26,500.00 
pe 12 13,250.00 
Be -we  cciwancenveancand 11 38,000.00 
Rosenkrantz, J. ............ 11 14,500.00 
Ps Ra BA eabeecsceendeens 10 13,000.00 
CN MM. + cecaienxanncan 8 18,000.00 
eee, Th, Ba ccccvccacewsss 8 12,000.00 
SS Ds vaNaeseendt ons 8 8,000.00 

Volume Leaders 

No. Amount 
ee Te as cacastéad aves 7 $116,000.00 
Eisendrath, J. M. .......... 6 105,000.00 
Seligman, EB. ....ccccccccces 7 66,000.00 
PGs WL RG ond casnevasedee 3 62,500.00 
Minninger, Thad. .......... 19% 59,500.00 
SG MAME Dbictwesdiaweden 11 38,000.00 
ere ae ee 22 37,500.00 
McDonough, J. A. .......... 7 34,500.00 
Mower, F. Mew ccccscescs 15 34,000.00 
NL Te TN. canneenee weal 6 30,200.00 
BN We hatin daha xcenedns 6 30,000.00 





INTEREST IN LINCOLNIANA 

Considerably greater interest in Lin- 
colniana and a corresponding increase in 
leads to the field forces has been re- 
ported by the Lincoln National, since the 
dedication of the bronze statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln which stands in the en- 
trance court of the company’s home of- 
fice in Fort Wayne. 
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Life Endowments Held 
Free From Creditors 


SAME POSITION AS ORD. LIFE 





Albert Hirst, Counsel for New York 
State Association, Explains Sec- 
tion 55A Decision 





That endowment insurance stands in 
the same position as Ordinary Life in- 
surance as far as Section 55a of the New 
York insurance law is concerned is indi- 
cated in a recent decision on the life 
policies of Abraham M. Horwitz. Albert 
Hirst, counsel for the New York State 
Life Underwriters’ Association, gives the 
following facts and comments on the de- 
cision : 

“Abraham M. Horwitz became a bank- 
rupt and at that time carried five poli- 
cies of endowment insurance upon his 
life totaling $45,000. In all policies, the 
insured’s wife was the beneficiary and 


all policies contained provisions that the 
amount of the endowment should be 
payable to the insured if he outlived the 
endowment period. 

“The trustee in bankruptcy claimed 
that either the entire policies were not 


protected by Section 55a of the Insur- 
ance Law, which provides that the bene- 
ficiaries of life insurance policies shall 
be entitled to the proceeds and avails of 
insurance policies as against the creditors 
of the insured, because they were en- 
dowment and not life insurance policies, 
or that at least that part of the cash 
values which constituted accumulation of 
the pure endowment rather than ordi- 
nary life premiums should be applied to 
the payment of the bankrupt’s debts and 
a motion for that relief was made before 
the referee in bankruptcy sitting in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., where the matter was pend- 
ing. Counsel for Mr. Horwitz vigorous- 
ly opposed the motion and I assisted him 
in the preparation of his brief and other- 
wise. 

“The referee in bankrutpcy finally de- 
cided the motion against the trustee thus 
holding that endowment insurance has 
the same position as Ordinary Life in- 
surance and that the fact that the in- 
sured, if living, would be the recipient 
of substantial moneys, does not change 
the situation. Unfortunately the referee 
did not write any opinion, still the case 
is valuable; it seems to me that the 
higher courts would, if the question came 
to them, take the same attitude.” 





“You are supervising a man. Keep a 
real record of what he does every hour 
of the day.”—Provident Notes. 
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IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 

who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
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29-YEAR OLD GENERAL AGENT 


Joseph R. Oxenhandler Takes Over S 
Louis Agency for Union Centra): 
Formerly an Attorney 

Joseph R. Oxenhandler, twenty-nine 
years old, has entered upon his new dy- 
ties as general agent in St. Louis for 
the Union Central Life. Mr. Oxen- 
handler succeeds Frank M. See, who on 
June 1 became general agent in St, 
Louis for the New England Mutual. 

The new general agent was educated 
at Central High School, Washington 
University, and the City College of Law, 
St. Louis. He received his law degree 
from the last named institution and 
passed the Missouri bar examination at 
the age of nineteen. He practiced law 
for some years until the life insurance 
business attracted him. In his first year 
in the business he wrote $700,000, and 
ranked eighth among the 3,000 agents of 
the Union Central throughout the coun- 
try. 








Managers Story 
(Continued from Page 24) 


be former and present stars of the New 
York University life insurance faculty, 
these including: Griffin M. Lovelace, 
John A. Stevenson, Ralph G. Engelsman, 
Vincent M. Coffin, Denis B. Maduro, 
Leon Gilbert Simon and James Elton 
Bragg. 

Mr. Sisley declared that the lectures 
would be extremely practical, would de- 
velop a continuity of thought and not 
be repetitious. He said that this course 
was an unprecedented value at $10. The 
schedule calls for lectures on January 
10, 11, 12 and 17, 18 and 19. 

“Training and Financing Agents” was 
the last subject taken up on the after- 
noon program and it drew the able dis- 
cussion of H. Arthur Schmidt, the part- 
ner of the presiding officer, and Paul 
Clark. 


Schmidt in Good Form 


In his forceful address which held the 
close attention of the gathering Mr. 
Schmidt gave the experience of his agen- 
cy on financing the agent. It is his 
belief that it is unfair to the man and 
to the business to usher into the work 
one who has financial problems. If a 
man wants to enter the business badly 
enough he will be able to iron out these 
problems. Past experience has shown 
his agency, Mr. Schmidt said, that those 
men who cannot finance themselves at 
the start of their insurance career sel- 
dom get anywhere in the business. For 
the past two years the Allen & Schmidt 
Agency has given no drawing accounts. 
A minimum of three months’ financing 
ability is deemed to be necessary for be- 
ginners. 

Mr. Schmidt contrasted today’s ideas 
in selling with those held when he start- 
ed in the business seventeen years ago. 
He admitted that the “school of hard 
knocks, cold canvass” had done him some 
good but added that there are plenty of 
opportunities for present-day recruits to 
take advantage of, particularly thorough 
study, sales congresses and trade jour- 
nals. 

The necessity of keeping daily reports 
was urged as most important. Mr. 
Schmidt told how he has started keeping 
detailed records in 1921, and that imme- 
diately after that his production doubled 
and later tripled. These records show 4 
man his weaknesses and make him rec- 
ognize the value of time. 

It is Mr. Schmidt’s belief that the pre- 
liminary training of a new agent should 
be brief, that a new agent should 
get out in the field as soon 4 
possible and continue his training along 
with his field work. The recruit cannot 
learn this difficult business in preliminary 
training, he said. It must be a long and 
continued process. The use of a coll 
bank in selling averaged size policies, es 
pecially for beginners, and the use 0! 
illustrations in selling, were practices als9 
strongly recommended. 
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Subject to Garnishment 
wis. SUPREME COURT RULING 





Bank Can Collect on Promissory Note 
Given by Deceased Insured 
and Beneficiary 





Right of garnishment against insurance 
payable to a married woman who has 
executed a promissory note was upheld 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court in an 
appeal by the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee against dismissal by 
the Milwaukee Circuit Court of its gar- 
nishment action against Mrs. Gertrude 
Strelitz and the Northwestern Mutual 
Life which had been named garnishee 
defendant. 

The insurance company in its answer 
as garnishee defendant pointed out that 
it issued its policy payable to the wom- 
an with her husband given the right 
to change the beneficiary, that he died 
without designating any change; that 
there was due and unpaid on the policy 
$16,019; and that it believed Wisconsin 
laws exempt the proceeds of the policy 
from claims of creditors of the husband. 
Mrs. Strelitz had executed a promissory 
note of $15,000 with her husband against 
the bank. 


Wisconsin Statute 


Wisconsin statutes provide that “any 
person whether her husband or not, ef- 
fecting any insurance on his own life or 
on the life of another may cause the 
same to be made payable to any mar- 
red woman or to any person in trust 
for her or her benefit or assigned or 
made payable to any married woman or 
any such trustee, shall be the sole and 
separate property of such married wom- 


in case of her surviving the period or 
term of such policy, the amount of the 
insurance and all proceeds and avails 
therefrom shall be payable to her or her 
trustee for her own use and benefit free 
from control, disposition or claims of her 
husband and of the person effecting or 
assigning such insurance, and from the 
claims of their respective representatives 
and creditors whether or not the right 
to change the beneficiary was reserved 
or permitted by the terms of the policy.” 
The garnishment statute of Wisconsin 
provides that any creditor may proceed 
by garnishment against any person who 
shall be indebted to the creditor’s debtor. 

“Under the facts stated the insurance 
company is indebted to the plaintiff's 
debtor, Mrs. Strelitz, and a priori the 
amount owing is subject to garnishment,” 
the supreme court held. It also claimed 
that the Wisconsin equal rights statute 
of 1921 giving to women the same rights 
and privileges as men in the freedom of 
contract would give any other needed 
support for its decision. 





TO PUT ON FARM EXHIBIT 

The Lincoln National will have an ex- 
hibit at the American Farm Bureau 
Federation Exposition of Agricultural 
Progress to be held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, December 5-7. It will 
be built about the theme: “What Life 
Insurance Can Do for the Farmer’s 
Land, Family, Future, and Self.” 


LIFE TRUST INSTITUTE 

Plans for the annual life trust institute 
which is sponsored jointly by the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
and a group of trust companies and 
banks were formulated recently at a lun- 
cheon in Chicago. The institute is 
scheduled to open in January. 








Dole Cost Inquiry 


(Continued from Page 48) 


for the payment of benefit at fixed rates 
during the entire period of unemploy- 
ment. Their scheme follows in many 
respects the lines of that proposed to 
the Commission by the Trades Union 
Congress General Council, but differs 
from the latter in certain details. The 
a of the minority are as fol- 
ows: 

“The cost of unemployment is too 
heavy and too unpredictable to be met 
by a system of mutual insurance. The 
attempt so to meet it results in the ex- 
clusion from the benefits of the scheme 
of genuinely unemployed persons who 
have then to be maintained in some 
other way. 

“Such a division of the unemployed, 
based on the amount of their employ- 
ment, has no basis in any real difference 
among them, and must always appear in- 
equitable to the unemployed themselves. 

“The advantages of insurance (without 
the above disadvantages) can be achieved 
by a contributory scheme, giving a statu- 
tory right to benefit to all who comply 
with the conditions. 

“The scheme proposed should cover all 
manual workers and salary earners be- 
low £350 a year. The age of entry should 
be the school-leaving age. The scheme 
would make provision, within itself, for 
Maintaining the employability of the un- 
employed, for placing them in employ- 
ment and for the payment of benefit at 
fixed rates during unemployment. It 
Should be administered by the Ministry 
of Labor, through the employment ex- 
changes. It would be partly financed by 
contributions from employers and work- 
People and the remainder of the cost 
would be a charge on the national Ex- 
chequer. No part of the cost should fall 
on local authorities. 

‘The scheme would continue to pay 
benefit at a fixed rate to the unemployed 
Worker for as long as he remained un- 
employed and was free from disqualifica- 
tion or disallowance. There is no reason 
or the imposition of a means test at 
the end of a specified period. Benefits 
should be restored to the rates payable 


before the recent Economy Act. Other 
social services must also bear their ap- 
propriate part. Generally speaking, the 
conditions for the receipt of benefit 
(apart from the contribution qualifica- 
tions) and the machinery for the deter- 
mination of claims should be as at pres- 
ent under the existing Insurance Acts. 


Comments by Mr. Trouncer 


Mr. Trouncer, the actuarial expert of 
the Commission, has made a reservation 
to the majority report, in which he says 
that a greater saving for the Exchequer 
should be effected on the insurance 
scheme, and that the scheme of assist- 
ance for workers outside insurance 
should not be brought into full force 
under present conditions, but should be 
limited in scope. He thinks that the cost 
of the assistance scheme on the local 
authorities will be too great and will 
break down. Agriculture, in particular, 
should be excluded from the new service, 
but steps should be taken to bring in a 
special scheme for agriculture as soon as 
the difficulties can be overcome. He con- 
siders, however, that nothing short of the 
temporary restriction of the new service 
to persons who can now qualify for 
transitional payments would provide an 
adequate safeguard from the financial 
standpoint. 

Urging the need for economy, and tak- 
ing account of the fall in the cost of 
living, Mr. Trouncer says there is jus- 
tification for a reduction in the rates of 
benefit recommended in the report of 
1 shilling for adults and sixpence (24 
and 12 cents) for juveniles, leaving the 
rates for dependents as at present. The 
rate for an adult man would then be 
$3.50. Mr. Trouncer suggests also an in- 
crease of the workers contribution from 
10d. to 1s. (20 to 24 cents) and a reduc- 
tion in the Exchequer contribution from 
10d. for each insured worker in employ- 
ment to 5d. per week for each insured 
worker whether in employment or not. 
He has submitted a table showing a sav- 
ing to the Exchequer of £18,000,000 
($90,000,000). 
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CAREER VALUATIONS 

If Dr. Thomas H. Willard, medical di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Life, leaving 
his desk for private life after the end 
of this year, were a movie star, or had 
written a dozen novels with a handful 
of readers, or had been second baseman 
of a World’s Series team he would rate 
half a column in a daily paper upon the 
occasion of his retirement. But if Dr. 
Willard’s exit from the insurance world 
draws even a paragraph in the Atlanta 
Constitution, the New York Herald 
Tribune, the Chicago Tribune or any 
other daily paper it will be a surprise. 
And yet Dr. Willard’s contribution to 
the public compared with those of actors, 
athletes and novelists has completely 
overshadowed them. For four decades 
his work has been consistently aimed to 
meet and carry out the public’s most in- 
timate and important ambitions and plans 
—the desire to live longer, the wish to 
be protected economically, the urge to 
be well and to continue so. 

In the counsels of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors and 1n 
other inter-company relationships he has 
been an outstanding influential figure, 
much to the benefit of the 
business as well as the army of policy- 
holders. Those who entertain the pub- 
lic get the publicity breaks; the thou- 
sands of quiet, important workers of the 
Willard type, who do so much for hu- 
manity, rarely get a line. It is the way 
of daily journalism. To Willard toilers 
there is the satisfaction of work well 
done. They do not need the newspaper 
pat on the back; would often be em- 
barrased if they had it. Their recogni- 
tion is in their own circle, indifferent to 
the outside world’s standard of valuations 
in estimating careers. 


insurance 





POSITION OF INSURANCE MEN 
IN THIS ERA OF SURVEY 

In the present era of surveying ills in 
the body politic insurance men are being 
less quoted than any other class of peo- 
ple, but without exaggeration it can be 
said that they are the most powerful 
factors in the current field of investiga- 
tion. They exert this influence because 
the business of insurance spreads out like 
an immense network, covering every ac- 
tivity of the nation, while in the ranks 
of the companies are great experts in an 
amazing number of fields which have 
nothing to do with insurance production, 
underwriting or actuarial science. 

Thus, we find insurance men in a com- 
mittee which is studying the problems of 
the farmer and extending to him practi- 





cal and most helpful aid in tiding over 
difficult mortgage loan periods; insurance 
men consulting with the Administration 
at Washington to cut down unemploy- 
ment and to stimulate greater industrial 
operations; insurance men prominent in 
railroad rehabilitation; insurance men 
digging up the data to throw light on 
unemployment insurance so that the na- 
tion will not fall into a trap by rushing 
blindly into that great financial canyon; 
insurance men taking the lead in medical 
and health experimentation; and insur- 
ance men busy in many other channels 
where troubled waters need to be calmed 
down. 

In all those activities this fraternity is 
working without limelight; refusing te 
rush into print with half-baked or eco- 
nomically unsound panaceas; working 
cooly, intelligently and in the best in- 
terests of the country. 

After some years have passed and the 
present situation is reviewed in retro- 
spect the position of the insurance man 
in this crisis is one which will be rec- 
ognized as deserving laurels. 

And to top it all there is the protec- 
tion which the insurance policy is fur- 
nishing. Such protection is more needed 
than ever. 





PREMIUM COLLECTIONS 

The Hartford Agent, published by the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, devotes 
the first six pages of its current agency 
publication to the subject of collections 
of premiums. It prints the views of a 
dozen agents on the topic, these agents 
describing their own systems of collec- 
tions. It is one of the most interesting 
symposiums this newspaper has yet seen 
on the subject. 

The Hartford Agent gives as the back- 
bone in building up a satisfactory plan 
of collection these six points: 

Some definite “pay up or cancel” rule. 

Use of instalment premiums and pre- 
mium notes. 

Personal delivery of renewals. 

Withholding renewal policies with pre- 
miums of under $10 until payment is re- 
ceived or definite arrangements for pay- 
ment are made. 

Prompt follow-up on payment. 

No new business accepted unless a 
complete understanding about payment 
is made at the time policy is sold. 





M. C. Beardsley, general agent for the 
Security Mutual Life at Jamaica, L. L, 
under the management of R. A. Beatty, 
New York, was a farmer until he was 
thirty years old, when he went with the 
Security Mutual. 
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Henry Swift Ives Chas. G. Taylor, Jr. Alfred Hurrell T. Garnett Tabb 
The cut printed above was snapped at the annual convention of the casualty 
companies and the National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents meeting 
in White Sulphur Springs. This quartette of golfers consists, reading left to right, 
of Henry Swift Ives of the casualty executives association; Charles G. Taylor, Jr, 
third vice-president of the Metropolitan Life; Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Prudential; and T. Garnett Tabb, one of the most prominent 


insurance agents in Richmond, Va. Mr. Hurrell was at the convention as a speaker, 
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making the outstanding address. 


Messrs. Taylor and Tabb were cementing a 


friendship formed in the days when Mr. Taylor was in Richmond as vice-president 


of the Atlantic Life. 





William D. Clark, who has been with 
the Fidelity & Casualty for more than 
twenty-five years and is now assistant 
secretary in charge of its plate glass 
activities, rated a feature story in the 
Newark Sunday Call recently telling 
about his civic activities over a long pe- 
riod of years. At present Mr. Clark 
serves as town commissioner of Belle- 
ville, N. J., as well as its director of 
public safety. In addition he has been 
president of the North Belleville Build- 
ing & Loan Association since 1915, or- 
ganized the first improvement associa- 
tion in town, and was first vice-president 
of the old board of trade there. Not a 
politician Mr. Clark took the town com- 
missioner’s job as a civic duty back in 
1926 and was re-elected in 1930. His 
F. & C. connection, incidentally, began 
back in his high school days when one 
of the customers on his newspaper route 
offered him a job that he eagerly took. 


* * * 


Walter Van Orden has resigned as 
superintendent of the underwriting de- 
partment of the Factory Insurance As- 
sociation at Hartford to become man- 
ager of the new Pacific Factory Insur- 
ance Association at San Francisco. He 
has been with the F.I.A. in Hartford 
since 1920 but was granted a leave of 
absence last June to go to San Fran- 
cisco to supervise the organization of the 
Factory Insurance Association on the 
West Coast. 


* * * 


51% PASS BROKERS EXAMS. 


One hundred and eighteen applicants 
for insurance brokers’ licenses took the 
required examinations conducted by the 
New York Insurance Department in New 
York City on November 10. Of this num- 
ber 60 or 51% passed and 58 or 49% 
failed to show satisfactory knowledge of 
the business, 


Paul J. Kennedy, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Public Fire in charge of the 
brokerage and New York City depart- 
ments, has joined the America Fore 
companies as manager of the newly es- 
tablished business development depart- 
ment which is to assist brokers in the 
development of new business. Mr. Ken- 
nedy entered insurance in 1919 with 
Marsh & McLennan after securing a law 
degree from the Catholic University 
School of Law in Washington. In 1924 
he was sent to Richmond, Va., to open 
a branch office and remained there two 
years. He then returned to the New 
York office and in 1928 when the Public 
Fire was formed he joined that company 
as secretary in charge of the brokerage 
department in New York. In 1930 he 
was advanced to the post of vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Kennedy is a native of St. 
Paul, Minn. 

+ 2 * 


Insurance Commissioner Merton L. 
Brown of Massachusetts and Dr. S. 5. 
Huebner of the insurance department of 
the Wharton School of Finance at 
Philadelphia, have accepted invitations to 
speak at the Connecticut Insurance Day 
celebration in Hartford next Tuesday, 
December 15. 

‘ kk -«@ 


G. Z. Day, assistant general agent 0! 
the Tokio Marine & Fire and vice-pres!- 
dent of the Standard of New York, is ex 
pected back in the city late this week 
from a trip to the Middle West where 
he has been conferring with his com 
panies’ fieldmen. 

* * * 


George L. Barker, prominent local 
agent of Westville, N. J., has been pre 
sented with a silver medal by the Home 
of New York in recognition of twenty 
five years of service with that compaty. 
The presentation was made by Speci 
Agent P. Norman Fenton. 
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An Exaggerated Rumor About 
Unemployment 


A report on William Street to the 
effect that the Insurance Executives As- 
sociation has been receiving on an aver- 
age of fifty letters a day in which fire 
insurance men are asking for employ- 
ment, and that there have been so many 
of these letters that there has not been 
time to answer them, is not only er- 
roneous but very much erroneous. The 
fact is that the Insurance Executives’ 
\ssociation has not received more than 
250 letters in all of this type, and Presi- 
dent Paul L. Haid answers every such 
letter. 

.* & *& 


A Casualty Foursome 


On this page is a golfing foursome pic- 
ture, taken at the annual casualty con- 
vention in White Sulphur last fall. The 
golfers are E. H. Boles, General Rein- 
surance; Richard Deming, American 
Surety; R. Howard Bland, United States 
F. & G.; and Wallace J. Falvey, Massa- 
chusetts B. & I. 

* * * 


Hartford Personalities 


A peep in at the Hartford Advertising 
Club when it meets at the Hotel Bond 
reveals many interesting insurance per- 
sonalities of Hartford. You will find 
C. W. Van Beynum, advertising mana- 
ger of the Travelers, and expert dog 
fancier, seated at a table chatting about 
politics. Then Dan Fraser, the ener- 
getic Travelers agent and prison welfare 
worker, a long supporter of the club, will 
be observed at another table thinking up 
a Christmas party for the poor children 
of the city. Then the past presidents 
are in evidence now and then, including 
Clarence T. Hubbard of the Automobile, 
J. W. Longnecker of the Hartford Fire, 
Willard Rogers, insurance man of Man- 
chester and many others. Any out of 
town agent or insurance man will find an 
attendance to these meetings almost akin 
to an insurance convention. 





Ken Mathus, well known publicity 
man of the Connecticut Mutual, and 
chairman of the life division of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, is in the 
hospital due to an unfortunate accident 
wherein his overcoat became entangled 
with a passing automobile and caused 
him to be dragged along the street. His 
condition is not serious and he admits 
that it is somewhat paradoxical for a 
man whose job is to spread the gospel of 
accident prevention. 





Donald B. McMillan, the North Pole 
explorer, was a recent speaker before 
the Aetna Life Men’s Club and made the 
greatest hit of any speaker the club has 
had. In his travels all over the world 
he stated that he had never encountered 
a structure such as that which houses the 
Aetna affiliated companies. Insurance on 
Eskimos, he admitted, would prove good 
risks as they are the healthiest people 




















on the face of the globe. The local in- 
surance clubs of Hartford have brought 
to the insurance employes of the city the 
outstanding lectures, adventures, educa- 
tionalists, entertainers and business ana- 
lysts of the world. 





Considerable amusement developed at 
the anniversary dinner given to President 
Morgan B. Brainard of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies arranged in 
honor of his tenth anniversary as presi- 
dent. There were no speeches at the 
dinner with one exception—the one 
which by committee choice fell to the 
lot of Assistant Secretary Clarence T. 
Hubbard who presented Mr. Brainard, on 
behalf of his associates, a silver tray 
bearing the engraved signatures of each 
company officer. In making the presen- 
tation Mr. Hubbard had the listeners 
convulsed with laughter with his stories 
and pertinent wise cracks. He informed 
Mr. Brainard that they had decided to 
present him with a Rolls Royce but by 
the time the order had reached the econ- 
omy department it had been whittled 
down to a “kiddy car.” He also explained 
that it was the committee’s opinion that 
the most appreciated gift would have 
been an increase in salary, but this was 
vetoed by the comptroller on the basis 
that it might represent a_ precedent. 
Later in the evening a small waste basket 
was presented to the president on behalf 
of the scrub women of the eighth floor. 
This brought forth considerable laughter 
as Mr. Brainard’s disregard for waste 
baskets is well known. 





The drawing rooms on the N. Y., New 
Haven & Hartford (a Hartford insurance 


E. H. Boles Richard Deming 


man always adds Hartford even though 
the official name of the road is the N. Y. 
and New Haven) should be renamed 
“bridge rooms.” The weary commuters 
from Hartford to New York have found 
the game of bridge a solution to the mo- 
notony of their trips. A popular quar- 
tette is Ralph Ives, W. Ross McCain, 
Jesse Waller and Edmund Ewing. 





J. K. Hooker, vice-president of the 
Standard Fire, was recently the center 
of a mystery drama. He took a shower 
at a golf club. After dressing he found 
his purse missing. The next day a gaso- 
line station attendant in Bloomfield, 
called Joe, and informed him that a purse 
containing his name had been found near 
his station, 


Mayor William Rankin, of Hartford, a 
Democratic mayor, is also an insurance 
man. In being introduced at a banquet 
the toastmaster, a Republican, said: 
“We simply had to have an insurance 
man as mayor. That record could not 
be broken.” 





H. E. Bliss, insurance agent of Hart- 
ford, who has been confined at his home 
for many months with blindness due to 
cataracts, is now recovering his vision 
again. 





One of the busiest insurance men in 
the fair city of Hartford is Harry Smith, 
manager of the F, I. A. 





The Bulkeley auditorium of the Aetna 
Life is becoming the most popular hall in 
Hartford. In it were held the meetings 
of the Community Chest drive workers 
who also ate at the company cafeteria. 
James Slimmons, Aetna Life, was the 
campaign manager, and Edward Milligan, 
president of the Phoenix Fire, general 
chairman. More than $1,000,000 was 
raised. The Hartford Insurance Day 
program on December 15 will be held 
in the Aetna Life. Many committee 
meetings and other functions are staged 
there to say nothing of the basketball 
games, Aetna plays, lectures and dances. 





Three Hartford insurance companies 
have joined in the plan of the telephone 
company to retire all married women 
who have husbands working. This is in 
co-operation with the plan of re-dis- 
tributing work as equitably as possible. 





F. W. Horton, assistant secretary of 
the National Fire, is chairman of the 
West Hartford Center Fire District and 
in that position has conducted a remark- 
able administration with an extremely 
low cost of operation. Mr. Horton, who 


- 





R. Howard Bland 


Wallace J. Falvey 


is always unanimously re-elected, re- 
sponded with an acceptance speech at 
the last meeting only to discover that 
he had been nominated but not elected. 
The election quickly followed. 





Ralph Lowery, the “man about town” 
of Hartford, erstwhile and successful 
agent for the Connecticut General, con- 
tinues to inspire the insurance fraternity 
in Hartford with his confidence and op- 
timism. Not all know that he is a very 
distinguished organist and plays at some 
of the best recitals, and on his recent 
trip to Bermuda had the opportunity of 
delighting hearers there with his organ 
technique. 

* * * 


Some North British & Mercantile 
Personalities 

“Bill” Grier, secretary, Improved Risks 
Department of the N. B. & M., had to 
get an entire new wardrobe recently, 
with more room in the chest of his coats 
and waistcoats. That is, ever since the 
complimentary business—$60,000 in pre- 
miums to date—in celebration of his 30th 
anniversary has been rolling in. 





These starlit nights one may almost 
be run down by John Diekmann, of the 
Brokerage & Service Department, as he 
gallops along the bridle path in Prospect 
Park with the mounted patrol of the Am- 
erican Legion. He’s such a good horse- 
man that he got his picture in the roto- 
gravure section of the Sunday “Times” 
recently. 





At the ringside of any of the big fights 
you will always spot John Mylod, secre- 
tary in charge of the Automobile De- 
partment. Evidently, he still thinks the 
fights are on the level. In fact, he even 
goes to wrestling matches despite howls 
about a wrestling trust. 





For many years G. W. Braun, adjuster 
in the loss department, played shortstop 
for the widely known “Farmers” base- 
ball team, and was rated very highly. He 
still is active in semi-pro baseball circles. 


Hardin Tisdale, assistant general 
agent, Western Department, is an ama- 
teur movie fan, taking his own pictures 
and showing them at home to his friends. 
When interviewed by the press, he said: 
“The first 100 feet are the hardest.” 








“Charlie” Weller, secretary, brokerage 
and service department, gets more mile- 
age out of a speech than anyone we've 
ever seen, 





Among the North British & Mercantile 
employes there is considerable rivalry on 
account of the inter-departmental round 
robin bowling tournament, now in full 
swing. All one hears nowadays in the 
corridors and club rooms is talk of 
“strikes” and “spares.” 

* * * 


The Late E. J. Tapping 

The recent death of E. J. Tapping, 
Milwaukee local agent, former president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and for years an outstanding 
agent in Wisconsin, came as a result 
of a long siege of ill health which caused 
his retirement from business several 
years ago. Two years ago he was visited 
at his home in Milwaukee by Henry H. 
Putnam, former secretary of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents and 
now manager of the publicity department 
of the John Hancock. He seemed at the 
time to be in good spirits but was de- 
barred from all activity. In discussing 
Mr. Tapping Henry H. Putnam said after 
his death in a letter to Jennie Sue Dan- 
iel, editor of the American Agency Bul- 
letin, published by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents: 

“I met Mr. Tapping first in Buffalo in 
1899. At that time I was not connected 
with the association but was interested 
in it as an insurance editor. The ac- 
quaintance I made with C. H. Wood- 
worth, George D. Markham, F. J. Tap- 
ping, Neale of Cleveland and others at 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Finance Companies’ Association 


Makes Insurance Recommendations 


Committee at New Orleans Convention Asks Broader Fire and 
Theft Forms From Insurance Companies; Recommends 
Deductible Collision as Mandatory in Finance Sales 


The insurance committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Finance Companies 
filed its report yesterday at the annual 
convention held this week at New Or- 
leans. This committee, including several 
prominent figures in the automobile in- 
surance business, makes a number of 
suggestions for the finance association 
to pass on to insurance companies writ- 
ing automobile fire, theft and collision 
lines. Among these suggestions are those 
for broader fire and theft forms; for the 
mandatory inclusion of a deductible col- 
lision cover in all finance sales along 
with the fire and theft insurance now re- 
quired; for revision of rating methods on 
finance risks and for the use of “actual 
value” forms by all finance companies 
instead of the various types of valued 
forms, 

C. H. Warrington of Credit & Finance, 
Inc., of Washington, D. C., is chairman 
of the insurance committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Finance Companies. 
Other members are: Orville Davies of 
the General Exchange Insurance Corp., 
New York; H. P. French of Marsh & 
McLennan in Chicago; W. S. Mays of 
the W. S. Mays Co., Inc., New York 
City; I. M. Bilderback of the Bilderback 
Investment Trust of Champaign, IIl.; W. 
M. Klinger of San Francisco; W. C. 
Sample of the Bankers Investment Co., 
Kingman, Kan.; W. L. Sherlock of the 
Savanna Securities Co. of Savanna, III.; 
J. W. Slattery, Jr., of Metropolitan Com- 
mercial Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., and W. L. 
Wilcox of the Universal Finance Corp., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Following is the complete report of this 
committee as submitted yesterday: 

The chairman of this committee re- 
cently forwarded a questionnaire to all 
members of the National Association of 
Finance Companies covering various 
forms of insurance carried, and request- 
ing practical suggestions, destructive and 
constructive criticism to be included in 
this, the annual report of your commit- 
tee. A number of replies were received 
and conclusions obtained therefrom are 
incorporated herein. Collectively in re- 
plies received the dominant factor re- 
garding all forms of coverage resulted 
in a demand for simplicity in rates and 
coverage forms, under contracts readily 
understandable. Such factors were pre- 
sented to a degree that it is felt some 
elaboration should be given even the 
basic and universally used forms of cov- 
erage. 


Fire and Theft 


Whereas these are the only forms of 
coverage that are fairly uniform and 
mandatory today, it is the opinion of 
your committee that all contracts should 
be more explicit in definitions as to basic 
coverages. It has been determined that 
in the larger percentage of cases finance 
company contracts call for “restricted” 
forms of coverage. It is felt that this 
is subject to change due to the inevitable 
customer “ill will” created by the twenty- 
five dollar deductible feature. Again rel- 
ative to theft, your committee suggests 
to all member companies that they insist 
upon theft contracts being written in 
such a manner that the definition of 
“theft” shall be broad enough to include 
“statutory larceny.” The function of a 
finance company to prove a theft in court 
is without the understanding of your 
committee. 


Collision 
We refer specifically to customer’s col- 


lision damage. A large percentage of 
finance companies under existing condi- 
tions are carrying that form of coverage 
well-known to all of us as S. I. C. (Single 
Interest Collision) which engenders an 
inevitable amount of ill will between the 
purchaser, dealer and finance company. 
It extends no element of protection to 
the purchaser for his equity large or 
small, and enforces his abandonment due 
to the absence of such, resulting in the 
majority of cases to a loss to the dealer 
and, or the finance company, as well as 
placing the insurance carrier in an un- 
enviable position relative to the. proba- 
bility of “repeat” customers. It is the 
opinion of your committee that one of 
the current forms of deductible insur- 
ance should be made a mandatory and 
uniform item in the finance charge of a 
time sales plan. Again your committee 
is of the opinion that if this course be 
adopted it will be found that the net cost 
of this form of coverage should be great- 
ly reduced to the respective finance com- 
pany given wholesale inclusions and 
thereby eliminate selection against the 
insurance carrier. Experience of those 
companies operating under this policy 
strengthen the conclusions of your com- 
mittee to an irrefutable degree. 


Conversion 


A form of coverage vital for protection 
of all finance companies, and in particu- 
lar those doing a comparatively small 
volume of business per annum, or com- 
munity finance operations. Simple and 
liberal forms should be adopted, and in 
no event confined to those cases or forms 
where a warrant must be secured. The 
finance company should not be required 
to show criminal intent on the part of 
the purchaser. Whereas this form of 
coverage must not and cannot be con- 
sidered by the finance company as a note 
guarantee, the finance company having 
functioned in accordance with terms of 
the coverage, it is obligatory on the part 
of the insurance company to exert all 
possible means to locate the purchaser 
and return car to the dealer immediately, 
not relying upon the base possibility that 
the underlying collateral will be found 
sometime within the sixty-day period. 


Rating Methods 


It is believed that the present system 
of rating automobile risks, and the pres- 
ent method of allowing discounts or com- 
missions to finance companies on a slid- 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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of every Alliance Agent. 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





Automobile Rate Law 

In Michigan Expected 
RATE WAR NEARING AN END 
Stock Companies Have Eliminated Much 


But Not All of Severe Competition 
From Mutuals and Reciprocals 








Many leaders in organized agency cir- 
cles in Michigan are conceding that the 
1933 legislature will probably place on 
the statute books an automobile insur- 
ance: rating law. An effort to establish 
a rating bureau, operated by the Depart- 
ment but not sponsored by it, was made 
at the 1931 session but insufficient senti- 
ment in its behalf could be mustered in 
the face of an aggressive opposition di- 
rected by the Michigan Association of 
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J. A. Kexsey, President 


CAPITAL 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


NET SURPLUS _.. : : 
TOTAL ASSETS 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 
Statement June 30th, 1932 


VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


$1,500,000.00 
1,242,822.17 
203,068.54 
955,317.34 
1,384,971.46 
5,286,179.51 





Insurance Agents. 

It is believed that the situation has 
changed sufficiently in two years to make 
the prospect for enactment of rating leg- 
islation distinctly brighter although there 
has been no expression on the subject 
by agents’ organizations. The agents 
were bitterly opposed to rate control in 
1931 because they were, backed by the 


big stock fire companies with N. A. U. A. 
affiliations, conducting a competitive drive 
against the Michigan carriers, most of 
which are mutuals and reciprocals. The 
stock companies had reduced their rates 
radically in accordance with their agents’ 
wishes and there was every prospect of 
seizing considerable business previously 
going to the Michigan carriers which had 
been writing 85% or more of all auto 
business. ; 

Since that time the big fire companies 
have increased their full coverage colli- 
sion rates to a point halfway between 
the manual rate for May, 1930, and that 
adopted directly after when a 50% slash 
was ordered. Fire and theft rates are 
still 25% below the manual figures and 
the N. A. U. A. is still exercising no ju- 
risdiction in Michigan, rate-making being 
on an individual company basis. The cas- 
ualties among Michigan carriers, espe- 
cially reciprocals, have been rather high 
but one reciprocal, the Detroit Automo- 
bile Inter-insurance exchange, an_affili- 
ate of the Automobile Club of Michi- 
gan, is still keeping its place at the top 
of the heap from a volume standpoint 
and is aggressively driving for more bus!- 
ness with advertising of the lowest net 
rate ever offered in the United States. 
The only partial success of the stock 
companies’ drive and the continued ex 
istence of uncertain business conditions 
are believed to be factors making rate 
legislation more probable. 
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N. Y. Fire Patrol Saves U nderwriters 
Millions o if Dollars Each Y ear 


“White Firemen” Day and Night Work Bravely to Preserve Property F rom Damage 
By Fire and Water; Answer Over 500 Alarms Each Week; Expenses of 


When mention is made of important 
insurance organizations where co-opera- 
tive effort is utilized toward directing 
and controlling underwriting and loss ac- 
tivities, one of the most vital is fre- 
quently omitted. That is the fire patrol, 
or salvage corps as it is known in some 
cities. Through courageous and expert 
efforts the fire patrol system annually 
saves fire insurance companies many mil- 
lions of dollars which otherwise would be 
paid out to policyholders in losses re- 
sulting from fire and water damage, 
thereby forcing higher insurance rates 
upon the general public. 

New York City proudly boasts one of 
the finest and most efficient fire patrol 
organizations in the country. Without 
the services of these white firemen—for 
the patrol members may be distinguished 
easily at any fire by the white coats they 
wear—insurance men believe that under- 
writing results in the nation’s greatest 
metropolis would consistently prove un- 
profitable at present rate levels. Work- 
ing every hour of the day and night and 
answering an average of more than 500 
fire alarms each week.of the year the 
ten fire patrol companies in the boroughs 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx 
constitute a magnificent organization 
dedicated to the conservation of prop- 
erty. 

The New York Fire Patrol is sup- 
ported by assessments against the pre- 
miums written by all the fire insurance 
companies operating in this territory. 
This right to assess is granted the Patrol 
under the charter from the New York 
State Legislature. Neither the New York 
City Government nor any other source 
contributes to the financial upkeep of the 
Patrol, as many have believed. The Fire 
Patrol Committee of the New York 
Board also maintains a voluntary relief 
fund for the widows of deceased fire 
patrol men and for those who have re- 
tired from the uniformed force. Con- 
tributions to this fund are accepted from 
insurance companies and any others 
who care to support this cause. 

Direct supervision of the Patrol is 
vested in the committee on Fire Patrol 
of which Bennett Ellison of the Hoey & 
Ellison agency is now chairman. Other 
members of this committee include the 
following: Jos. T. Goeller, London & 
Lancashire, vice-chairman; Willard S. 
Brown, Frank E. Burke, E. W. Nourse, 
C. A. Fowler, L. R. Bowden and Willard 
L. Chambers, ex-officio. William C. Met- 
calfe is the permanent secretary of the 
committee, 


Operates Through Three Boroughs 


For the time being at least the Patrol 
does not extend its operations in Queens 
and Richmond counties of Greater New 
York for the reason that it is of value 
chiefly in sections of the city where there 
are at least comparatively large buildings 
with costly stocks of merchandise or 
other types of contents which may suf- 
fer damage from water but are not 
reached directly by flames. To be sure, 
the Patrol is often instrumental in sal- 
vaging a good proportion of household 
contents in dwelling house fires but the 
values in Queens County and Staten 


Patrol Met Entirely by Insurance Companies 


By Edwin N. Eager 


vis a 





First Section of Company No. 1 of the New York Fire Patrol Photographed Outside Headquarters on Franklin Street, 
New York City. The Patrol Apparatus as Illustrated Here is Often Mistaken by the General Public for Apparatus of the 
New York City Fire Department. Captain Thomas C. Shannon of Company No. 1 is Standing in the Left Foreground. At 
His Right is Sergeant Benjamin W. Hahn. 


Island are somewhat too scattered to 
warrant the expense now of Patrol com- 
panies. 

As there are only ten Fire Patrol com- 
panies in the three principal boroughs of 
the city each company is called upon to 
answer more fire alarms in a year than 
the average fire engine company, as the 
total number of engine companies is far 
in excess of ten. Patrol company No. 
10 in Brooklyn averages more than 400 
runs a month and so does No. 6 in the 
Bronx. With this comparatively small 
number of patrol stations, located as far 
as possible in districts where insured 
values of contents are highly concen- 
trated, the Fire Patrol apparatus natu- 
rally has longer runs on most alarms 
than the city Fire Department engines 
situated as they are in so many parts 
of the city. 

Nevertheless the Fire Patrol is on the 
scene of every fire within a minute or 
two after the first fire engines arrive. 
Each wagon carries between twenty-five 
and fifty oiled tarpaulins, weighing more 
than thirty pounds apiece, and these are 
carried quickly into a burning building 
to be thrown over contents on floors be- 
low those upon which a fire may be rag- 
ing so that as thousands and thousands 


of gallons of water flow down from above 
these contents will not have their value 
destroyed by being soaked with water. 
As all fire insurance men well realize, 
water damage is often as serious as a 
direct fire loss and the more thoroughly 
contents can be protected from the water 
hazard the smaller the total insurance 
loss is certain to be. 


Often Cut Insurance Losses in Half 


In many cases the white firemen cut 
the insurance losses in more than two 
by their speedy efforts in spreading cov- 
ers over merchandise and in other ways 
protecting property. If a fire breaks out 
on the upper floors of a large warehouse, 
department store, apartment house or 
other type of building containing valu- 
able contents and the flames’ are con- 
fined to those upper stories, it is safe to 
state that without the services of the 
Fire Patrol the resultant water damage 
to property on the lower floors would 
be far in excess of that done directly by 
the flames in the building. The Fire 
Patrol system has proved itself invalu- 
able to fire underwriting in New York. 
Efforts have been made to calculate the 
savings in dollars effected by the Fire 
Patrol but such a survey is practically 


impossible to make. Suffice to state that 
a fair estimate would place the total 
savings to insurance companies in the 
course of a year in New York to about 
the same amount as paid out on all«fire 
losses in the city. 

Aside from covering merchandise and 
other contents the Fire Patrol men also 
assist in releasing water from the 
floors of buildings, protect jewels and 
remove portable property which may be 
carried out safely under the hazardous 
conditions surrounding the fighting of 
any fire. A member of the Fire Patrol 
must not only be efficient in his duties 
but like the firemen themselves must 
above .all be courageous. 

The Fire Patrol man often has to work 
under the worst conditions possible for 
a human being to perform creditable 
services. Heavy smoke in cellars, water 
pouring down from above—which water 
is often so hot as to be virtually steam— 
falling floors and machinery and heat 
from flames menace the life of the Fire 
Patrol member daily. Surely those in 
the fire insurance business owe a tre- 
mendous debt of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to those members of fire patrols 
and salvage corps scattered throughout 
the country whose names may not be 
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known widely but whose fortitude and 
general efficiency are readily apparent. 

Even after a fire has been extinguished 
the Fire Patrol member’s responsibility 
continues. In many cases a member of 
the Fire Patrol company attending a 
fire is left on the premises to guard the 
property until relieved by some one from 
the insurance companies and to make 
such inspections as are necessary to de- 
termine whether the fire was of incen- 
diary origin or not. The New York 
Fire Patrol is unquestionably one of the 
important factors contributing to the 
control of moral hazard fires in this city. 

Record of 1931 Operations 

In 1931 the New York City Fire Pa- 
trol responded to 33,420 fire alarms, 
spread 44,308 stock covers over contents 
of burning buildings and applied 1,365 
roof covers to buildings as a temporary 
repair. In addition 14,018 verbal reports 
were investigated on losses at which no 
fire apparatus had been in attendance. 
The Fire Patrol daily issues a report on 
the location, causes and amount of dam- 
age sustained on all fires within its 
jurisdiction. Last year the Patrol as- 
certained the causes of 84% of the fires 
and alarms. 

Actual and supposed carelessness of 
smokers is by far the greatest single 
cause of fire in New York City despite 
arguments by some to the contrary. 
More than 10,500 alarms were answered 
last year by the Patrol where the fires 
were due to the carelessness of smokers. 
Short circuits, due principally to poor 
electrical wiring, led to 3,322 alarms. 
Boys playing with fire were responsible 
for 2,168 alarms and carelessness with 
candles and matches led to nearly 3,000 
fires. 

Despite the heavy burden placed upon 
the Fire Patrol through actual fires the 
various units yearly answer thousands 
of false alarms sent in usually by those 
who possess an irresistible desire to 
watch fire engines go racing through the 
streets. In 1931 there were 8,838 such 
alarms answered by the Fire Patrol. 
Hallowe’en and Election nights are 
nightmares for the city fire department 
and the Fire Patrol because the youth 
of the city consider all restrictions off 
then as concerns fire alarms and bon- 
fires. This year the patrol made runs 
on seventy-nine false alarms on Hal- 
lowe’en. 

Organization of the Patrol 

The organization of the uniformed 
force, as at present constituted, consists 
of the superintendent, ten captains, four- 
teen lieutenants, fifteen sergeants, one 
cover-mender, one store-keeper and 
record clerk, one chief mechanician and 
271 members of all other grades. One 
lieutenant is in charge of the members 
detailed to the office of the superintend- 
ent, who are included in the foregoing 
figures, 

A sufficient number of men are as- 
signed to each station to maintain two 
full details. The two platoon system 
has been in effect in New York City 
since 1920. Each company has two pieces 
of motorized apparatus, but only one 
goes to any one fire“unless a special call 
is made for both. 

In the office of the superintendent an 
efficient force of uniformed members, de- 
tailed to clerical duty, maintain a cross 
index of rendered fire reports, showing 
at a glance the number of fires, by 
street locations, that have originated in 
or caused damage to any real property 
in Greater New York, together with an 
alphabetical checking system on the 
names of persons, firms or corporations 
who have been interested as occupants 
of premises where fires have originated. 
Many thousands of cards are in use in 
these indexes and some cards show as 
many as twenty-five fires. These cards 
are of great assistance to various insur- 
ance companies and city officials. 

The records of the operations of the 
department are of special interest. The 
captain of each patrol company renders 
reports to the superintendent of every 
alarm of fire in his district, giving every 
essential and relevant particular and de- 
tail, also all so-called verbal alarms. A 
record of all these reports is kept, and 
contains material for a complete history 


of the fires occurring in the city. From 
these returns it is possible to ascertain 
with facility the approximate amount of 
fires’ occurring any month in the year, 
every day in the week, and every hour 
in the day. The details as worked out 
show the worst month in the year, the 
worst day, and the worst hour for fires. 
This information is invaluable to the 
New York Board. 
Leading Personalities in the N. Y. 
Patrol : 

James O. Schwank is the present su- 
perintendent of the Fire Patrol in New 
York and has held that post since 1912. 
Prior to that for three years he was the 
inspector. Before joining the Fire Pa- 
trol Mr. Schwank was a private invcs- 
tigator on matters relating to many 
things, including fire claims and bank 
frauds. At one time he was associated 
with the Atlantic Refining Co. of Penn- 
sylvania. Superintendent Schwank has 
proved an able leader of the New York 
Fire Patrol. He is modest and rather 
uncommunicative about the exploits of 
the Patrol but those who know him well 
readily attest to his executive and or- 
ganizing ability and he commands the 
unfailing loyalty of those who serve with 
the Patrol. 

Lieutenant Francis L. Donohue is chief 
of staff of the Fire Patrol and in charge 
of the office of the superintendent which 
is located on the eighth floor at 85 John 
Street in the National Board Building, 
along with the other offices of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. Mr. 
Donohue has been with the uniformed 
force of the Patrol for the last twenty- 
three years and has proved an able as- 
sistant to Superintendent Schwank. 

William A. Espy is the inspector of the 
Fire Patrol. He has been with the or- 
ganization for the last twenty years, 
serving for about six years as an inves- 
tigator and since 1918 as inspector. Mr. 
Espy is not a member of the uniformed 
force but works under the direction of 
the committee on Fire Patrol of the 
New York Board. 

William C. Metcalfe, secretary of the 
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committee on Fire Patrol, has held that 
post for the last thirteen years. He 
started in insurance in 1879 with the old 
Long Island Fire Insurance Co. and with 
the exception of three years outside the 
business served with various insurance 
companies in New York until he joined 
the New York Board in 1920. 


History of the Patrol System 


In May, 1935, the systern of fire insur- 
ance companies employing men to con- 
serve property in burning buildings 
which is exposed to fire and water dam- 
age will be one hundred years old. In 
1835 the Association of Fire Insurance 
Companies in New York voted to employ 
four men at an annual salary of $250 
each to protect the interests of the un- 
derwriters by salvaging such property 
as was possible during fires. However, 
records show that in 1803 the Mutual 
Assistant Bag Co. of New York was 
formed and this voluntary organization 
salvaged property at many fires. 

Four years later, after 1835, the same 
Association of Fire Insurance Companies 
organized a fire police force of forty 
men in the fifth fire district, the mer- 
cantile district, as a night patrol “to 
attend all fires in the district and to use 
their best endeavors in extinguishing 
fires and saving property from destruc- 
tion.” 

The men picked for this service were 
all members or ex-members of the volun- 
teer fire department as some previous 
experience in fighting fires was consid- 
ered essential for a capable fire police- 
man. The only uniform required was a 
red cap and the members of this salvage 
corps were termed “Red heads” by the 
Fire Department. Covers for the pro- 
tection of merchandise against water 
were first introduced in 1845, six having 
been purchased in that year. Six years 
later ten roof or skylight covers were 
purchased. 

In 1853 the patrol committee of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
consisted of George T. Hope of the Con- 
tinental, C. V. Anderson of the Lorillard 
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Insurance Co., D. T. Curry of the Re. 
public Insurance Co., S. I. Willis of the 
Clinton Insurance Co. and Daniel Under- 
hill of the New York Insurance Co. Dur- 
ing the term of this committee the first 
code of rules was printed and a copy 
placed in the hands of every member 
of the force. At this period Mr. Willis 
was also the acting superintendent and 
the organization was confined to one 
company located in Dutch Street, near 
Fulton Street. (At this location The 
Eastern Underwriter offices were situ- 
ated for the five years prior to June of 
this year.) 
Hand-Drawn Wagons First Used 

A small hand-drawn wagon was kept 
in the next headquarters on Dutch 
Street, stored on the top floor of the 
building during the day. It was lowered 
to the streets each evening at 7 o'clock 
and hoisted back again at 5 a.m. Be- 
tween these hours the fire patrolmen 
were on duty. This old wagon was 
nicknamed the “Pie Wagon,” as it was 
similar to the wagons at that time used 
by the piemen in the city. This nick- 
name was the origin of the nickname, 
“Pie-plate,” later given to the large 
leather and metal coat badges worn by 
the force. On the wagon there were car- 
ried in addition to the six covers, six 
water buckets, and four brooms. 

Present Patrol Formed in 1869 

In 1867 the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters was chartered by the state 
legislature and power was granted to 
form a fire patrol. By the same act 
every fire insurance company doing busi- 
ness in the city, whether a member of 
the board or not, was compelled to pay 
a per centum tax upon its premium in- 
come within the city limits to meet the 
expenses of the Fire Patrol. The Fire 
Insurance Patrol, under this title, was 
organized in 1850, reorganized in 1806 
and again on December 15, 1869, when 
it was given the name of the New York 
Fire Patrol. 

In 1869 the first statistical record of the 
operations of the Patrol was made, show- 
ing a total of 607 fire alarms attended 
for the year, 2,040 covers spread, $2,699,- 
484 insurance involved and $887,438 loss 
sustained. 

For many years the Fire Patrol was 
in existence only in the Borough of 
Manhattan in New York City although 
now it has extended its operations 
throughout the Bronx also. George P. 
Sheldon, president of the old Phenix In- 
surance Co. of Brooklyn, called a meet- 
ing on June 25, 1895, in Brooklyn, which 
was then a separate and distinct city 
prior to the formation of Greater New 
York. The state legislature had granted 
the fire insurance men of Brooklyn a 
charter to form a fire patrol organization 
there. 

The first Brooklyn quarters were at 
172 Pacific Street, and the name selected 
for the patrol outfit was the Fire In- 
surance Salvage Corps of Brooklyn. By 
1905 three patrol companies had been 
formed. On June 6, 1910, the directors 
placed the control of operations of the 
corps in the hands of the committee on 
fire patrol of the New York Board. This 
was done to reduce operating costs and 
to reorganize the corps to a higher stand- 
ard of efficiency; also to remove any 
questions of conflict of authority in the 
event the services of one department 
were needed in another borough. The 
system of maintaining the New York 
Fire Patrol and the Brooklyn Salvage 
Corps was continued until 1930 when the 
state legislature approved the merger of 
the Brooklyn corps with the New York 
Fire Patrol. 

At the present time the highly effi- 
cient motorized fire patrol units may be 
sent with great speed from one end of 
Greater New York City to another in 
the event of a large fire demanding the 
services of several units. 

This year there have been no spec- 
tacular fires calling for the services of 
the Fire Patrol but the ten companies 
have kept busy attending to the routine 
calls which come daily. The Coney Is!- 
and conflagration and the Cunard Picr 
fire, two of the largest fires in 1932, were 
of such a nature that little property in 
the path of the flames could be rescued. 
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The French Spoliation Claims of 


the Insurance Co. of North America 


Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, President Taft, and 
Charles E. Hughes, When Secretary of State, Endorsed 
As Valid Awards of $748,906 Due Insurance Co. of 
North America As a Result of Seizure of This 
Country’s Shipping by French Navy in 1790's 


Among the historic documents in the 
head office of the Insurance Co. of North 
America is a file respecting claims which 
the company has against the United 
States Government covering losses sus- 
tained on American shipping insured by 
the Insurance Co. of North America dur- 
ing that stormy period of American mer- 
chant marine when the navy of France 
was seizing this country’s schooners, 
barques, brigs and sloops on the high 
seas or in foreign ports and which later 
were condemned in French ports. Those 
captures were ‘way back in the last dec- 
ade of the eighteenth century. 

It is a “live file’ in which the U. S. 
Court of Claims has awarded the Insur- 
ance Company of North America $748,- 
906, but because Congress has not ap- 
propriated this money the company has 
yet to receive a cent. Inasmuch as some 
of the leading statesmen of the nation 
over a period of many generations have 
declared these famous Spoliation Claims 
of the Insurance Co. of North America 
to be justified, President Benjamin Rush 
of that company and Counsel George 
Wharton Pepper, former United States 
Senator, feel it is reasonable to expect 
that some day Congress will appropriate 
the money. Among those who have gone 
on record as to the justice of the claims 
are Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall 
(who was Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court), President Taft 
and Charles E. Hughes, when the latter 
was Secretary of State. 


Claims Date Prior to 1801 


The French spoliation claims held up 
all these years are those of prior to 
July 31, 1801, where the ships were con- 
demned in French ports. Some other 
types of French spoliation claims by in- 
surance companies were recognized by 
the Government. In the case of ships 
condemned in Spanish ports the Govern- 
ment reimbursed insurance companies 
$1,500,000 from the allowance made by 
Spain under the treaty of February 22, 
1819. Also, the Government paid $1,760,- 
000 to fifty-two insurance companies on 
account of French spoliations which 
took place after July 31, 1801. Of the 
claims for spoliation prior to July 31, 
1801, the Government has paid out con- 
siderable amounts to individuals and to 
mutual insurance companies, but nothing 
to stock insurance companies. 

Of the awards made by the Court of 
Claims to the Insurance Co. of North 
America (the $748,906 which has not been 
paid), sample awards are as follows: 


Schooner Betsey ...... $13,698 
Eva sig paca dbace 6,762 
Brig Minerva .......... 3,600 


SIOOn NOUCY .....ccaces 

A complete history of these claims is 
set forth in a letter from Secretary 
Hughes, under date of April 7, 1924, and 


By Clarence Axman 


in Senate Report 45, Sixty-Eighth Con- 
gress, first session. 


Claims Grow Out of Treaty 


The French spoliation claims arise out 
of the following facts. In 1778 the United 
States and France entered into a Treaty 
by the terms of which the French Gov- 
ernment agreed to aid the U. S. in her 
struggle for Independence, and the U. S. 
on her part guaranteed to France, for- 
ever, her possession of the West Indies, 
and material aid with men, money and 
supplies in any future war she might 
have with Great Britain or other con- 
tinental powers. 

In 1793, after the Independence of the 
U. S. had been secured, France became 


obligation under the Treaty of 1778 and, 
consequently, refused payment of these 
claims. This continued until July 31, 
1800, when a Treaty was made between 
the two Governments by which it was 
agreed that the United States should re- 
lieve France of all obligations to reim- 
burse the citizens whose vessels and 
cargoes had been seized and confiscated 
and, on the other hand, the French Gov- 
ernment would release the United States 
from all claim for the violation of its 
obligations under the Treaty of 1778, and 
from that time no further demand was 
made by the United States upon the 
French Government for reimbursement 
on account of these spoliation claims. 
The United States, by that Treaty, hav- 





An American Brig of the 1790’s 


involved in war with Great Britain and 
needed the assistatice of the U. S., but 
the latter not being then in a position 
actively to aid France neglected and re- 
fused to render any assistance as it had 
promised to do under the Treaty of 1778. 
Thereupon the French seized and con- 
fiscated American vessels and cargoes 
wherever found upon the seas. 

These were regarded by the U. S. as 
just claims against the French Govern- 
ment and, through the State Department 
and our foreign ministers, this Govern- 
ment persistently demanded payment 
from the French Government. The 
French, on the other hand, insisted that 
the United States had failed to keep its 


ing bartered away the claims of private 
citizens to secure immunity from its own 
obligations under the Treaty of 1778, is 
alleged to have taken private property 
for public use in violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and thus be- 
came morally and legally bound to pay 
the citizens whose claims it had bartered 
away and of which the United States 
had received the benefit. 


Decision of Court of Claims 


Immediately after these claims were 
surrendered by the United States the 
claimants petitioned Congress: for reim- 
bursement for their losses and through 
the many years that they appealed to 





Taft-Hughes Endorsement 


On December 6, 1910, President Tafi 
in his annual message said: 


“I invite the attention of Congress 
to the great number of claims which, | 
at the instance of Congress, have been 
considered by the Court of Claims and 
decided to be valid claims against the 
Government. The delay that occurs in 
the payment of money due under the 
claims injures the reputation of the 
Government as an honest debtor, and | 
earnestly recommend that those claims 
which come to Congress with the judg- 
ment and approval of the Court of 
Claims should be promptly paid.” 

President Taft on December 21, 1911. 
again discussed the matter, saying: “In 
my last message I recommended to 
Congress that it authorize the payment 
of the findings or judgments of the 
Court of Claims in the matter of the 
French Spoliation cases. There has | 
been no appropriation to pay those | 
judgments since 1905. The findings and 
award were obtained after a very bitter 
fight, the Government succeeding in 
about 75% of the cases. The amount | 
of the awards ought, as a matter of 
good faith on the part of the Govern- | 
ment, to be paid.” 

Charles E. Hughes said that the | 
claims should be paid. “Inasmuch as 
these claims were referred to the Court 
of Claims by act of Congress and the 
Court of Claims, in proceedings in 
which the right of claimants to recover 
was contested by the Government o/ 
the U. S., found and certified to the | 
Congress that claimants were entitled | 
to relief, it would seem that as recom- | 
mended by President Taft provision | 


should be made for their payment.” | 
| 








Congress, forty-five reports in favor of 
the payment of the claims were submit- 
ted and only three against them, Finally 
by the Act of June 20, 1885, Congress 
referred these cases to the Court of 
Claims, with direction to the Court to 
determine the liability of the United 
States therefor. The U. S. Attorney 
General was by said Act directed to re- 
sist all such claims by all proper legal 
defenses. The questions involved were 
argued and reargued and finally the 
Court decided that the United States had, 
by a Treaty with the French, bought its 
peace and quiet and relieved itself from 
its obligations to France under the 
Treaty of 1778; that this was brought 
about by thé sacrifice of the interests of 
individual citizens, and that within the 
meaning and intent of the Constitution 
it was a clear case of taking private 
property for public use without just com- 
pensation. The Court, therefore, held 
that the United States was legally and 
justly indebted to the claimants. 

Congress has recognized the wisdom 
and force of this opinion of the Court, 
and has made appropriations to pay the 
owners of cargoes, the owners of vessels 
and the individual underwriters, but has 
not yet paid the corporate underwriters. 
An application was made to Congress to 
treat these claimants in the same man- 
ner that it has treated other claimants, 
and to provide for the payments of tlie 
amounts found due to them by the find- 
ings of the Court of Claims. 


The Present Situation 


The present situation can be illustrated 
as follows: 

Three vessels engaged in the foreign 
commerce of the United States and load- 
ed with merchandise, sailed from the port 
of New York City, destined to the same 
foreign port. One of these vessels car- 
ries its own risk and takes out no in- 
surance. The second carries policies upon 
the vessel and cargo, issued by individual 
underwriters and the third vessel carrics 
its risk on vessel and cargo by policies 
issued by an American insurance com- 
pany. They are owned (vessel and cargo 
alike) by American citizens or America! 
companies. All three of these vessc! 
and cargoes are captured by French pr'- 
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FORTITUDE 


“The Home of New York” since its very incep- 
tion over seventy-nine years ago— has always 
had that constant courage to meet squarely all 
insurance problems. 4 The able and judicious. 
management of the “Home” has made it 
possible to successfully weather every period 
of stress and it has never failed to completely 
fulfill all obligations at all times.» » » 
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ExecuTIVE PERSONNEL of 


Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 


The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., now in active operation for 
about eighteen months, has already jus- 
tified its existence and made appreciable 
headway in the direction of improving 
the settlement of the fire losses in the 
wide territory over which it has jurisdic- 
tion. 

The president of the Fire Companies 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., is Paul L. Haid, 
who is also president of the Insurance 
Executives’ Association. He was former- 
ly president of the seven companies of 
the America Fore. The vice-president 
is Cecil F. Shallcross, United States 
manager of the North British & Mercan- 
tile, and president of the Pennsylvania, 
Commonwealth and Home- 
land insurance companies. W. E. Malla- 
lieu, general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is secretary 
and treasurer. George W. Lilly is gen- 
eral manager and W. E. Hill assistant 
general manager. Nelson B. Bassett is 
treasurer. 

With Paul L. Haid as president, 
George W. Lilly as manager and with 
well-qualified executive and department 
heads in charge of the detailed activities 
of the organization the bureau has made 
a strong start in the direction of elimi- 
nating adjustment wastes which have 
needlessly cost fire insurance companies 
millions of dollars in the past. 

Carefully Planned 


Mr. Haid when president of the Amer- 
ica Fore Companies and chairman of the 
committee on adjustments of the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters, presented 
several years ago to the National Board 
the idea of a company-owned adjustment 
bureau which should exercise direct ju- 
risdiction over the vast majority of loss 
adjustments by obtaining control of the 
then existing adjustment bureaus and in- 
dependent adjusters operating in various 
sections of the United States. He and 
his committee expressed the belief that 
only through such direct supervision of 
expenditures made in the payment of 
losses could the fire insurance companies 
stop wasteful practices that were adding 
a large financial burden on the compa- 
nies themselves and on the insuring pub- 
lic. 

After two years of careful considera- 
tion of Mr. Haid’s suggestions the Na- 
tional Board in 1929 approved the plan 
to form the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau and assured full support to this 
experiment. It took many months to 
prepare the groundwork and to negotiate 
with regional adjustment bureaus for 
their inclusion in the nation-wide organi- 
zation. Mr. Lilly, America Fore general 
adjuster in the Western depart~ ent at 
Chicago, was selected by Mr. Haid in 
May, 1931, as manager of the Fire Com 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc, and W. 
E. Hill of the National Board of Fire 


Mercantile, 


Underwriters was chosen as assistant 
manager. 
Gradually, but steadily and consistent- 


ly, the F. C. A. B. has increased and 
expanded its activities in the last year 
and a half. In the South the important 





PAUL L. HAID 


Southern Adjustment Bureau was incor- 
porated in the F. C. A. B. A few months 
later the organization extended its opera- 
tions throughout the Far West and the 
Pacific Coast territory. Earlier this year 
the long-established and highly efficient 
General Adjustment Bureau in the East 
was taken over as the Eastern depart- 
ment of the F. C. A. B. In practically 
all cases where existing bureaus were 
merged the personnel of these adjust- 
ment bureaus affiliated with the new and 
larger organization. At the present time 
the Middle West is the only part of the 
United States where the F. C. A. B. does 
not operate. 

From the point of view of those closely 
associated with the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., in order to accom- 
plish worthwhile improvements in loss 
adjusting there must be, first, a central- 
ized governing factor in actual and ac- 





WILLIAM E. HILL 


GEORGE W. LILLY 


tive control of the work. The F. C. A. B. 
has already succeeded in bringing down 
the cost of adjustments to the fire com- 
panies by applying the same sound fun- 
damental principles to loss settlements as 
the companies have long sought to apply 
to the underwriting branch of the busi- 
ness. 
Mr. Lilly’s Career 

Mr. Lilly, general manager of the F. 
C.-A. B., is well qualified by experience 
and personality to assume the responsi- 
bilities of his post under the general di- 
rection of President Haid and is every- 
where known as a forceful leader who is 
determined that adjustment evils shall be 
corrected. Mr. Lilly has assumed a 
large-minded and broad-visioned attitude 
toward his work and has the essential 
background of many years in the ad- 
justment field. He started his career 
when he was 21 years of age with the 





NELSON B. BASSETT 





Western Adjustment & Inspection Co. 
in office at Duluth, Minn. There he con- 
tinued until 1916 when he was trans- 
ferred to the Des Moines branch of the 
same adjustment company and later be- 
came manager there. 

In 1922 Mr. Lilly was appointed gen- 
eral adjuster of the America Fore com- 
panies in the Western department at 
Chicago on the basis of his splendid rec- 
ord as a loss expert. Between 1922 and 
1931 his work continued to be of out- 
standing quality and when Mr. Haid as 
president of the F. C. A. B. combed the 
country for one qualified to be manager 
and to command the confidence of the 
fire insurance companies generally he se- 
lected Mr. Lilly, a choice which met with 
instant approval in the business. 


W. E. Hill 


William Edward Hill started in 1908 as 
an insurance reporter for the C. C. Hines 
Sons’ Co., later entering the employ of 
the General Adjustment Bureau as staff 
adjuster. In March, 1920, he was appoint- 
ed manager of the Philadelphia adjust- 
ing department of the Home Insurance 

Philadelphia. In January, 1927, he 
was made assistant manager in charge of 
production and losses of the Home Group 
at 421 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. In 
February, 1928, he resigned to accept the 
appointment as district superintendent in 
eastern Pennsylvania for the General 
Adjustment Bureau, and in March, 1929, 
he was appointed assistant to General 
Manager W. E. Mallalieu of the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters. In May, 
1931, he was appointed assistant man- 
ager of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau, Inc., and in September, 1932, as 
assistant general manager of the Fire 
Companies’ .Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 


N. B. Bassett 


Nelson B. Bassett, treasurer, began his 
insurance career at the Hartford office 
of the Scottish, Union & National In- 
surance Co., passing through the under- 
writing department and becoming man- 
ager of the loss department. When the 
General Adjustment Bureau was formed 
in 1906 he was elected as secretary and 
treasurer, and when that organization 
was merged with the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau he was appointed 
comptroller of the Eastern Department. 
In September, 1932, he was elected 
treasurer of the national organization. 


W. J. Greer 


The general manager of the Eastern 
Department of the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
oe Bureau, Inc., is William J. 
Greer, former general manager of the 
General Adjustment Bureau. Wilfred 
Garretson and E. E. Heins are assistant 
general managers of the Eastern Depart- 
ment. 

William J. Greer was born in Ontario 
and in 1888 came to this country locating 
in Minneapolis. For two years he was in 
a law office, but did not take his bar 
examination. However, his experience 
there and the knowledge of law which he 
picked up proved a decided help in his 
subsequent career. He first became as- 
sociated with the adjustment of losses in 
1890 when he was in the office of W. B. 
McCord, an independent adjuster of 
Minneapolis. He remained with Mr. Mc- 
Cord four years. 

From the independent loss adjustment 
office Mr. Greer went into the field as a 
special agent, and from 1894 until 1900 he 
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At Last! A Really Personalized 
Sales Service for the Agent! 


BY THE FIRE COMPANIES OF THE 
AMERICAN GROUP 


E began by admitting that business 
was bad. Prosperity (1928 style) was 
around some distant corner. And stifling 





our inherent impulse to quote statistics, we 
knew that there are still a lot of people gain- 
fully employed: you can see that these out- 
number the unemployed many times over. 


The trouble is that normal selling efforts 
are being abandoned at a time when extra 
efforts are required! This extra effort is 
necessary so as to offset that tendency to 
“hoard” which is now common among those 
still enjoying a fair income. And that desire 
to safeguard one’s future is just the thing 
that causes one to insure: the hoarder will 
spend even more than usual for insurance 
when this similarity is pointed out. Insur- 
ance will do for him that which he cannot do 


_ for himself. 


These days nothing is so convincing as 


proof, and proof you will have. We con- 
ceived this idea nearly a year ago, and have 


spent the intervening time in working it out. 


In formulating our line of attack, we soon 
found that we could not offer any set rule 
for all Agents to follow—any more than a 
physician can prescribe a single concoction 
to cure the ills of a nation. One by one we 
considered each agency trouble, and worked 
on it until we had found THE remedy. This 
took six months, and enlisted the aid of every 
person connected with our organization. 


But even then we were not satisfied ; small 
tests are sometimes misleading. The next 
six months were spent in testing our plan, 
under actual working conditions. Over 
fourteen hundred of our Agents are now 


using one or more of our “prescriptions,” 
and we are daily receiving reports of direct 
business—each quoting an average of ten 
policy numbers and premiums. That is 
proof positive! 


And now so that you may gain an idea as 
to its scope, let us explain that it contains 
detailed selling plans for all such lines of in- 
surance as may be readily sold in spite of 
present business conditions. We tell where 
to locate prospects; how to approach each 
under his present circumstances; and furnish 
all solicitation letters, sales talks and printed 
material incidental to each approach. 


We follow through with the Agent to a 
successful conclusion. Just as each plan is 
laid-out to fit the particular situatior 
through a personal visit with the Agent, just 
so we keep in close touch with the results as 





he goes along, and recommend changes as 
his experience requires. None is allowed to 
continue on blind faith: each must see direct, 
immediate results, or a change will be made. 
Why let an Agent waste his time when we 
know we can make conscientious efforts 
show a return? 


Reduced sales, and how to overcome them, 
are not the only problems of today. Collec- 
tions are of equal importance, while many 
are wrestling with competition, and the 
dropping of business at expiration. All these 
are covered in our program, which shows 
“the way out” to every setback. In short, 
it turns discouragement into opportunity, 
and because of this, we have termed our plan 
“Current Opportunities.” Interested Agents 
—by applying—may have the whole story 
brought to them in person. 


THE AMERICAN OF NEWARK @ THE COLUMBIA OF DAYTON @ DIXIE FIRE OF GREENSBORO 
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was special agent for the New York Un- 
derwriters for Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas. He resigned from that position to 
take up adjustment work in Chicago, and 
shortly thereafter went with the West- 
ern Adjustment & Inspection Co. For 
two years he was branch manager of the 
Western Adjustment & Inspection Co. 
at Milwaukee. He then became general 
adjuster of the Norwich Union, head of- 
fice New York City. In 1905 Mr. Greer 
returned to Chicago, becoming assistant 
general manager of the Western Adjust- 
ment and one year later he returned to 
New York City as general manager of 
the General Adjustment Bureau. A love- 
able personality, tactful and industrious, 
a real student of the business, he built 
up a fine reputation with the General 
Adjustment Bureau 
Wilfred Garretson 

Wilfred Garretson, assistant general 
manager of the Eastern Department of 
the F. C. A. B., started his insurance 
career with the American of Newark in 
January, 1890. He worked up through 
various departments and ultimately went 
into special agency and adjusting work 
in the field. He also did special work 
for the company’s finance committee on 
valuations of property. Shortly after the 
formation of the General Adjustment 
3ureau Mr. Garretson and Mr. Greer for 
the Bureau happened to be assigned to 
the adjustment of a manufacturing plant 
loss in Newark. There the two became 
acquainted and as a result Mr. Garretson 
became the Bureau’s first staff adjuster, 
joining on October 1, 1906. 

About three years later Mr. Garretson 
was sent to Pittsburgh to take charge of 
that important branch office. In 1915 
he was called back to New York to be- 
come the superintendent of adjustments. 
A few years later he was advanced to 
assistant general manager which post he 
held with the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau until it became a part of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau. 

Edgar E. Heins 

Edgar E. Heins started his insurance 
career with the Empire City Fire Insur- 
ance Co. at 50 Wall Street, New York, 
in 1896. In 1897 he went with Hall & 
Henshaw at 35 Pine Street, New York, 
and continued in their employ for ten 
years. In August, 1907, he accepted a 
position with General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, as staff adjuster at Philadelphia 
office. Subsequently he was assigned to 
the Boston office and in 1914 was ap- 
pointed branch manager at Syracuse, N. 
Y. In 1919 he became manager at Pitts- 
burgh office and in 1924 was moved to 
New York office, to fill the position of 
general adjuster, and in 1928 became as- 
sistant general manager, which position 
he now holds with Eastern Department 
of Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc. 

B. K. Clapp and R. E. Bruce, Jr. 

The general manager of the Fire Com- 
panies Adjustment Bureau, Inc., in At- 
lanta is B. K. Clapp, and R. E. Bruce, 
Jr., is assistant general manager. 

Mr. Clapp is a native of Columbus, Ga., 
a graduate of the public schools there. 
His first insurance experience was in the 
office of Chandler & Jones, local agents, 
Montgomery, Ala. His work attracting 
favorable company attention he was 
made assistant special agent of the Han- 
over. From that position he became a 
partner in Spencer & Clapp, general 
agents, in his native city of Columbus. 
Later he was made special agent for 
Southeastern territory for the city of 
New York. He then joined the America 
Fore as state agent in Georgia and South 
Carolina of the Fidelity-Phenix and be- 
eame a staff adjuster for the America 
Fore. From that position he opened an 
independent adjustment office, becoming 
president of B. K. Clapp, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga. The Southern Adjustment Bureau 
wanted him and he became associate 
general manager. When the Fire Com- 
panics’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc., took 
over the Southern Adjustment Bureau 
he became general manager of the 
Southeastern Department of the F. C 
A. B. 

Assistant General Manager Bruce has 
practically spent his entire business life 
with the old Southern Adjustment Bu- 
reau. About twenty years ago he began 
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to specialize in tobacco loss and is one 
of the country’s great experts on this 
type of loss. Mr. Bruce is approachable, 
understandable and an outstanding char- 
acter in the Southeast. 
K. W. Withers 

The general manager of the Pacific 

Coast Department is K. W. Withers who, 





EDGAR E. HEINS 
after leaving college, went with the Re- 
tail Credit Co. at Dallas. In 1913 he 
joined the Pacific Coast Adjustment Bu- 
reau, first in Los Angeles and then in 
Portland, Ore. During the latter part of 
1917 and early in 1918 he had charge of 
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the insurance department of Lawhorn 
& Piper. He purchased this business 
from them about the middle part of 1918 
and operated the office under the name 
of Withers & Borchiero until August 1, 
1920, when it was sold to the Commerce 
Realty & Trust Co. He then became 
director and general manager of the 


B. K. CLAPP 


Commerce Realty & Trust Co., Douglas, 
Ariz., having assisted in the incorpora- 
tion of this trust company as a subsidiary 
of the Bank of Commerce. The busi- 
ness which he sold to them was used as 
a nucleus for the organization of the 
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trust company. While in Douglas he ad- 
justed fire losses for all companies under 
special arrangement with the board 
fire underwriters, as it was the board’s 
rule that an agent could only adjust 
losses for companies represented by the 
agent. 

For a time he was loss clerk for Wil- 
lard O. Wayman, general agent, San 
Francisco, during the illness of the ma: 
ager of the loss department. He th: 
became staff adjuster for the Pacific 
Coast Adjustment Bureau in Portland. 
Ore., from September, 1921, to May, 1922 
Next he was branch manager for the bu 
reau at Phoenix, Ariz., for five years. In 
October, 1927, he became branch mana- 
ger at Sacramento. While in this pos 
tion he also took charge of the Portland 
office for two months during the illness 
of W. M. Patterson, then branch mai 
ager; and also spent six weeks in Helena, 
Mont,, as staff adjuster in handling a ma- 
jor conflagration. He was branch man- 
ager in Seattle from October, 1928, until 
June, 1930. On June 15, 1930, he was 
appointed general manager of the Pacific 
Coast Adjustment Bureau. He is the 
son of the late W. M. Withers who was 
general manager of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
justment Bureau. 

Charles F. Wilson 

Charles F. Wilson is executive super- 
visor and George Webster is general 
manager of the F. C. A. B.’s Rocky 
Mountain Department, headquarters 
Denver. 

Mr. Wilson entered fire insurance in 
St. Louis as clerk in the local agency 
of Bentley & MacFarland, which among 
other companies represented the Conti- 
nental, Franklin and St. Paul F. & M. 
Col. W. G. Bentley of this agency later 
became manager of the Western Depart- 
ment of the Continental. A frequent vis- 
itor to the office, W. W. Dudley, then 
special of the St. Paul, later became 
Western manager of the North British 
& Mercantile. Thomas F. Goodrich, who 
also called as a representative of a com- 
pany in the agency, became president of 
the Niagara. 

Mr. Wilson moved to Denver and went 
with the local agency of Wanless & Pat- 
terson, which represented twenty leading 
companies, including Home of New York, 
Hartford Fire and Fireman’s Fund. This 
agency after changes in personnel be- 
came Gill & Smith. 

In 1877 Mr. Wilson became associated 
with Charles D. Cobb, a pioneer agent 
of Denver, entering the firm under the 
name of Cobb, Wilson & Co. Retaining 
his interest in Cobb, Wilson & Co., he 
became manager and vice- president of 
the Denver Fire Insurance Co. At the 
same time he was tendered the manage- 
ment of the Mountain Department of the 
Providence-Washington and Security of 
New Haven, accepting this independent 
employment, the earnings diverting to 
his local agency firm. Sometime there- 
after he was offered and refused the 
presidency of the Denver Fire as he 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 





JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ance» KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. me. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. . R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS. 2dV.-Pres, 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. ee. Vice rae ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, ag +p E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. E TRIMB 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN F IRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ‘ Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. ag Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, tp E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. : 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E..WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V. "-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V. -Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN., 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


E. G. POTTER. 2d Vice Pres. TT. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J.ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres, E.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. S.K.McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
9 . 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT a P nn iy bor sguaad 
s * 2 us. reet, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois San Pranciecs, California 
i a as tite EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
. ° ° eo Presiden’ ie s 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
6 Sa os ater, SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT a, a See 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada — BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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Premium Collection Problem Challenges the 


1 James L. Case 
Norwich, Conn. ’, 


James L. Case, prominent local agent of 
Norwich, Conn., and former president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is chairman of the association's 
special committee on automatic cancella- 
tion of policies for non-payment of pre- 
miums, 

That there is a real collection prob- 
casualty and surety in- 
surance business today is well substan- 
tiated by a statement recently made by 
Paul L. Haid, president of the Insurance 
Executives Association, when he said 
that “the over ninety days uncollected 
casualty and surety 


lem in the fire, 


premiums due fire, 
companies by their agents amount to 
more than $25,000,000; a sum which, if 
collected, would be sufficient to pay the 
expenses of every rating organization 
and every inspection bureau maintained 
by the companies throughout the coun- 
try, or it would equal the underwriting 
profit of all fire insurance companies 
during the past ten vears.” 

Such a condition in these days of “de- 
pressed prosperity” should receive seri- 
ous consideration and intensive study. 
The problem is not a new one and many 
seaeial agents in the field can bear testi- 
mony to the fact that their daily occupa- 
tion is, and has been for several years, 
that of a premium collector. 

Who is responsible for the present de- 
plorable condition? Some blame _ the 
companies and others blame the local 
agents, and there are those who place 
the responsibility on the public at large. 
I am inclined to believe that no one of 
the three is entirely responsible, for each 
has contributed something to make it 
possible. 

Companies and Agents Both to Blame 

Because of their greed for premium 
volume, and also to meet intensive and 
bitter competition, companies have ex- 
tended the payment of agents’ accounts 
from sixty days to one hundred and 
twenty days, and sometimes longer, with 
the result that unpaid balances have 
reached such a huge sum as to make 
it necessary for companies to take over 
the control of many agencies. 

Local agents, largely because of such 
extended credits have become poor col- 
lectors and are unable to meet their ob- 
ligations, and when an assured gets be- 
hind in his payments, it is difficult for 
him to “pay up.” 

Not long ago a large local agency went 
into bankruptcy and failed for $65,000 or 
more. The president of that agency told 
me a few years ago, when we were dis- 
cussing the subject of monthly balances, 
and I made the statement that in my 
office for many years our practice had 
been to pay our monthly accounts be- 
fore the end of the month following the 
month in which the policies had been 
written, that, in his agency there were 
but two dates in each year on which he 
made it a point to settle with his com- 
panies and those were April 1 and Oc- 
tober 1. If, on each April 1, he had paid 
the halances due on the preceding Octo- 
ber 1, and on each October 1, the bal- 
ances due the preceding April 1, he con- 
sidered that he was “sitting on the top 
of the world.” 

I was, therefore. not surprised to learn 
of his financial difficulties. I consider 
that companies represented. in such an 
agency are as much to blame as the 
agent himself, for no one can justify 
such an extension of credit. 

Rarely, if ever, do we hear of a simi- 


lar condition existing in the life insur- 
ance business. 

The important question is not where 
the blame for past due accounts shall 
be placed but, rather, “what shall we do 
to correct such conditions and make a 
recurrence impossible?” Many abler in- 
surance men than I have sought to find 
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an answer but up to the present time, a 
perfect plan has not been found. 


Local Board Efforts 


Local boards in some cities and towns 
have met the issue squarely and so long 
as they have maintained a strong or- 
ganization they have been able to ac- 
complish the desired results. In most 
cases, however, local board efficiency and 
local board morale are short lived. 

In agencies where the owners have 
ample financial resources the problem is 
not an acute one, but sometimes such 
agents use their funds to grant their cus- 
tomers long term credit and by so doing 
they secure an unfair advantage over 


their less financially fortunate competi- 
tors. Such conditions do not help the 

collection problem but, on the contrary, 
they complicate it. 

The more I have studied the subject, 
the more convinced I have become that 
no approach to a solution can be ex- 
pected unless it shall have the approval, 
endorsement and honest co-operation of 
both the companies and the agents. 

If automatic cancellation, or automatic 
suspension, can produce satisfactory re- 
sults for life insurance premium collec- 
tions, it ought to be possible to operate 
a similar plan in the fire, casualty, and 
surety insurance field. Many difficulties 
would have to be overcome, but I am 
confident that they are not insurmount- 
able. 

The principle of prompt payment of 
premiums is sound, and I hope ways and 
means will be found to successfully and 
effectively put it into practice. 

Ten Reasons for Automatic Cancellation 
At the Philadelphia convention of the 

National Association of Insurance Agents 

I submitted, in behalf of our national 

committee, ten reasons why we believed 

that the proposal is desirable. They were 
as follows: 

1. Because efficient business methods 

demand the prompt collection of in- 
surance premiums. 

. Because a distinguished company 
executive recently stated that uncol- 
lected premiums of the fire and cas- 
ualty companies amount to more 
than $25,000,000. 

3. Because the over 90 days unpaid 
balances due companies have reached 

an amount that makes these ac- 
counts a matter of most serious 
concern. 

4. Because the proposal would make 
possible a prompt settlement, with 
companies, of agents’ monthly bal- 
ances. 

5. Because the collection systems now 

being used in fire, casualty, and 

surety business in America are not 
producing results necessary to main- 
tain the permanent solvency of 
either the agents or the companies. 
3ecause under present conditions a 
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successful local agent is compelled | 
spend at least half of his workin 
hours as a premium collector i 
stead of a premium producer. 

7. Because the plan would tend to 
make local agents better collectors 
than they are at present. 

8. Because at the present time bus 
ness conditions are demanding man, 
changes and the collection systems 
of the future must fulfill the re- 


quirements. 
9. Because fire, casualty, and surety 
premium collections should be 


granted equal rights with life in- 
surance premium collections. 
Because we believe that the prin- 
ciple is correct and that, in prac- 
tice, it would be of constructive ben- 
efit to both companies and agents 
alike and, in the last analysis, to 
the public as well. 

Proposed Cancellation Clause 

The premium clause proposed is as 
follows: 

“The premium herein must be paid 
in cash to the agent issuing the policy, 
or to an authorized representative of 
the company, on or before the last 
day of the month succeeding the 
month in which the policy is to be- 
come effective. Unless so paid at that 
time, this policy shall be null and void 
from such date.” 

This may not be the best that can be 
formulated, but, for the time being, it 
serves asa suggestion. 

The objections which have, so far, been 
made are minor. Fourteen state agents’ 
associations have endorsed the proposal 
and two associations have opposed it. 

Favorable sentiment has been ex- 
pressed by the General Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, many local boards and by hun- 
dreds of local agents from coast to coast. 

In other articles and addresses I have 
quoted opinions of insurance commis- 
sioners and insurance executives, and 
almost without exception they have ex- 
pressed the hope that ways and means 
to meet the problem will be found. 

Such is our task. The need is a chal- 
lenge to create and develop a plan that 
will claim the attention and the sup- 
port of all representative organizations 
of the fire, casualty and surety insur- 
ance in the United States. 

Solution Would Mean $5,000,000 to 

Agents 


With many insurance companies clos- 
ing 1932 with an unbalanced budget, one 
can only wish it were possible for some 
magic man to wave a magic wand in 
some magic manner so as to make pos- 
sible the payment, before the end of the 
year, of the entire $25,000,000 overdu 
premium balances; approximately $20, 
000,000 of which belongs to the compa 
nies and $5,000,000 to the local agents 
and representing their commissions. 

Naturally such a feat is impossible but 
it ought to be the duty of every agent, 
every company executive and every in- 
surance commissioner seriously to face 
the problem and set himself to the task 
of finding a “way out.” 

We can do it if we will, but it will 
require courage, initiative and sacrific: 
The results would be well worth the cost 
and a new collection era would b 
ushered in. 

The Automatic Cancellation Commit 
tee of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents solicits full co-operation, 
in the hope that a solution of the prol- 
lem may be found that will solve it, and 
solve it correctly. 
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the first steam fire-engine 
used in Philadelphia was 
built in 1857 at a cost of 
$3500. At its first official 
trial it threw a horizontal 
stream of water 275 feet 
using steam pressure of 
125 pounds which was 
raised from cold water in 
nine minutes. In August, 
. = 1858, the “Philadelphia” 
= , = = sy was sent to Boston for a 

CEM Ai a> , steam fire-engine contest, 
where it won first prize 
against three competitors. 
This engine, designed by 
Joseph L. Parry, was paid 


- for by a group of civic- 
LD No.1! ENGINE. minded contributors. 
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en "Be L. & L. & G. contributed substantially to the cost of 
“Old Philadelphia” as an expression of its interest in the 
mn development of fire-fighting equipment. Since the days of ’49, when this company entered the 
is- United States, it has not only identified itself with local enterprise, but has encouraged and aided the 
ns American Agency System in every possible way. This Company was the first foreign fire insurance 
at company to open an office in Philadelphia after the War of 1812. Fowler’s History says, “prestige was 
Ir given the agency method by this event.” City by city, state by state, the L. & L. & G. record will 


be found similar to its record in Philadelphia—a pioneer of progress and a supporter of the agent. 
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Variety of Minor Claims Show 


Real Necessity For Insurance 


Employers Fire Cites Numerous Losses Which Were Caused 
by Acts Beyond the Control of the Most Careful 
Assureds; Fire Prevention Work No 
Substitute for Protection 


In spite of all the care which any prop- 
erty owner may exercise to eliminate 
causes of fire he is never justified in 
refusing to buy fire insurance for there 
are always innumerable fire hazards to 
which he is subjected and over which 
he has little or no control. The Em- 
ployers Fire of Boston has gathered to- 
gether a number of fire loss claims, 
which are not at all unusual, and pre- 
sented them in an article in the com- 
pany’s house organ, the Pioneer, to dem- 
onstrate clearly the absolute necessity 
for adequate fire insurance by dwelling 
house, store and automobile owners as 
well as by those who have very large 
stake. These 
claims which can be 


values at interesting 


turned into good 
sales arguments by local agents follow 
in part: 

As you read the following claims, will 
you also bear in mind the question, 
“Could the policyholder have prevented 
this fire?” You will find the answer to 
the last question an excellent argument 
for adequate insurance protection, be- 
cause in the majority of these cases the 
assured himself was in no way directly 
responsible for the loss, nor was his neg- 
ligence in any way to blame for the par- 
ticular fire. 

The servant in a large house who was 
supposed to press an evening dress for 
her mistress, decided to put off that par- 
ticular job until the next day. She had 
originally planned to do it at once, how- 
ever, and had turned on the electric iron. 
The iron was on all night long, and the 
laundry was shut up during the night. 
In the morning, when the butler went to 
the laundry to get something, he opened 
the door, and with the sudden draft, the 
flames flashed up. Before the fire was 
put out, over $1,000 worth of damage 
had been done. 

Fire in a Lounge 


A gentleman called on a friend who 
had a large stuffed lounge in his recep- 
tion hall, Just as he came in the door, 
he lit a cigar, snapping the match on 
his thumb nail. The head of the match 
broke off and flew through the air, but 
the gentlemen were unable to find it. 

They sat down in the living room, and 
some hours later smelled smoke. They 
found that the _ stuffed lounge was 
smouldering, and by the time the flames 
were extinguished, a complete reuphol- 
stering job was necessary. 

At a wedding anniversary celebration 
recently, one of the guests went to the 
bedroom which was being used for a 
coat room, laid his cigarette on what he 
thought to be an ash tray. He got what 
he wanted from his coat pocket, and left 
the room, forgetting the cigarette. The 
supposed ash tray was the top of a hair 
receiver, which was made out of imitation 
tortoise shell. It very shortly burst into 
flames. 

Another guest, smelling the smoke, 
came into the room, and had the pres- 
ence of mind to knock the whole thing 
on the floor and stamp on it. However, 
an expensive bureau scarf had been badly 
damaged, and the bureau itself had to 
be refinished. There was also a verv 
noticeable scar on the rug as the result 
of the method used to extinguish the 
fire. However, had the fire not been ex- 
tinguished when it was, the loss would 
have been much greater, as there were 
many expensive anniversary gifts in this 
particular room. 


A passing autoist flicked his cigarette 


from his car, and it landed on the leather 
cushion in our assured’s front seat. The 
assured noticed it, picked it up and threw 
it out. However, the burning embers 
from the cigarette got in behind the up- 
holstery. No sooner had he stopped the 
car, he realized it was in flames ‘and 
hopped out, smothering his smouldering 
coat with his hand. By the time he 
got out of the car, his coat to his suit 
was completely missing from the arm 
pits down. Shortly after the whole car 
was enveloped in flames and was a total 
loss. 

One of the most amusing ways in 
which a fire that led to a claim started 
is related in the file concerning the claim 
of a storekeeper is a small town, who 
also was an amateur manufacturer of 
beer. He had placed a cigarette in an 
ash tray on a shelf in the back room 
while he was looking for some merchan- 
dise on another shelf. Pop went the 
cork out of a bottle of beer on the shelf 
below the ash tray. The cork hit the 
ash tray and tipped it over, the lighted 


cigarette falling into a waste basket 
which was full of excelsior and old 
papers. Because of his presence, in a lim- 
ited time he was able to put the fire 
out before it did much damage, and just 
to make sure that we aren’t prejudiced 
in any way, we might say that the same 
thing might have happened with a bottle 
of root beer. , 

One of the things which your common 
sense would tell you is a dangerous thing 
to do seems to occur quite frequently, 
if we are to judge by the claim files. We 
refer to the practice of putting some- 
thing inflammable directly over or very 
near an electric light bulb. We realize 
that many bulbs are now on the market 
which do not throw near as much heat 
as those used in years gone by. How- 
ever, obviously the safest way is to keep 
inflammable articles away from electric 
light bulbs altogether. 

We recently had the case of a girl 
who put a masquerade paper hat over the 
top of a small boudoir lamp which her 
hostess had placed in the room which 
was being used by her guest. The paper 
hat caught fire and the girl became very 
much excited. In trying to put it out, 
one of the curtains caught fire, and be- 
fore the flames were finally extinguished, 
a really expensive rug: had been badly 
burned. A gentleman guest in another 
home deliberately laid his overcoat over 
a light globe in the hall. When he came 
back to get his coat, there was a big 
hole through the back of it. 


Cigarette Losses 
Cigarettes have certainly cost the fire 
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INSURENTS 


When homes become untenant- 
able because of fire there is a 
loss beyond the actual physical 
damage—the loss of rent or the 
- necessity of paying rent during the 
period of repair will be costly to 


Even public schools are pros- 


pects for rent or rental value in- 


If you are interested write me, 
perhaps | can help you increase 
your service to your assureds, and 
at the same time increase your 


premium income. 


Field Correspondent 
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insurance companies of this country mi! 
lions of dollars. Some of the cases sho. 
such gross negligence on the part of t! 
smoker that the thought occurs to tl! 
fire insurance underwriters that it mig! 
be well to have all cigarette smoke: 
given a mental test before they are pe: 
mitted to smoke. For the first six mont! 
of this year there have been thirty-nii 
fires on one of the big bridges which 
on the road to Nantasket Beach, t] 
popular retreat of Bostonians on h 
weather days. All of these thirty-nir 
fires have been caused by cigarette; 
which were carelessly thrown by pass 
ing motorists. 

You would hardly lay the blame 
the foot of the door of a large groce: 
when a truck from outside backed into 
the loading platform and immediate), 
afterwards caught on fire. The fi 
jumped from the truck to the buildi: 
itself. and before it was extinguished, 
$20,000 worth of damage had been don 
Much of this was water damage, but 
the fact remains the company stood th: 
loss. 

Speaking of water damage, man 
claims are made under this section of 
the policy when no fire occurs on thi 
particular premises at all. One of thes: 
recently was in a shoe store, where quite 
a large stock of shoes were ruined hy 
water which leaked through from the 
floor above. The blaze itself was on 
the floor above, and did not spread 
throughout the building. Damage to the 
shoes, however, totaled over $5,000. 

We do not wish to convey the idea that 
fire prevention and efforts to clean 
house, to exercise the utmost care so far 
as handling matches and smoking cig- 
arettes are concerned, and to do those 
many other things which your common 
sense tells you will prevent fire, are not 
worth while. We are merely reciting 
some of these cases in an effort to giv 
the men on the firing line arguments to 
answer those who say, “I really don't 
need any more fire insurance because | 
am always very careful.” 

Lightning Hazards 

We recently paid a lightning loss 
where a bolt ripped the shingles off the 
roof and also from the side of the house. 
Although the occupants were in the 
house at the time and realized that the 
storm was very near, they did not ap- 
preciate the fact that their house had 
been struck until some time later, when 
they found shingles out in the yard, and 
they had looked to see where they might 
have come from. 

Another lightning loss which happened 
within a few hundred feet from the 
house of the writer, occurred when some- 
how lightning got in a wall which took 
fire, but did not immediately burst into 
flames, but from which came quite a 
little bit of smoke. The occupants of 
the house smelled the smoke, and spent 
a great deal of time looking for the fire. 
They were unable to find anything, how- 
ever. At last, one of them noticed that 
the wall on one side of the living room 
was very warm, and as there was no 
fire in the furnace at the time, a call 
was put in for the fire department. Py 
the time they got there, the wall was 
hot. The firemen found it necessary to 
chop through from the outside in order 
to get at the smouldering timbers and 
the damage it was necessary for them 
to do in order to put out what might 
have resulted in a very serious fire 
amounted to several hundred dollars. 

A defective gas heater in the cellar 
caused fire to break out into the parti- 
tions of a house in one of the Boston 
suburbs not long ago. The fire jumped 
across to the house next door. ‘hie 
tragic part of it was that the owner of 
the house next door carried no insur- 
ance either on the house itself nor on 
its contents. Three rooms were ruined 
and the contents made absolutely wor! h- 
less. For months this father had 


scrimped and saved to buy his daughter 
a graduation dress and other presents to 
celebrate her finishing high school. \s 
a graduation gift, he had given her 4 
wrist watch. However, this and much otf 
the other necessary furniture was made 
worthless by the fire. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Recently I called on Douglas Erskine, 
now assistant to Paul L. Haid, president 
of the Insurance Executives Association. 
I knew Erskine well from 1908 to 1917 
when I was on the executive committee 
of the Underwriters Association of New 
York State, a rating organization which 
is conducted largely by the field men. 
[ remember well many times when I went 
to his desk to get information relative 
to rating details and matters of various 
kinds how pleasant was his demeanor and 
how earnest and conscientious his work 

When I saw Erskine the other day he 
was in conference with Manager Ward 
of the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization. These gentlemen permit- 
ted me to butt in, giving me a warm 
reception. Two fine young Americans 
with whom it is a pleasure to have rela- 
tions. 

And, speaking about Erskine, he was 
one of the numerous young men who 
later came into prominence in fire insur- 
ance who were developed by that prince 
of pickers of successful men, Ralph G. 
Potter who for eight years was secre 
tary of the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State and who is now secre- 
tary of the Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Potter Graduates 

If you go over the list of prominent 
men in the business today you will find 
a number of Ralph Potter’s “boys” among 
them. Just to mention a few: 

Sumner (“Dusty”) Rhoades, who runs 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association. 

Frank E. Jenkins, vice-president of the 
Queen. 

“Larry” Daw, of the New York Fire 
Rating Organization. 

Howard S. Jarvis, assistant superin- 
tendent of agents, Travelers Fire. 

F. S. Lindsay, assistant secretary, Am- 
erican of Newark. 

C. W. Johnson, assistant secretary, In- 
surance Co. of North America. 

Arthur W. Padden, general agent, Bos- 
ton, National Fire. 

William Boyd, home office, Travelers 
Fire. 

Kenneth Erskine, manager at Boston, 
L&L. & G. 

E. D. Wood of the Automobile. 

IF. D. Fogg, manager Syracuse, Trav- 
clers Fire. 

Walter J. 
nental, 

Hume Morss, local agent, 
(Swan & Sons-Morss Co.) 

B. M. Martin, superintendent Special 
Risk Department, Syracuse rating or- 
ganization. 

J. E. Pierce, Leon A. Watson New 
Jersey Rating Organization. 

Many special agents had their tutelage 
in the Ralph Potter University. They 
include: 

Kenneth Cookingham, Automobile In- 
surance Co. 

Irving Ross, North British & Mercan- 
tile. 

David Cavert, America Fore. 

tar H. Bryant, American of New- 
ark. 


Gaughan, engineer, Conti- 


Elmira 


W. Dexter Wilson, American Eagle. 
Alan Clayson, L. & L. & G. 
Robert Carothers, Phoenix. 
Ray Holzwarth, Glens Falls. 
A. S. Robinson, Northern Assurance. 
Frank Kelly, National Liberty. 
William Besant, Great American. 
Harold Multer, America Fore. 
Homer Staley, Home. 
Edward Collins, Home. 
Marlor B. Seymour, Aetna Fire. 
Louis Shaul, Phoenix of London. 
M. J. Martin, Hanover. 
I would have given much to have at- 
tended the dinner which was given to 





RALPH G. POTTER 


Ralph G. Potter a couple of years ago. 
They say about 200 men wanted to go 
because at some stage of their careers 
they had been tied up with him, but the 
only persons eligible were those who had 
received pay checks at one time or the 
other from Mr. Potter when he was at 
Syracuse. There were forty in attend- 
ance. It was an occasion when the warm- 
est kind of a greeting was given to a 
man who has been-an honor to the scien- 
tific side of fire insurance, an occasion 
to be remembered by all present as long 
as they live. 

Early Starts of Rhoades, Erskine 

and Jenkins 

Mr. Rhoades lived next door to Mr. 
Potter. He had been studying law, but 
thought he would like to go into insur- 
ance. Later Rhoades expressed a desire 
that he would like to work in New York, 
and Potter told him if his father were 
agreeable he would try to land him. It 
resulted in a visit to the late “Charley” 
Smith of the Great American who was 
then chairman of the governing commit- 
tee of the Middle States Inspection Bu- 
reau. After looking him over Smith 
sent him to see W. S. Wensley, then 
manager of the Middle States Inspection 
Bureau, and the latter immediately took 
a shine to Rhoades with the result that 
he went with the Bureau. 

In the case of “Doug” Erskine the lat- 
ter came in correctly introduced. He had 
been graduated from Hamilton College. 
That was a case of a fine, first impres- 
sion, too, and Erskine was given a job. 

Frank Jenkins was a man who had 
considerable valuable experience and 
reputation when Potter hired him. He 


had been with the Middle States Inspec- 
tion Bureau; then special agent of the 
Norwich Union; then special of the 
Rochester German from where he went 
to the home office in charge of special 
risks. Potter wanted him as his assist- 
ant in Syracuse and got him. 

Potter’s Personality 


Ralph Potter has always been a kindly, 
conscientious, big-souled person who is 
the best kind of a task master in that 
he is able to recognize talent and bring 
it to the surface. He could correct mis- 
takes without hurting feelings, and he 
brought out the best things in the per- 
sonalities of those associated with him. 
He went to Brown University for three 
years where he studied engineering and 
although he did not graduate he learned 
more in those three years than most men 
do in their entire college course. His 
first job was with the Sanborn Map Co., 
after which he went with the old Mu- 
tual Fire of New York, of the old P. B. 
Armstrong outfit. He joined the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State 
as an inspector of sprinklered risks. That 
was ’way back in about 1895. His work 
was under the sprinklered risk commit- 
tee and his job was to inspect and rate 
all the sprinklered risks in New York 
State. There were not so many sprink- 
lered risks then as there are now, but 
there were plenty enough to keep him 
busy. He held the job until 1902 and left 
to go with the Great American as special 
agent in central New York, western New 
York being later added to his territory. 
He resigned to become secretary of the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York, 
a position he held for eight years, re- 
signing to become executive special 
agent of the Tokio. After three years 
he was made secretary of the Eastern 
Union. 

When I came up-state in 1894 the first 
secretary of the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York State was Will Fred- 
rick, not Frederick. We have a national 
fault of not being accurate in the matter 
of getting a man’s name right. Fredrick 
organized the plant on a firm foundation 
as to office management. About 1903 he 
was called to Buffalo where he reorgan- 
ized the plant of the Buffalo ‘Association 
of Fire Underwriters which had been run 
by the local agents of Buffalo. On his 
staff was an able inspector named E. H. 
Sigison who is now the successful man- 
ager of the association, and Henry M. 
Miller, now vice-president of the Buffalo 
Insurance Co., which is so capably man- 
aged by President Sidney R. Kennedy, 
one of the straight thinking and blunt 
talking men in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. When Will Fredrick retired as 
secretary of the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York State he was succeed- 
ed by “Charley” Coit, who had been a 
field man for years in this state, and in 
turn Coit was succeeded by F. W. Jen- 
ness in 1908 at which time the Under- 
writer’ Association of New York State 
was reorganized practically as a Bureau, 
with rating functions largely taken out of 
the jurisdiction of the field men. 

A Sprinklered Risk Inspector 


During the regimes of Messrs. Fred- 
rick and Coit, Ralph Potter was active 
as a sprinklered risk inspector, also doing 
considerable work around the office. | 
well remember walking down Salina 
Street, Syracuse, with him and his tell- 
ing me of his disappointments. Shortly 
after that in September, 1900, I met him 
one evening at the Ten Eyck Hotel in 
Albany, and he asked me to tell him, 
“What kind of a special agent do you 
think I would make?” After I told him 
that I felt that his experience with the 
map company, with the Middle States 
Inspection Bureau, with the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association and also with his college 
equipment and his knowledge of men, 
would qualify him decidedly to the good 
as a field man, he told me that he had 
become special agent of the German- 
American (now the Great American). 

It was in 1912 that he was made secre- 
tary of the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State, succeeding Jefferson 
Grover, the latter having succeeded Mr. 
Jenness who had accepted the manage- 
ment of the Rochester-German Depart- 
ment of the Great American at Roches- 


ter, N. Y., now the Rochester American. 
Engineering Department 

In 1913 Mr. Potter established the e1- 
gineering department of the Underwri:- 
ers’ Association of New York State for 
the purpose of providing the proper ra‘e 
differential for public protection in both 
a scientific and a practical manner. Up 
to this time basis rates for city protec- 
tion had been made by a committee on 
the report of an inspector with the re- 
sult that dwelling rates were the same 
in the smallest country villages that 
boasted of water works as they were in 
Syracuse or Albany. (Indeed in the lat- 
ter they were higher), and manufactur- 
ing risks received the same credit for 
protection if they complied with nominal 
requirements without regard to the adc- 
quacy of the protection itself. 

Mr. Potter employed E. D. Wood, a 
civil engineer, and Lawrence Daw, me- 
chanical engineer, and likewise an expe- 
rienced special agent for this purpose. 
Under his supervision these engineers 
rated and graded under schedule public 
protection of all the communities in as- 
sociation territory even prior to the time 
that the National Board put into effect 
its schedule for this purpose. The re- 
sult of this constructive work was a 
proper and relative revision of all rates 
in accordance with the protection avail- 
able. Mr. Wood is now superintendent 
of the special risk department of the 
Automobile Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford. Mr. Daw remained with the asso- 
ciation and through the various steps of 
chief engineer and assistant secretary 
became and is now Mr. Potter’s succes- 
sor at Syracuse and the engineering de- 
partment is still carrying on the program 
instituted by Mr. Potter under the super- 
vision of Chief R. D. Kelly. 

Printing Plant 

I almost forgot another instructive, 
efficient act of Mr. Potter, which was 
the instalation of the printing plant of 
the association in 1911 under the super- 
vision of Superintendent Wellington 
Alexander. Over a term of twenty years 
this plant has saved the association bet- 
ter than 30% of the cost of its printing 
in comparison with that formerly charg- 
ed by local printers and the prevailing 
rate up to this time. This was the first 
rating organization to establish a real 
plant. It consists of three linotypes, Bab- 
cock cylinder, three Miller feed platons 
and all the necessary accessories. It is 
well maintained and is fit for service for 
years to come. 

Mr. Potter left the Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York State in 1919 to 
be succeeded by Mr. Jenness and Mr. 
Daw, Mr. Daw finally becoming manager 
in 1923 or thereabouts. He had been for 
years inspector in the association, devot- 
ing a great deal of his time to the key 
rating of New York towns from the 
point of view of the hydraulic engineer. 
During the prosecution of that work he 
almost had his whole face blown away by 
a high pressure test of a fire engine. 
The human face is not meant to stand 
the impact of a 200 pound pressure cur- 
rent as Mr. Daw can testify. He still 
bears the scars of the accident. Fortun- 
ate indeed is he that he did not lose his 
eyesight. Mr. Daw’s present title is man- 
ager of the Syracuse division of the New 
York Fire Rating Organization. 

I have known all the men I mention 
intimately and favorably, and I feel sin- 
cerely that the contact, both personal 
and in business, has been a liberal edu- 
cation. I backed both Mr. Potter and 
Mr. Daw, and am proud of it. It is a 
peculiar circumstance that I happened to 
be with Mr. Potter when he did his last 
job as an inspector for the old Middle 
States Inspection Bureau. That was look- 
ing over the George A. House ware- 
house in Cohoes, N. Y. From that Bureau 
he entered the service of the underwri- 
ters association. I was with him at Syra- 
cuse when he did not obtain the secre- 
taryship of the state association in com- 
petition with Mr. Coit, who won out at 
the time; was with him the first day 
he was with the Great American. 

There are few men with whom I have 
been more closely associated in my busi- 
ness life than with Ralph Potter, oF 
whom I hold in higher esteem. 
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“Is its + - 


a GOOD Company?” 


_ this is the first question thoughtful men 
and women ask about the companies in which you, 
their agent, propose to place their insurance. The 
selection was once left entirely to the agent; now he 
must sell the company as well as the insurance. Nor 
does this indicate lack of confidence in his judgment. 
It is nothing more than the natural reaction of persons 
whose experience these last three years has taught 


them not to take too much for granted. 


As an tna agent you can answer, “Certainly, it is a 


good company” ...... and you can prove it. 
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AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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DuBose Heyward, Insurance Agent, 
Tells How He Went Into Literature 


Author of “Porgy” and “Peter Ashley” Was a Producer in 
Charleston, S. C., For About Fifteen Years; 
Speaks About His Latest Novel 


DuBose Heyward, insurance agent of Charleston who caused a sensation in the 
literary and theatrical world with his novel “Porgy” which was later dramatized and 
produced by the Theatre Guild, being one of its great successes—an exciting story 


about Negroes—has written another success. 


This is his novel, “Peter Ashley,’ pub- 


lished by Farrar ¢& Rinehart, the plot of which is written arownd the four tense 


months in Charleston which culminated in the bombardment of Fort Sumter. 


Peter 


Ashley was a scion of one of Charleston’s first families who was educated in England 


and returned to Charleston just before the outbreak of the Civil War. 


thralling tale. 


It is an en- 


DuBose Heyward is a member of a Charleston family which had proud ancestral 
memories but little of worldly goods, sold newspapers to help out the family household 
as a boy, left public school at 14, became an insurance agent and then went into litera- 
ture. His first literary work was the writing of “Carolina Chansons,’ poems about 
Charleston, written in collaboration with Hervey Allen, Pittsburgh poet. 

In response to a request of The Eastern Underwriter, he has written the following 
statement relative to his career while in insurance: 


By DuBose Heyward 


I promise you that I shall be most hon- 
ored to be noticed by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, but my feeling is really a more 
personal one than that. I am genuinely 
pleased to be remembered as an old in- 
surance man. Writing for one’s living is, 
of necessity, a lonely occupation. At 
least it is for me as I cannot attain the 
high degree of concentration necessary 
for my work unless I live like a hermit 
while at work. Insurance, on the other 
hand, is perhaps the most social vocation 
that a man can have. I remember the 
old days in my local agency in Charles- 
ton often, and with a genuine and senti- 
mental regret for the old contacts that 
have passed with that phase of my life. 

Becomes Partner With Harry O’Neil 


You ask for something personal in my 
story as an insurance man. I was one of 
the kind who thought that one had only 
to hang up a sign, get a company and 
become by some extraordinary magic an 


“underwriter.” I opened up, took on 
three companies (I remember being as- 
tonished at how easy it was to get them) 
and worked like a fiend for business. At 
the end of three months all failed. I was 
broke, but I borrowed the money to re- 
insure all of the business personally, and 
did so with the Equitable Fire of Charles- 
ton. And this brought me my _ luck. 
Young Harry O’Neill came in to bring 
the new policies. I talked to him for 
half an hour and offered him a partner- 
ship—he was exactly seventeen then— 
and we tied up. We worked together for 
almost fifteen years. : 

As I look back over the latter part of 
that connection when I was in process of 
evolving into a writer of poetry and fic- 
tion instead of insurance, I cannot help 
thinking what a lot of punishment O’Neill 
took. But he was game. I would leave 
the office for two months in the summer 
and bury myself on my little place in the 
North Carolina mountains and slave to 
the limit of my endurance on my writ- 
ing. Then when I returned to the office 
I had to learn the insurance business all 





DuBOSE HEYWARD 


over again and forget what I knew of 
literature. 


Two Years’ Leave of Absence 


Finally when both of us reached a 
point at which we realized that I would 
not regain complete sanity until I got the 
writing bug out of my system, O’Neill 
made me a proposition by which I could 
get complete leave for two years, then if 
I hadn’t made the grade in literature I 
could come back and write insurance 
again. A swell partner, I'll say. Not 
many like him. 

Well, in six months I had written 
“Porgy” and almost immediately the 
book got a public. Then I knew that the 
old door had closed and for better or 
worse, I was off to a new adventure. 

But, as I say, I like to think that I 
belong, if even in retrospect, to the in- 
surance fraternity, and I hope that you 
may transmit to my old friends this ex- 
pression of my continued interest, and 
my very best wishes always for their suc- 
cess, 

As to “Peter Ashley”: it may interest 
you to know that the historical back- 
ground is accurate to the most minute 
detail. The singing of Dixie, the famous 
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Albine-Planet race, in fact every inci- 
dent, with the exception of the duel, 
which was fictional (but’ based on one 
which took place in 1858) actually oc- 
curred on the date mentioned. It was 
one of those rare cases where destiny 
builds such a perfect plot and little «- 
justment is left for the hand of the 
artist. 





FOREST FIRES DECLINE 





Federal Report Shows Substantial De. 
cline in Burned Area of the 
National Forests 
The Federal Forest Reserve reports 
that fire losses in the national forests 
this year will be considerably below those 
sustained in 1931. The burned area up 
to October 31 was 397,722 acres, which 
compares with 605,073 acres last year 
More than half the area burned in the 
National forests this year was in one 
fire—the great Santa Barbara National 
Forest fire, which swept 220,000 acres in 
California. Because of unfavorable 
weather conditions, California forests 
suffered nearly three-fourths the total 
acreage loss recorded for all the 148 na- 
tional forests this year. California was 
the only one of the nine forest regions 
to lose a greater acreage than the an- 
nual average for five years. Elsewhere 
the record in 1932 has been the best that 
the service has achieved for many years. 
Conditions are still unfavorable in some 
California areas, but are _ favorable 
throughout most of the rest of the 

country. 

Property damage inside the national 
forests so far reported is placed at $38,- 
355, against $4,409,309 for 1931. The rec- 
ord of fire carelessness, however, is not 
so satisfactory. Man-caused fires re- 
ported up to October 31 were 4,015. Fires 
from all causes numbered 6,710. 





AID FIRE PREVENTION WORK 

During the observance of National Fire 
Prevention Week, October 9 to 15, mem- 
bers of the engineering and inspection 
division of the Travelers Fire in nine- 
teen states made fifty-six talks before 
luncheon clubs, business organizations, 
and schools in their territory and also 
gave sixty-six fire prevention talks over 
radio stations. In addition to the in- 
tensive work of members of the engi- 
neering and inspection division other rep- 
resentatives took part in fire prevention 
activities by assisting in local plans and 
also by’ making talks before various 
clubs. A report upon the activities of 
representatives of the Travelers Fire dur- 
ing fire prevention week shows that 
forty-two representatives of twenty- 
seven branch offices took an active part 
in their territories in the promotion of 
fire prevention. 





NEW ELIZABETH, N. J. CODE 

Due to fast changing conditions in 
business and building structures in Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., the Board of Fire Com- 
missioners has outlined a new set of fire 
prevention rules, which have been ap- 
proved by the National Board. The 
present fire prevention rules and code 
which were adopted April 5, 1921, do not 
measure up to the necessary changes in 
the city which is now one of the leading 
industrial centers in New Jersey. 

It is expected that the new regulations 
will become effective on January 1. It 
is possible that after a new building code 
has been adopted as outlined by the Na- 
tional Board and the Schedule Rating 
Office of New Jersey, that the city may 
be resurveyed and a lower fire insur- 
ance rating may result. The water sup- 
ply is being gradually improved. 





HOME AGENTS GET MEDALS 


The Home of New York has recently 
presented four of its agents with silver 
medals in recognition of their having 
represented the company for twenty-five 
years. The local agents are O. C. Leigh 
of Europa, Miss.; Henry Dryfoos, Hazle- 
ton, Pa.; P. N. Johnson, Lignite, N. D.; 
and Thomas Gill of Virginia, Minn. 
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PERPLEXING QUESTIONS ov REPORTING 


By Clarence T. Hubbard 


Assistant Secretary, 
Automobile Insurance Co. 


Question: How would an agent pro- 
ceed to insure the contents of retail and 
wholesale gasoline stations under a re- 
porting cover? 

Answer: Mineral Oil risks are listed 

among the ineligible classes for consid- 
eration, or rating, under the forms and 
rules of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board. Therefore, no interstate mineral 
oil risk can qualify for an average rate 
such as the Interstate Underwriters 
Board publishes for other eligible classes. 
This is due to the fact that the commit- 
tees governing the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers Board have agreed that mineral oil 
risks, as a class, should be ineligible to 
I. U. B. consideration, so as not to con- 
flict with the activities of the Oil In- 
surance Association. 
_ However, the Oil Insurance Associa- 
tion does not, as a frequent practice, 
rate retail or wholesale oil risks except- 
ing when such risks are of magnitude 
and a large number of locations involved. 
There are many oil distributing risks 
which might include two or three bulk 
stations and perhaps thirty or forty re- 
tail stations, or even less, which would 
hardly qualify for consideration of the 
Oil Insurance Association. The Oil In- 
surance Association confines itself large- 
ly to refineries, distilleries, cracking 
plants and bulk locations handling crude 
oils, including casinghead gasoline plants, 
and tank farms, export stations and the 
like. Refineries and similar oil risks 
must be written through the Oil Asso- 
ciation by member companies. Then 
there are a number of oil risks such as 
tank cars and filling stations which are 
not mandatory as far as the Oil Asso- 
ciation is concerned although they can 
be referred to this association. 


The W. U. A. Form 


The single state reporting forms “A” 
and “B” are subject to the same rules as 
the Interstate Underwriters Board 
forms. The old general cover form has 
been withdrawn. Therefore, there is no 
approved form available for insuring 
such oil risks on a reporting basis, ex- 
cept in the Middle West. The Western 
Underwriters Association has met this 
situation by publishing a form which is 
available for retail gasoline stations, and 
bulk stations, at a rate of seventy cents 
to any risk written under this form. 


When written at the rate of 70c, only 
crude petroleum and its allied products 
can be so insured and there must be no 
processing or power mixing at the lo- 
cation, or treating of oils as dehydrating 
or compounding, and the station must 
not be located on the premises of a re- 
finery. 

The same form is available also (when 
the rate is published or approved by the 
local bureau) for compounding plants, 
refineries, storage tanks and terminal 
stations—but not a 70c rate. 

This form should not be confused with 
the blanket oil form also available in the 
Western territory at a rate of 60c on 
wholesale stations, and 35c on retail sta- 
tions, which form includes the station it- 
self, tanks, equipment, curbing, etc., as 
well as contents, but not on a reporting 
basis. Therefore, there is now available 
in the West a bianket form, as just al- 
luded to which includes building, equip- 
ment and contents, and then also a re- 


porting form which applies only to con- 
tents at a rate of 70c for retail and bulk 
stations and at published rates for other 
oil risks. In the East there is no form 
available at this time of writing and as 
such risks are out of the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Underwriters Board, the 
problem of furnishing such insurance on 
an adjusted reporting basis must be 
given individual treatment by each com- 
pany. 

The form used in the Western Asso- 
ciation territory for writing these re- 
porting oil risks, whether distributing 
stations or compounding plants, distille- 
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ries or terminal stations - (remembering 
that only the distributing stations are 
eligible to the 70c rate) is the same as 
Form “A.” These forms can be used for 
fire insurance, or any of the allied fire 
insurance coverages. The minimum de- 


posit premium is $500 and minimum 
earned is $300. 

Every thirty days the insured shall 
furnish a statement showing the total 


value at all locations, which statement 
shall show the total value on the fif- 
teenth and on the last day of the pre- 
ceding monthly period. The average of 
such semi-monthly statements shall con- 
stitute a monthly value and amount of 
insurance, and the sum of such monthly 
averages of value and insurance, divided 
by the number of monthly periods as 
they elapse, shall determine at the end 
of each monthly period the actual aver- 
age amount of value and insurance for 
the total period which has elapsed. 
Reporting and Specific Forms 
Question: Jf a prospect for a reporting 
cover has $50,000 limit, and values up to 
or very near it, at one of the locations, 
and $30,000 represents the sound or steady 
value, and $20,000 the amount which fluc- 
tuates—why isn’t it cheaper to insure the 
sound value, or $30,000, specifically at two 
and one-half annuals, and the remaining 
$20,000 annually under a reporting cover 
at the benefit of pro rata cancellations? 
Answer: This would be the economi- 
cal means and can be if the locations 
are all in the state where “two and one- 
half annuals” are permitted in premium 
consideration when insuring contents. 
In the majority of states contents, when 


written specifically or under any other 
form for three years, must take three 
annuals in the way of premium. There 
are some exceptions for sprinklered risks 
and there is a growing tendency to allow 
two and one-half annuals on contents in 
general but this practice has not spread 
to a sufficient number of states to make 
the question propounded a practical one. 

There are instances, where the report- 
ing cover locations are confined with- 
in certain territories when it is advis- 
able to eliminate betterments and im- 
provements entirely from the reporting 
cover, and to have them written under a 
separate schedule at two and one-half 
annuals, and also in cases where the 
non-fluctuating or sound value can be 
insured specifically for three years at 
two and one-half annual premium, and 
the fluctuations assumed under a report- 
ing cover at annual rates. A reporting 
cover cannot be written for longer than 
one year. 

Such arrangements, if entered into, 
must be worked out very carefully so as 
to avoid non-concurrency. It is better, 
under a reporting cover, if the values 
are not too excessive and the stock not 
too susceptible, to place the entire lia- 
bility under the reporting cover although 
it is always possible to insure a portion 
of the total liability specifically, either 
temporarily or permanently as the privi- 
lege to do this is provided for in all re- 
porting cover forms. If the specific in- 
surance is permanent the reporting cover 
policy must be endorsed to permit this 
permanent specific insurance. 

Likewise if there is any specific insur- 
ance in effect at the time the reporting 
cover is written which is to be absorbed 
during the term of the reporting cover 
policy this must be known and agreed 
upon before the reporting cover is writ- 
ten for such specific insurance affects the 
provisional amount as well as the aver- 
age rate, or in the case of reporting 
covers requiring the tariff rates per lo- 
cation and not an average rate only the 
provisional amount of liability is affected. 


Adjusting a Total Loss 


Question: How would a total loss be 
adjusted if there was a $100,000 limit wn- 
der a reporting form with $100,000 in 
values at the time of the loss, and with 
$50,000 specific insurance in force as pro- 
vided by endorsement on the reporting 
cover, if the specific policy carried an 
80% co-insurance clause? 

Answer: In such an instance the spe- 
cific insurance bearing the 80% co- 
‘nsurance clause would pay five-eighths 
of the loss and the general cover would 
absorb the remaining  three-eighths. 
However, as five-eighths equals $62,500 
the specific could only contribute for its 
face amount of $50,000 and the general 
cover would assume the balance of the 
remaining $50,000 provided the values re- 
norted for the previous month were 
found to be the actual full values. The 
reporting cover is excess insurance but 
only after the specific insurance has been 
exhausted and then only after all co- 
insurance and other clauses have been 
applied to the specific insurance. In 
other words the general cover assumes 
any co-insurance deficiency up to the 
limit stated in the policy. 

If all specific insurance applying at 
general cover locations were endorsed to 
contain the 100% co-insurance clause 
there would be a concurrency of insur- 
ance which would make any loss appor- 


CoverRS ANSWERED 


tionment simple though, naturally, the 

higher the co-insurance on the specific 
policies, the greater the contribution of 
the reporting cover. As a general prac- 
tice the co-insurance on the specific in- 
surance is seldom increased by endorse- 
ment to be concurrent with the 100% 
co-insurance clause mandatory on all re- 

porting cover policies. 

The question asked applied to a total 
loss but if there was a partial loss of, 
say, $16,000, with the same set of figures, 
namely $100,000 in, values, $100,000 gen- 
eral cover limit and $50,000 specific insur- 
ance with the 80% co-insurance clause, 
then the specific would pay five-eighths 
of $16,000, or $10,000, and the general 
cover would absorb the remaining $6,000. 


Reporting the Values 


Question : Under the reporting cover 
why can’t an assured pick out the one day 
in the month when his values are the 
lowest? 

Answer: This has always been one of 
the evils of the reporting cover policy 
but is overcome today in two distinct 
ways. One is through an audit which is 
made of all reporting cover policies writ- 
ten through the Interstate Underwriters 
Board. Single State forms “A” and “B” 
are also subject to audit and there is a 
general practice on behalf of all com- 
panies to audit their reporting covers 
which would reveal these discrepancies. 


Under existing reporting cover forms, 
the reporting date of values is the last 
day of each month rather than any day 
the assured might select and while he 
could withhold shipments and arrange to 
have his book values low on that date, 
and also through various other manipu- 
lations, an audit would develop this un- 
fair scheming. The values reported un- 
der a general or reporting cover have a 
way of averaging up fairly over a period 
of time in the majority. There have been 
cases, of course, where it took a loss, or 
an audit, to expose what was actually 
taking place. Fraud can find its way 
into any method of insurance. It is part 
of the broker and agent’s responsibility 
to determine when a policy is being ar- 
ranged for, whether the company 1s re- 
ceiving a fair break in the reporting of 
values. 


Values Used on First Report 


Question: What values do you use for 
the first statement under a reporting cover 
—the values as of the date the policy is 
written or the values as of the first month 
after the policy is written? 

Answer: The first monthly report of 

values required is the report of values 
as of the last day of the month in which 
the policy goes into effect. While the 
actual values on the last day of the 
month are so reported (excepting under 
certain seasonal and special forms where 
the daily average is reported), the values 
as of the last day of the month theoreti- 
cally should represent the average for 
the month—at least the twelve suc “ 
monthly statements reported during t! 
life of the policy should reflect the aver- 
age monthly of values. 

Before the Interstate Underwriters 
Board reporting policies were introduced, 
and prior to the introduction of forms 
“A” and “B,” the first statement of 
values was usually the values as of tiie 
date of the policy inception. This was 
because the underlying policies under the 
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Short Wave Radio 


ADVERTISES FOR YOU 


A Repetition of What Is 
Happening in Many Cities 


Two men held up a res- 
taurant proprietor 


Holdup in hallway “a am%) 


apartment house 





‘Man seen coming out of 
kitchen window of 
_ home 


W oman had purse 
snatched, Blvd. 8 17th 


Central Bank held up 


by seven bandits drugstore exchange 


shots with police 





AsovE is part of a rapid-fire view of the activities of crime taken from a short wave radio 
in One city in 20 minutes. 


If you’re skeptical, listen to some of these calls. If your prospect is skeptical invite him 
to listen. He'll be convinced of the need of Burglary Insurance and The Travelers, with its 
unexcelled facilities for handling Burglary Insurance, can serve you and your clients promptly. 


A Fact: Travelers Burglary Claims Increased 77% in 9 months of 1932 over same period of 1929. 
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George Harrington, Prominent Adjuster, Explains Necessary 
Principles of Form Writing and Pitfalls 
That Should Be Avoided 


Forms, clauses and endorsements of 
fire policies constitute vital sections of 
all policies. These conditions give a 
policy its style and determine its cost. 
A well prepared form will clearly set out 
the fair and equitable intent but a care- 
less or ignorant form may destroy prac- 
tically every just right. George Harring- 
ton, prominent independent adjuster of 
New York, has been supplying some use- 
ful information on fire forms and clauses 
in his class on fire insurance conducted 
under the auspices of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. His explanations 
and warnings with respect to the use of 
clauses should prove of value to many. 
A summary of his remarks at a recent 
lecture follow: 

Authority for the use of a form is 
granted by the policy, which states that 
it does insure “the following described 
property while located and contained as 
described herein,” and if we seek a defi- 
nition it must lie in a restatement of 
what the policy has in mind—that which 
designates exactly what is the subject 
matter, where it is located and contained. 
The aim of a form is to make clear the 
thing sought to be protected against loss 
and should be so drafted as to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 

Varieties are:—The simple form, de- 
scribing one property; the blanket form 
including more than one subject without 
division, and the floater, which is with- 
out definite location. 

Another type is where there is an ex- 
tension of cover other than direct fire 
liability, such as use and occupancy, 
profits, rent and rental value, leasehold, 
value, demolition, 
quential damage, etc. In addition, it will 
be necessary at times to provide for: 
insurable interest other than fee simple; 
buildings on leased ground; property 
held in trust or on commission; succeed- 
ing title and successors in Office, etc. 


Use of the Simple Form 


replacement conse- 


As the policy runs to a _ particular 
party, it does not of itself follow changes 
of the property, the title to same or its 
location. The best form is that of the 
simplest wording, which will be con- 
strued liberally, whereas the form which 
enumerates and defines various articles, 
which employs technical phrases and 
specific terms will be construed literally 
and omissions held to be ‘intentional. The 
simple form would be that covering “on 
building and contents” with the addition 
of such items, if any, which must be spe- 
cifically mentioned to be covered. As a 
matter of business expediency, however, 
the fact that such a form takes the rate 
of the highest rated portion, that coin- 
surance or average might make separa- 
tion advisable, that not in all cases do 
both buildings and contents belong to 
the same party, that such a form might 
be so liberal as to make the risk un- 
attractive to the company may cause 
such a form to be impracticable. 

Building includes lighting, heating and 
plumbing apparatus, appurtenances, and 
all permanent fixtures. Movable equip- 


ment, with the exception of awnings and 
signs, should be specifically mentioned 
to be included under the word building. 

Contents is an elastic term, varying 
according to the nature of the property. 
Machinery would include tools, equip- 
ment, spare parts, and stock would in- 


clude samples, materials, boxes, labels 
and supplies. In a manufacturing plant, 
Stock should be described as _ raw, 
wrought and in process. 

The first principle of form writing is 
brevity and clearness, but it is a corol- 
lary that the same property should not 
be included in more than one item of 
the policy. It is extremely important 
that all policies and forms covering the 
same property should read exactly alike. 

As the description of the thing to be 


insured should be clear, so the location 
of it should be definite and the insured 
should be designated without ambiguity, 
avoiding such phrases as “heirs of,” “et 
al,” whose interpretation may be diffi- 
cult. If the interest is not sole and un- 
conditional, this fact must be brought 
out. If the interest is joint or the busi- 
ness operates under a trade name, the 
character of this mixed ownership and 


* the individuals so doing business are to 


be named, but this does not apply to 
corporations or registered titles. 


Use of “And/or” a Fallacy 


The prevalent use of “and/or” is a 
fallacy. Contrary to the great expecta- 
tion of those who conceived these words, 
they do not describe one but three in- 
terests; either individually, or both 
jointly. In States where the policy is 
inadvisable, it might be held that the 














contract void as to one interest is lilce- 
It is reaso 


wise void as to all three. 
able that if one party violates his c 


tract it should cease to exist so far as 


his individual interest is concerned, 


perhaps also so far as a joint interest 


involved, but probably this nullificat 
should not apply to another party \ 
had no knowledge of or participatio: 


that which caused the voidance, and 


coinsurance or average conditions a; 


under such wording, each party wou 


be obligated at all times to know 
total value and the total insurance in 


der to avoid contribution through so: 
act of the other party of which he mi; 


otherwise be ignorant. 

Designating the insured as “estat« 
John Doe,” or as the administrator 
the estate may cause trouble. 
insured is not a change “in the inte: 

(Continued on Page 90) 











You are Judged 
by the Companies 


You Keep 


OCAL AGENTS are now being 
judged by the companies they keep. 
Recent years have abruptly ad- 
vanced the financial education of the 
Insurance buyers are demand- 
ing intimate details about the financial 
strength, operation, and reputation for 
fulfilling contracts of the companies in 
which their insurance is to be placed. 
And they are right in doing so. 
Boston Insurance Company and Old 
Colony Insurance Company agents can 
answer such questions clearly, convinc- 


public. 


ingly and fearlessly. 


Our companies are financially strong 
—our statements show this. 
cated in New England—we inherit 
the spirit of conservatism so valu- 
able in these days of uncertainty. 
We are sound financially and de- 
Perhaps 


pendable at all times. 
some look upon us as 


BOSTON 


87 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





* 


old-fashioned —a bit deliberate — yet 
these same qualities have enabled us to 
build soundly, to plan carefully and to 
expand safely. Our effort is based essen- 
tially on the policy that both our agents 
and policyholders must be satisfied. 

If you feel the need of another com- 
pany, one whose financial statement can 
stand the scrutiny of statistically minded 
insurance buyers—a company which is 
progressive —a company which writes 
the many coverages so necessary to an 
agent’s welfare in these days—a com- 


pany whose seasoned field men are 


Lo- 





a bit 


sales slanted and keen—a company 
whose practical Sales Promo- 
tion Department is eager to 
help agents make more money— 
then we have something which 
will interest you. Write to 
our New Business Department 
for further information. Today. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Reporting Forms 
(Continued from Page 76) 


old so-called general cover which was 
only an automatic binder, were written 
for the actual values at risk at the in- 
ception of the master policy and then 
increased and decreased by endorsement 
each month for each location. Today the 
underlying policies are written for the 
estimated average value and adjusted at 
the end of the twelve months similar to 
the master contract. Therefore, the first 
statement of values is the statement as 
of the last day of the month in which 
the master policy is written. 
Additional Premium After Loss 


Question: Js it true that in the event 
of loss an additional premium for the 
amount of liability consumed by loss is 
charged? 

Answer: Yes. The insurance carrier 
is entitled to a full annual premium on 
the liability assumed. If you paid a pre- 
mium of $10 for a $1,000 fire insurance 
policy written specifically and _ this 
amount of liability was consumed by fire, 
there would be no refund of the $10. 
The insurance company would have 
earned the full nremium. Under the re- 
porting cover plan the contract is writ- 
.en for the estimated average liabil'ty 
subject to a limit per location. The pre- 
mium is provisional. Therefore, if any 
portion of the liability is consumed by 
loss the assured must be billed for the 
amount of this liability so consumed by 
loss from the date of loss to the expira- 
tion of the general cover policy. 

There is an automatic reinstatement 
clause but that clause merely reinstates 
the protection or “picks up” the liability 
on the replaced merchandise which is 
substituted for that which was destroyed 
but this reinstatement does not develop 
the full annual premium necessary for 
the liability consumed by loss. The 
amount of such liability would appear in 
the monthly reports only up until the 
date of the fire. Then as soon as the 
stock was replaced, the new _ liability 
would appear in the monthly reports but 
nowhere would there be a pick-up of the 
premium due on the liability consumed 
by loss from the date of the loss to the 
expiration of the contract. Under the 
Interstate Underwriters Board contract 
this liability is charged for at the I. U. B. 
rate or under the forms “A” and “B” at 
the specific rate applying to the location. 

Single Locations 

Question: Why aren’t reporting covers 
available on single locations? 

Answer: Single locations are not eli- 
gible to reporting cover risks in the ter- 
ritory under the jurisdiction of the E. U. 
A., the W. U. A., or the S. E. U. A. 
Single locations are eligible in the ter- 
ritory under the jurisdiction of the Pa- 
cific Board. Such policies are known as 
provisional policies and can be written 
on single locations regardless of class 
or occupancy, or can also be extended 
to cover several locations. 

In the balance of the country the ob- 
jection is that a single location does not 
qualify for a reporting cover privilege 
as the reporting cover plan was devised 
to insure fluctuating values on risks of 
magnitude where the short rate cancel- 
lation penalty was too severe. The re- 
porting cover has developed into a mod- 
ern method of insuring multiple loca- 
tions of fluctuating stocks of merchan- 
dise and if it extended to single loca- 
tions it will further increase the cost of 
handling fire insurance, decrease the lia- 
bility assumed, decrease the premium in- 
come and reduce the amount of com- 
missions earned. A reporting cover is 
not considered necessary for single lo- 
cations although there is a tendency to- 
wards a demand for such a contract pro- 
viding it will stipulate some division as 
to the risks so eligible and this then 
brings in the subject of discrimination. 
If the average merchant is eligible for 
reporting covers at one location where 
the premium is not sufficient to warrant 
the expense of an audit it is felt that 
the cost of handling insurance will in- 
crease tremendously without sufficient 
justification. It is argued by many that 





The Law Relating 


to 


Automobile Insurance 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1,000 
automobile insurance cases and contains more than three times 
the amount of text contained in the First Edition. All the Eng- 
lish and Canadian cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The 
statement of the law necessarily includes many of the leading 
principles of insurance law generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated 


in detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 
pages, arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facili- 


tate reference. 


PART I 


Automobile Insurance Generally 
Chapter 
I. Constitution of the Contract 
II. Construction of Policy 
III. Reformation of Policy 
IV. Cancellation of Policy 
V. Notice and Proofs of Loss 
VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters 
VII. Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award 
Extent of Loss and Amount of 
Recovery 
IX. Option to Repair 
X. Representations and Warran- 
ties 
XI. Subrogation 
XII. Actions and Defenses 


VIII. 


PART II 


Matters Pertaining to the Differ- 
ent Kinds of Automobile 


Insurance 

-Chapter 
XIII. Fire Insurance 
XIV. Theft Insurance 


XV. Collision Insurance 
XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
XVII. Transportation Insurance 


XVIII. Liability Insurance 
XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
Covering Public Service 
Vehicles 
XX. Compulsory Liability Insur- 
ance 
XXI. Mutual and Reciprocal Com- 


panies and Associations 
Table of Cases 
Index 
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the problem should be met in doing away 
with the short rate cancellation table. 
This subject is one which is constautly 
discussed among underwriters and com- 


_pany officials. 


Grouping Individually Owned Stores 


Question: As I understand it, a number 
of stores individually owned and memier; 
of a co-operative association cannot be 
written under a reporting cover contract? 

Answer: The rules which prevent this 
are necessary, not because there is no 
desire to recognize the _ individually 
owned store as compared to the chain 
organization, but because in many states 
the subject of rate discrimination would 
be paramount. For instance, a group of 
stores individually owned, if rated by 
the Interstate Underwriters Board, 
might develop a natural average rate of 
80c. In pro rating the cost of this in- 
surance a store rated at 1% would be 
obtaining its fire insurance for 80c, and 
although the store rated at 40c would be 
paying twice its published rate, or 8c, 
the fact remains that through this whole- 
sale plan there would be rate discrimi- 
nation, as the cost is assumed by the 
individual owner. The chain organiza- 
tion may have various rated properties 
but the ownership is vested in one cor- 
poration. 

Furthermore, there is a difference in 
underwriting risks where there are a 
hundred stores, each individually owned, 
and a hundred stores owned by the same 
organization. In one instance, you have 
one moral hazard and in the other one 
hundred individual moral hazards. The 
moral hazard under the _ individually 
owned stores is minimized in their af- 
filiations with a buying organization but 
it is not in the same class as a single 
ownership. 

Then, too, there is an agency problem 
and the insurance companies do not wish 
to extend the privilege of grouping a 
number of individually owned risks un- 
der one policy in the wholesale manner 
and so deprive the local agent of his 
insurance. There is already too much 
abuse in this respect under automatic 
fleet policies and furthermore, the local 
agent has felt a loss of formerly con- 
trolled local business through the chain 
store expansion. 

The I. B. have a rule that co- 
operative organizations which are incor- 
porated and whose business is buying 
and selling products produced by their 
members are eligible providing the co- 
operative organizations, or associations 
which are organized for the purpose of 
collective marketing and where title to 
the business remains in the individual 
members are not eligible. 

Reporting Form Commissions 

Question: Why is the commission less 
on reporting covers than on specific m- 
surance ? 

Answer: This question is misleading. 
In the average the commission is very 
little less and in many instances no less 
than the specific. Reporting covers, in 
the main, are considered interstate risks 
located over several states. If you con- 
trolled these risks under specific insur- 
ance as an agent you would not receive 
more than the brokerage commission on 
any risks located outside of your state. 

The commission under an I. U. B. con- 
tract is 10% to the producer and an 
additional 5% commission may be paid 
to the producer only on the portion of 
the premium applying to the liability lo- 
cated in the city or town in which such 
agent or broker is commissioned. On 
all other locations this 5% additional 
commission is paid to the various local 
agents. 

These commissions are justified be- 
cause of the tremendous detail and «ad- 
ditional expense involved in the handling 
of a reporting cover. A reporting cover 
takes the place of many individual spe- 
cific policies and adds to the detail and 
cost of handling insurance by the home 
office of the fire insurance companies. 
The cover also involves pro rata can- 
cellations which in effect is a reduction 
of rate and through the reporting proc- 
ess the amount of liability on which the 
company charges a premium, due to ad- 
justment, is lessened. Therefore, a com- 

(Continued on Page 8&2) 
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“In case of fire, walk, do not run, to the nearest exit” . . . drilled 
into us by every theatre program since childhood. 

The greatest fire hazard in the legitimate theatre is “ backstage.” 
Between the scenery and the audience is the fire-resistive curtain 
which can be instantly lowered to guard against loss of life through 
panic. 


The safeguard of the public 





Behind that curtain may rage an inferno............ of loss. 

Neither safety devices nor insurance can prevent fire. 

Precaution can minimize the hazard, but only insurance can in- 
demnify. The soundness of the insuring company is your client's 
guarantee of equitable settlement. 


The Royal shield is the symbol of security first. 


The safeguard of the assured 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
150 WILLIAM STREET ® NEW YORK 
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Fine Arts Prospects Improved 


With Uniform Rate System Now in Effect and Also Standard 


Policy and Rules Agents Can Give Quicker 


Service to Clients 


With the standardization of fine arts 
insurance rates, forms and rules by the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association 
many companies believe that this type 
of protection can be more readily sold 
by local agents. David E. Carlson, in- 
land marine underwriter for the Aetna 
(Fire) and World Fire & Marine, cites 
the improvements made for the benefit 
of companies and agents and lists some 
of the features of fine arts 
coverage in the following article he has 
written for the current number of the 
Messenger, the publication of the Aetna 
(Fire) group: 
insurance, one 

inland 


important 


of the 
lines, 


Fine arts most 


desirable of marine has 
been placed among those lines on which 
a uniform rating for- 
nothing complicated 


formula and 


underwriters use 
mula, There is 
about this rating 
may use it and quote rates to his clients 
first referring the risk to the 
for rating. Every agent who 
has among his clients any prospects for 
this class of insurance should therefore 
familiarize himself with this formula and 
requirements of his 


an agent 


without 
company 


the underwriting 
company, 

Any possessor of one 
etchings, pictures, 
other bona fide works of art of rarity, 
historical value or artistic merit may be 
a prospect for this broad form of insur- 
ance provided, of course that he is of 
unquestioned moral integrity. 

Difficulties of the Past 

One of the great obstacles to the sale 
of fine arts insurance in the past has 
been the fact that the local agents, and 
in fact even some of the company rep- 
resentatives, have been unable to quote 
even the approximate rate which should 
apply. This has made it necessary to 
approach a prospect, awaken his interest 
and procure full information concerning 
his works of art, then submit such infor- 
mation to the company for rating. When 
the rate was received by the agent it 
was sometimes found that the prospect 
had grown indifferent and unless his in- 
terest could again be awakened the 
agent’s efforts had all been for naught. 

Probably even worse than the matter 
of procuring rates was the fact that the 
rates of the various companies were not 
in any way stabilized. An underwriter 
being informed of the rate at which a 
risk was written would not hesitate 
about naming a slightly lower one if by 
so doing he could procure desirable 
business. 

These two serious conditions have now 
been overcome. Underwriters have 
finally come together and agreed upon 
a rating formula, standard policy and 
rules as to the way in which the business 
may be written. 

These rates apply on all business writ- 
ten by agents in the United States and 
will be upheld by practically every com- 
pany writing this class. 

The value of each article to be insured 
must be definitely established in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the company before 
a policy may be issued. If an appraisal 
by an authority on art is available such 
appraisal or a copy should be submitted. 
If an appraisal has not or cannot con- 
veniently be made submit full informa- 
tion as to the property, if possible the 


or more paini- 


ings, tapestries or 


place of purchase and purchase price, or 
the owner’s estimate of values. 
The complete protection of the all risks 


fine 
every reader of this article. 
ing brief list of overlooked and unusual 
hazards and causes of loss, which the 
may however be of as- 


policy 
sistance in convincing a prospect of its 


covers, 


desirability. 


Steam or water damage caused by 


arts policy is probably known to 
The follow- 


through freezing or rain beating in 


through open windows. 

Explosion, blowing up of heating plant 
or hot water heaters through failure of 
safety devices or gas explosion may 
cause direct damage or may cause suf- 
ficient jar to upset or dislodge art ob- 
jects or cause picture cords or wires to 
break. Such losses may also be caused 
by blasting in nearby construction work. 

Wind may cause similar damage if 
windows or doors are left open. 

Faulty construction of buildings may 
result in falling plaster, etc., seriously 
damaging the contents. 

Malicious damage, damage from 
friendly fires, carelessness of servant and 


bursting of or leaking pipes, leaking unavoidable accidents occurring when 
faucets or radiator valves, overflowing handling art objects or when working in 
bathtubs, roof gutters being clogged their proximity. 


Reporting Forms 


(Continued from Page 80) 
mission of 10% to the agent is paid in- 
stead of the local 15% or 20% comm's- 
sion, and as the premium is usually large 
the commission is adequate. 

On reporting cover risks confined to 
a single state, the producing broker can 
obtain a commission of 20% if the policy 
is written under form “A” or “B” at the 
tariff rates applying per location. In 
such instances the agent writes his own 
policies. On interstate risks, the com- 
pany writes the policies. If written un- 
der an average rate promulgated by thie 
I. U. B. the commission is but 10% and 
5% additional on the portion in the ter- 
ritory where the broker or agent is com- 
missioned. 
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FOR EXECUTIVES who have many to 
remember and a limited amount of time 
and money for the purpose. Attractively 
printed on a rich antique paper and 
handsomely bound, this volume offers 
the perfect Christmas combination: An 
impressive present with a universal ap- 


peal at a nominal cost—and, hap ppily. 
as accessible as the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this page. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES, hemmed in by 
details, dictation and dull routine, par- 
ticularly will thrill to glimpses of the 
more glamorous side of insurance re- 
vealed in these scintillating stories. 


FIELD MEN, too, will be keen about 
this compilation. Not only will it supply 
them with a unique fund of good yarns, 
apropos of this and that, but it will 
readily solve their own gift problem, 
simply and economically. 


AGENTS will find welcome surcease 
from current worries in this attention- 
gripping book—and, an appropriate 
present that will be sincerely appre- 
ciated by 


POLICYHOLDERS AND PROSPECTS 
on whom they wish to make a particular 
impression, clerks and stenographers, 
friends and relatives, sweethearts and 
neighbors, doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
chief—in fact, anybody and everybody 
who enjoys exciting stories dramatically 


told. 


AVOID THE 
CHRISTMAS CRUSH! 
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Jacket Design for Insurance Thrillers 


JUST THE THING 
FOR YOUR 
WAITING ROOM! 


No one will ever count minutes on 

ou if a copy of INSURANCE 
THRILLERS ee temptingly near. 
These short, snappy, action-packed 
tales will hold them enthralled— 
aghast at the blood curdling horror 
‘of greed-driven crimes—baffled 
by the yy * intricacy of con- 
fronting facts—amazed at the 
lightning ingenuity of swift-footed 
detection! Order your copies now! 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Incorporated 1868 
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Insurance Company 
of New York 
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Statement June 30, 1932 
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Dept. Basis. 
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MAKING 26,000 MILE TRIP 


Ernest A. Brownell, President of British America and Western 
Assurance, to Visit Sixteen Countries Where Companies Operate 


A week or two ago a tall, thin, youth- 
ful-looking insurance executive stepped 
aboard the S. S. Britannic at New York 
on a globe-girdling mission that will 
take about four or five months to com- 
plete and will carry him to the outposts 
of a far-flung insurance enterprise that 
in at least one respect is unique on this 
continent. 

The traveler is Ernest A. Brownell, 
president and managing director of the 
British America and Western Assurance, 
head offices at Toronto; and before he 
returns to his home next March he will 
have traveled about 26,000 miles and have 
visited most of the sixteen countries of 
the world in which his companies oper- 
ate. Though he has been twenty-five 
years with the group of which he is now 
president, this will be his first world trip 
in an official capacity for the major part 
of his business life has been spent in 
Australia, and it was only a little more 
than a year ago that he came from “down 
under” to assume the position of chief 
executive at the head offices in Canada. 
Previous to that he had been the com- 
pany’s representative in Australia, 


With Great Wool and Grain 


Brokerage Organization 


Managing Director Brownell was born 
in a little town called Timaru in the 
South Island of New Zealand. His par- 
ents in common with the majority of 
New Zealanders had come out from 
Great Britain and when their son was 
yet very young they moved to Australia 
and took up residence at Melbourne, 
leading city of the sister Dominion. A 
fine education in various schools and col- 
leges left him with a keen interest in 
the insurance business and at the age of 
26 he joined the insurance branch of one 


of the leading “pastoral” firms in the 
country. 
Unless you have visited or lived in 


Australia you will miss the significance 
of this somewhat unique type of business 
and commercial institution. An Austra- 
lian pastoral company is a sort of gar- 
gantuan business organization which 
combines the functions of a large-scale 
wool and grain brokerage firm with a 
merchandising set-up embracing retail 
and wholesale outlets and extending into 
almost every branch of trade and com- 
merce, including the business of export- 
ing and importing. Not only have these 
firms their own ranches or “stations” 
throughout the country but through rep- 
resentation in all the leading towns and 
cities they also carry on a country-wide 
insurance business. 

The particular firm which Mr. 
Brownell joined as chief clerk was Dal- 
gety & Co., which at that time held the 
fire, marine and accident agency for the 
London Assurance. He stayed with them 
three years and then resigned to go to 
a similar type of concern known by the 
name of Goldsborough, Mort & Co., 
which at that time had just been ap- 
pointed agents in Australia for the West- 
ern Assurance of Canada. He became 
assistant manager of the new insurance 
office. 

World-Wide Connections 


It has already been observed that the 
insurance office with which Mr. Brownell 
thus became associated in 1905 and which 


By — K. Wilson, 


Toronto 


he now heads is unique of its kind on 
this continent. Founded at Toronto, 
Canada, in 1851, it celebrated on De- 
cember 1 its eighty-first anniversary. 
With its running mate the British 
America it is not only the leading do- 
mestic fire insurance company operating 








A. BROWNELL 


in the Dominion of Canada but it is the 
only Canadian fire or casualty com- 
pany which has been successful in build- 
ing up a world-wide connection. Only 
two other Canadian companies, the Do- 
minion of Canada and the Mercantile 
Fire, operate to any extent outside this 
continent. 

Having made its first connection in 
Australia in 1905, the Western Assurance 
rapidly expanded its influence and in 
1908 tinder the guidance of Mr. Brownell 
branches were formed throughout the 
Dominion. In 1912 Mr. Brownell was 
appointed manager for the company in 
Australia, a position he held until a year 
and a half ago when he received the 
promotion as chief executive. 

First Visit to Canada 

It was not till after the War that 
Mr. Brownell gained his first oppor- 
tunity to visit the head office of his com- 


pany. In 1920 he sailed home for Eng- 
land (all Australians call Britain “home”) 
and returned via Canada after spending 
some time at the home office at 22 Wel- 
lington Street East, Toronto. Six years 
later he made another visit and again 
in 1931 he made the long 10,000 mile 
journey across the Pacific Ocean—this 
time to be rewarded with the executive 
post he now holds. He returned once 
more to his native land and subsequently 
in the early part of 1932, arrived at To- 
ronto to take up his new post. 

Now he is on a world tour to obtain 
an intimate, first-hand picture of the 
agencies and branches which his com- 
panies control. Having left Toronto on 
November 16 for New York he is pro- 
ceeding to Liverpool to spend a week or 
two with his British officials in London 
and other cities; then across to Paris and 
the Netherlands, for his companies do 
business in France, Holland and Den- 
mark. 


Going to Far East 

From there he hopes to make his first 
trip into the Far East taking the 2,000 
mile trip to Alexandria and Cairo in 
Egypt and thence down the Red Sea 
and over to Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore 
and Hong Kong. It will be a hard pull 
not to drop down to his home town of 
Melbourne when he gets this far around 
the globe but there will not be time this 
trip, he says. He will probably cut 
straight across the Pacific and return via 
Vancouver—just a matter of twelve or 
thirteen thousand miles. 

The man that the company’s thousand- 
odd representatives will meet as he jour- 
neys across the globe is a fine sample 
of a quiet, unassuming British gentle- 
man. Tall, thin and a bit angular of 
face he does not look his 56 years. One 
would probably not recognize him imme- 
diately from his picture but it is the only 
one there is of him and he politely in- 
sists he will not have another taken. He 
dislikes publicity intensely which makes 
me hope he will have forgotten this lit- 
tle story when he returns to Canada next 
March. 

Although he has lived in Canada for 
a year now, likes the Dominion very 
much and finds the work tremendously 
interesting, he cautiously refuses to com- 
mit himself on the insurance business 
as he sees it on this side of the globe. 
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“I haven’t been here long enough to 
dogmatize or express any views on in- 
surance affairs here,” he told me, “T shajj 
have to acquire more knowledge of local 
conditions. Everyone is very hospitable 
though and I am enjoying very much the 
opportunity of being connected with , 
world-wide organization. I find it in. 
tensely interesting.” He is a great be. 
liever in the power of a co-operative 
spirit within an insurance business. Be. 
lieves it a fundamental if an institution 
such as his is to be successful. 


British America Century Old; 
Western Assurance, 81 


There are some five companies in the 
British-America Western group. The 
others in addition to British America 
and Western are: British Canadian, Brit. 
ish Empire Assurance and_ Imperial 
Guarantee and Accident. 

Western Assurance, as we have al- 
ready seen, was founded eighty-one years 
ago. Even older is its somewhat smaller 
brother the British America whose his- 
tory dates back 100 years to the very 
early days of Upper Canada, as the proy- 
inces now known as Ontario and Quebec 
were then called. It is the second oldest 
fire insurance company in Canada, and 
is proud of the fact that it presented 
to the city of Toronto its first fire fight- 
ing machine. As a matter of fact the 
name Toronto was even unknown then, 
the little Lake Ontario townsite being 
known then as “muddy York.” The 
company’s charter was obtained from the 
Parliament of Upper Canada on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1833, which means that in two 
months’ time the company will celebrate 
its one hundredth anniversary. _ Its 
founders included in their number the 
most outstanding men of the community 
and following an old British custom its 
first chief executive officer was called a 
“sovernor” and his second in command 
a “deputy governor.” 


Early Human Interest Incidents 


The story is told that on one occa- 
sion Hon. William Allan, first governor 
of the British America, paid a visit toa 
certain city in the United States and was 
met upon his arrival by a troop of cayv- 
alry and received with the ceremony 
usually accorded a governor of the col- 
ony. Apparently, his secretary had wired 
ahead for reservations at the hotel and 
the authorities jumped to the conclusion 
that their guest was of course an official 
of state. The mistake had its disad- 
vantages however for the “Royal Suite” 
was reserved for the “governor” at a 
cost af $100 a day. 

Other strange incidents in the com- 
pany’s early history are the fact that a 
committee of ten directors was required 
to sit daily in the office at 10 a.m. in the 
morning to pass on each individual ap- 
plication received and to sign policies 
Another by-law required that the direc- 
tors attended every fire which occurred 
in their respective districts and use their 
influence with the fire fighters to see 
that the streams of water were directed 
upon properties insured with the British 
America. 


Gave Fire Fighting Machine to York 


The fire fighting machine which the 
company presented to the town of York 
is still exhibited annually at the Cana 
dian National Exhibition. It was known 
as “British America, No. 3” and is de- 
scribed by historians as a “Montreal 
fore and aft tub 3.” It had a crew 0 
twelve to fifteen men and was used on 

many occasions to quell rebellious upris- 
ings among the townsfolk. 

The passing of one hundred years ha‘ 
brought many changes. One major 
change has been the gradual encroach- 
ment of British and United States com 
panies into the Canadian field. Britis! 
America-Western still retains, howevel. 
its Canadian identity and almost alone 
of Canadian fire and casualty companies, 
has pushed its agencies around the 
world. Countries outside the Unite! 
States and Canada where the grou; pry wi 
ates are these: Great Britain and ! 
land; Mexico, Australia, West indies 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Egypt, Hollanl 
Denmark, France, India, Burmah, Chin 
and Alaska. 
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OLD AND DRED 


Since the 1870s the slogan OLD AND 
TRIED has been an integral part of 
the trade mark of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Company. 

What does this mean to you? If 
you are a stranger to the Glens Falls 
it will mean that the company has 
passed through various tests and 
trials over a long period of time with 
finances and strength unimpaired. 

If you are an agent or a policy 
holder, it means much more. To you 

who know us, it means 
that the Glens Falls has 







DURING THE GOLD RUSH DAYS OF ‘49 
THE GLENS FALLS MADE ITS BOW 


beenthroughthetestof personal con- 
tact and has not been found wanting 
—that it is Old and Tried in friendli- 
ness, fairness and financial strength. 

To us—the personnel of the organ- 
ization—the slogan OLD AND TRIED 
is a tradition and an inspiration. It 
symbolizes the success of the past, 
the tests through which the com- 
pany has passed successfully and 
spurs us on to deserve and main- 
tain by our actions the friendships, 
reputation and financial 


stability already builded. 
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Marine Underwriters 
Propose Nationwide 
Definition of Powers 


SUBMIT A SUGGESTED RULING 





Commissioners Name Special Committee 
to Study Problem and Report at 
Convention Next June 





Leaders in the marine and transporta- 
tion insurance fields appeared before the 
fire insurance committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
on Tuesday afternoon at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York to urge approval 
of a nationwide interpretation or defini- 
tion of marine companies’ underwriting 
powers. After some discussion and the 
submission of a memorandum by the spe- 
cial marine committee of underwriters 
the fire committee voted to appoint a 
sub-committee of three which shall study 
the whole problem, hold hearings and 
report its findings at the June, 1933, 
meeting of the Commissioners. This 
sub-committee consists of Superintend- 
ent George S. Van Schaick of New York, 
chairman, and Commissioners Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut, and John C. 
Kidd of Indiana. 

A. G. Thacher, counsel of the special 
marine committee and a member of the 
well-known law firm of Barry, Wain- 
wright, Thacher & Symmers of New 
York, was the first to address the com- 
mittee. He said that while excellent 
progress had been achieved in securing 
a uniform ruling on marine underwriting 
powers from the New York Insurance 
Department similar uniformity was de- 
sired nationally so that marine compa- 
nies writing in the forty-eight states 
would know exactly what their under- 
writing powers were. He urged reason- 
able speed in the determination of such 
powers and asked that the Commission- 
ers this week approve the principle of 
uniformity and be guided by the New 
York Department interpretation until 
the Commissioners Convention shall ac- 
tually adopt its own nationwide inter- 
pretation. The proposed ruling of the 
marine underwriters for nationwide use 
differs in some respects from that finally 
approved by the New York Department 
some weeks ago. 

Dunham Opposes Hasty Action 

Commissioner Dunham of Connecticut 
inquired as to the need for immediate 
action by the Convention and appeared 
to favor hesitancy in taking any action 
now. Charles P. Butler of the Insurance 
Co. of North America and former dep- 
uty superintendent of the New York De- 
partment answered by saying that the 
present diversity of opinion on marine 
powers in many states constituted a se- 
vere handicap for the insurance compa- 
nies. It was his suggestion that a spe- 
cial commissioners’ committee be named 
to investigate the whole question. Doug- 
las F. Cox, chairman of the special ma- 
rine committee and head of Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., also spoke for the marine un- 
derwriters. Other prominent marine 
leaders attended the hearing but did not 
speak. 

John R. Dumont, manager of the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board and former 
Nebraska commissioner, spoke from the 
fire companies’ standpoint and said that 
the fire underwriters were not entirely 
satisfied with the New York ruling on 
marine powers, especially with reference 
to insurance on exports. He would like 
to see the present New York ruling 


tested for about a year before the Com- 
missioners Convention adopts some 
model ruling for general recommenda- 
tion. With the idea of general unifor- 
mity ultimately Mr. Dumont was in 
complete agreement. 

Charles L. Gandy of Birmingham, Ala.. 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, also spoke against any 
quick action by the commissioners with 
respect to the proposal of the marine 
underwriters. He asked postponement 
in order to permit the local agents of the 
country to acquaint themselves more 
thoroughly with the proposals that will 
be made. 

The text of the memorandum of the 
special marine committee will be pub- 
lished in next week’s issue of The East- 
ern Underwriter. 

Superintendent Harry W. Hanson of 
Illinois is chairman of the commission- 
ers’ fire committee and presided Tuesday. 
J. J. Magrath of the New York Depart- 
ment acted as secretary. Other members 
of the fire committee present included 
the following: Kidd of Indiana, Thomp- 
son of Missouri, Van Schaick of New 
York, Mitchell of California, Senff of 
Kentucky, Boney of North Carolina, 
Dunham of Connecticut, Armstrong of 
Pennsylvania, and Horswill of South 
Dakota. 





Valuations 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the present time but a bill will be intro- 
duced in the state legislature there soon 
to legalize amortization of bonds in in- 
surance company financial statements. 
The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners’ meeting opened Tuesday 
morning with about thirty-three states 
represented by Insurance Department 
heads or deputies. W. A. Tarver of 
Texas, president of the Convention, pre- 
sided. After the roll call and the adop- 
tion of a memorial resolution on the 
death of Robert E. Daly of the Illinois 
Department and a valued member of the 
Commissioners’ committee on blanks the 
meeting went into executive session to 
consider the report of the committee on 
valuations of which Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick of New York is 
chairman. The security valuation report, 
as accepted by the Commissioners with- 
out a dissenting vote, is as follows: 


Text of Valuations Report 


“Whereas since the inquiry conducted 
last year by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners as to whether 
market price quotations of stocks and 
bonds on any particular day are indica- 
tive of the fair value of such securities, 
exceptional price fluctuations of such se- 
curities on the exchanges have continued, 
and 

“Whereas close study of the range of 
markets over various periods together 
with various tests as to the range of 
markets through times of prosperity and 
depression alike, up to and _ including 
September 30, 1932, leads to the conclu- 
sion that the real value cannot be defi- 
nitely determined and that the Conven- 
tion values of 1931 are indicative of a 
fair value of securities for inventory 
purposes at the present time, and 

“Whereas the trend of the markets in- 
dicates a situation that over a period of 
years normal market conditions may rea- 
sonably be anticipated in which there 
will be willing sellers and willing and 
able buyers in a free rather than a 
forced market; 

. “Resolved that the Committee on Val- 


uations of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners is of the opin- 
ion that under present conditions the 
convention values for stocks and bonds 
adopted for the annual statements due 
as of December 31, 1931, reflect fair value 
for the inventory of such securities in 
the annual statements due as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and that the same should be 
— as the “Convention Values” for 
1932. 


Four Exceptions Provided 


“Further Resolved that in cases where 
the condition of companies may require 
the immediate disposition of securities it 
is the opinion of this Committee that 
the discretion of a Commissioner of In- 
surance should be exercised to vary the 
general formula herein set forth so as 
to adopt the prices reflected by the ex- 
changes, 


“Further Resolved that in the opinion 
of this Committee securities should not 
be valued at more than the purchase 
price if purchased since June 30, 1931, 
unless such purchase was in effect a bona 
fide exchange of securities resulting in 
betterment of a portfolio in which event 
the value herein provided should be al- 
lowed hut not so as to exceed the con- 
vention value of the securities disposed 
of in connection with such purchase, and 
no such special value should be allowed 
unless such exchange is separately indi- 
cated in Parts 3 and 4, Schedule D, of 
the annual statement, 


“Further Resolved that inasmuch as a 
number of worthy industrial and com- 
mercial corporations are -in emergency 
receivership and a number of corporate 
bonds are in default as to interest 
and/or principal by reason of lack of 
liquidity rather than by reason of lack 
of underlying value, stocks of corpora- 
tions in receivership and bonds in de- 
fault should be valued on the 1931 Con- 
vention basis, less 30% of the difference 
between such Convention Value and the 
exchange quotations of December 1, 
1932, unless the value underlying such 
securities has been heavily depleted or 
has disappeared to such an extent that 
a lower value is required by reason of 
such special circumstances, and 


Contingency Reserves 


“Further Resolved that in the applica- 
tion of this resolution recognition should 
be given to the fact that Convention 
values as herein defined are based upon 
the range of the market and are subject 
to revision as the actualities of the mar- 
ket from day to day develop and that it 
be recommended that companies set up 
voluntary reserves to be designated in 
the annual statements “Contingency Re- 
serves”; that at regular periods there- 
after the actual market value of securi- 
ties as reflected by the exchanges from 
day to day, be averaged in so as to bring 
the range of the market used into accord 
with actual future developments or that 
there be adopted some other method to 
accomplish such result so that the dif- 
ference between the Convention values 
as herein determined and the actual ex- 
change quotations shall be absorbed 
over a reasonable period. 


Supplemental Resolution 


“Resolved that for 1932 this Conven- 
tion hereby ratifies and confirms the ac- 
tion taken by its Committee on Valua- 
tion of Securities pursuant to the recom- 
mendation of the financial advisor to the 
Convention with respect to moderate and 
reasonable adjustments in the 1931 Con- 
vention values for municipal bonds.” 


COMMISSIONERS’ LUNCHEON 


Insurance Brokers’ Ass’n of N. Y. Host 
to Department Heads at Hotel 
Pennsylvania Tuesday 


One of the delightful social affairs in 
connection with the meeting in New 
York this week of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners was the 
luncheon given the Commissioners on 
Tuesday at the Hotel Pennsylvania by 
the directors of the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York. This lunch- 
eon was arranged so that the state In- 
surance Department heads and the bro 
kers could get better acquainted with 
one another and learn each other’s 
points of view. In some parts of the 
country the New York insurance broker 
is considered a disturber and raider and 
the brokers here seek to remove such 
erroneous impressions. 

William Schiff, president of the bro- 
kers’ association, made an excellent pre- 
siding officer. In a brief talk he defend- 
ed the insurance broker as a necessary 
and valuable factor in the business. Short 
talks were also made by W. A. Tarver 
of Texas, president of the Commissioners 
Convention; Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston of Michigan, Superintendent 
Geo. S. Van Schaick of New York and 
Commissioner Geo. D. Riley of Missis- 
sippi. The last-named, on his first visit 
to New York as a commissioner, brought 
hearty laughter from those present by his 
witty remarks. All the commissioners 
who spoke voiced a desire for co-opera- 
tion with the brokers and an understand- 
ing of their problems. 

Mr. Schiff read letters from acting- 
Governor Lehman of New York and 
Howard S. Cullman, Commissioner of the 
Port Authority and well known to com- 
pensation underwriters, expressing their 
sincere regret at being unable to attend 
the luncheon. George P. Nichols of 
Gaines, Silvey & Nichols, Inc., spoke 
briefly on the duties and services of the 
broker. 








GENERAL BROKERS’ MEETING 


The election of officers will be held at 
the annual meeting of the General Bro- 
kers’ Association scheduled for Decem- 
ber 14 at the Commercial Club Restau- 
rant, New York. Arthur Arnow is up 
for re-election as president supported by 
Harry Broadman, Julius Margolias, W. 
J. McLaren, S. N. Schwartz and G. F. 
Sullivan as vice-presidents. | Leonard 
Jacobs has been nominated for secre- 
tary, Joseph Wank for assistant secre- 
tary and Abraham Prusoff for treasurer. 





DEATH OF W. R. WILLETT 


Walter R. Willett, 27 years of age and 
for several years a special agent for fire 
companies in northern New York State, 
died last week at his home at Hudson 
Falls, N. Y. He was a victim of the rare 
Hodgkins disease. Mr. Willett is sur- 
vived by his widow and a daughter. 





THE NEW COLLECTION SONG 


Local agents say they are frequently 
greeted by the following popular song 
when asking policyholders for payments 
of premiums: “Hi Ho Everybody, Hi 
Ho,” which translated into better Eng- 
lish means “I owe everybody, I do.” 





PHOENIX, HARTFORD, DIVIDEND 


The directors of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share, payable Jan- 
my : to stockholders of record Decem- 
yer 15. 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


Uptown 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Lunch to Martin L. Ward 

Upon His 75th Birthday 
TRIBUTE FROM OLD ASSOCIATES 
Father of Manager W. J. Ward of New 


York Fire Rating Organization; 
With N. B. & M. Twelve Years 








A luncheon to Martin Luther Ward, 
now associated with the New Jersey 
Schedule Rating Office, as expert’s assis- 
tant at Paterson, given at the Drug & 
Chemical Club a few days ago, was a 
tribute to a man who has faithfully, in- 
telligently and conscientiously served 
fire insurance for some years. It was 
the occasion of his 75th birthday; was 
attended by a number of prominent fire 
insurance men who have been associated 
with him in years past; and was accom- 
panied by flowers as well as eulogistic 
talks in his honor. 

Mr. Ward was a special agent of the 
North British & Mercantile in New Jer- 
sey for a dozen years. He is the father 
of W. J. Ward, manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion, and of S. S. Ward, his assistant at 
Paterson. 

Gathered about the board were Leon 


A. Watson, Expert of the New Jer- 
sey Schedule Rating Office; Richard 
Monahan of that office; Frank E. 


Jenkins, vice-president of the Queen; 
Percy Ling, general agent, N. B. & M.; 
James Keeley, Newark representative of 
the Royal; David Hinckley, Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association; Frederick Acker- 
mann, special agent, National Union; 
Charles Perkins of Davis, Dorland & 
Co.; and F, F. Richardson, general agent. 

Mr. Ward told many reminiscences of 
his career, especially interesting being an 
account of the Paterson conflagration, a 
$4,000,000 insurance loss. 





OVER 500 AT NEWARK MEETING 


Large Crowd of Boys and Parents Hear 
Fleming and Others Speak on 
Fire Prevention Work 

More than 500 boys and the parents of 
many of them attended the meeting of 
Everybody’s Safety League last Friday 
night in East Orange, N. J., when a fire 
prevention program was the feature of 
the evening. Fire Commissioner Kenlon 
was the chairman and the principal 
speakers were T. Alfred Fleming, head 
of the conservation department of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
Fred Rosseland, secretary-manager of the 
Newark Society Council. Mr. Fleming 
devoted his talk to fire hazards of the 
home and the school and showed the mo- 
tion picture entitled “Fire.” Chief Lynch 
and Superintendent Keegan of the New- 
ark Salvage Corps attended this meeting. 

Everybody’s Safety League was start- 
ed about five years ago by Mrs. Ralph T. 
Rossi of Newark with a nucleus of five 
boys. Today it has a membership of 
over 500 youngsters, so popular has the 
organization become under the constant 
leadership and inspiration of Mrs. Rossi, 
whose work to promote safety is widely 
recognized in Essex County. 





PITTSBURGH CLUB ELECTS 


E. E. Cole, Jr., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh. 
He is the Eastern manager of the Gen- 
eral of Seattle. J. J. O’Donnell and Al- 
bert C. Supplee were made vice-presi- 
dents and H. S. Bepler was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. R. Alexander 
continues as chairman of the board of 


directors. Other directors are W. 
Kensinger, E. W. Murphy, Clarence 
Alexander, J. W. Henry, Jr. J. M 


Holmes, A. W. Pardew and C. E. Schick. 





S.E.U.A. MIXED AGENCY RULE 


The Southeastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at its semi-annual meeting last 
week at Pinehurst, N. C., reaffirmed the 
rule of 1931 against the expansion of 
mixed agencies of stock and mutual com- 
panies. There had been some talk prior 
to the meeting of a modification of the 
mixed agency rule. 


ROCHESTER AGENTS’ PROPOSAL 


Local Board Seeks to Establish Bureau 
To Furnish Data On Bad Risks 


and Uncollected Premiums 


Formation of a bureau to furnish in- 
formation on undesirable fire risks and 
also data on uncollected earned pre- 
miums is being proposed to around 200 
stock companies by the Underwriters 
Board of Rochester, N. Y., Inc. The 
local board is asking the companies oper- 
ating in Rochester to contribute $10 a 
piece toward a fund of $2,500 to help 
defray the expenses for a year of this 
information clearing house. The Roch- 
ester Board already has its own office, 
a salaried executive secretary and as- 
sistant and believes that valuable serv- 
ices can be rendered the fire companies 
at very small individual cost to the lat- 
ter. With support from the companies 
the new bureau would go into opera- 
tion within the next month. 

More than 90% of the stock fire local 
agents in Monroe County, N. Y., are 
members of the Rochester Board so that 
there is no doubt about the organiza- 
tion being representative of the agency 
field. Because of the large number of 
suspicious fires which have occurred in 
Rochester within the last few months 
the agents wish to be able to co-operate 
more closely with the local police and 
district attorney and believe that the pro- 
posed bureau will be of real assistance. 

With regard to outstanding but un- 
paid-for insurance the Rochester Board 
estimates that about $50,000 a year in 
premium income is being lost on poli- 
cies canceled for non-payment or re- 
turned as “not wanted” after being in 
force more than sixty days. The sug- 
gested bureau would be able to furnish 
all agents in the city with information 
on non-paying assureds so that the “free” 
insurance racket could not be practiced 
as easily as it is today when agents are 
unaware of the past offenses of many 
who apply for insurance. 


JOHN D. SAINT’S NEW POST 











Leaving Louisiana Society to Become 
Manager of the North Carolina 
Agents’ Association 
John D. Saint of Baton Rouge, La., 
widely known throughout the country as 
manager of the Louisiana Insurance So- 
ciety, the local agents’ state association, 
and as one of the insurance commission- 
ers of that state, has resigned his post 
with the Society as of December 31 to 
become manager of the North Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents. Mr. 
Saint was one of the three original mem- 
bers of the Louisiana Insurance Commis- 
sion. As manager of the Louisiana So- 
ciety he helped to strengthen it greatly. 
Mr. Saint was a local agent at the time 
he became one of the commissioners and 
held that post while manager of the 
agents’ association. He left the Insur- 

ance Commission about a year ago. 





Spoliation Story 
(Continued from Page 62) 


vateers, sold, and the proceeds turned 
into the Treasury of the French Gov- 
ernment. 

The U. S. presents these claims to 
France and insists upon payment. Sub- 
sequently, in a Treaty with France, the 
United States bargains off these claims 
of its citizens for the national welfare, 
and Congress refers to the Court of 
Claims each of these three cases in order 
to ascertain and to pass upon the validity 
of the claims for damages as to each of 
these vessels, “according to the rules of 
law, municipal and international, and the 
treaties of the United States applicable 
to the same.” The Court of Claims finds 
the United States liable as to each of the 
three vessels and reports the amounts 
justly due. 

The United States appropriates the 
money and pays the individual owners 
and the individual underwriters, but has 
not yet paid the companies. 

The question is: Can any just reason 
be given for such discrimination by the 
United States between its citizens? 


Fire Adjustment Story 


(Continued from Page 66) 


would have had to retire from Cobb, 
Wilson & Co. Later, Mr. Cobb and Mr. 
Wilson purchased the interest of other 
members of the firm and sold the agency 
to the Denver Fire and the agency de- 
partment became an adjunct to that com- 
pany, management being in the name of 
Cobb, Wilson & Co. 
In 1895 Mr. Wilson was appointed < 

member of the Denver Fire and Police 





J. B. HINES 


Board and later was elected auditor of 
the city and county of Denver, retiring 
during the term from Cobb, Wilson & 
Co. Returning to insurance he spent a 
year in special agency work, and in 1908 
again entered the general and local agen- 
cy business in Denver. That year he 
sold his agency interests; established an 
independent adjusting office, operating as 
Wilson-Krueger Adjustment Co. and 
when Mr. Krueger retired it became the 
Wilson Adjustment Co. 

In 1930 the Wilson Adjustment Co. 
consolidated with the Southwestern Ad- 
justment Co., Dallas, and Mr. Wilson as- 
sumed management of the Mountain De- 
partment, continuing until December, 
1931, when the Southwestern Adjustment 
Co. and all its departments were taken 
over by the F. C. A. B. He became ex- 
ecutive supervisor of the F. C. A. B.’s 
Mountain Department. 


George Webster 


George Webster, general manager, be- 
gan his insurance career with the British 
America and Western Assurance under 
Manager George W. Hayes, headquarters 
Milwaukee. He was transferred to the 
Mountain Department under Manager 
H. T. Lamey, four years later. He be- 
came special agent for the British Amer- 
ica and Western Assurance in Illinois 
and Missouri. In 1912 he was made spe- 
cial agent of the Prussian National, 
Mountain States field. 

In 1914 he became an independent ad- 
juster in Denver until the organization of 
the Rocky Mountain Department of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc. in 1931. He became general man- 
ager of that department in December of 
that year. 

J. B. Hines 


J. B. Hines is president and T. C. Mc- 
Curdy is manager of the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau of Texas. 

A Florida man, Mr. Hines settled in 
Texas in 1880 and has lived in Houston 
since 1916. He is a graduate of the high 
school of Bryan, Tex., and from East- 
man Business College, Poughkeepsie. He 





SPRINGFIELD F. & M. DIVIDEND 

The directors of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.12 a share, pay- 
able January 3, 1933, to stockholders of 
record this December 15. 


became bookkeeper for a general mer- 
chandise store in Bryan, Tex., and then 
held various positions, including manager, 
in the cottonseed oil industries. His first 
insurance experience was in 1906. In 
1909 he became special agent and staff 
adjuster for Trezevant & Cochran, gen- 
eral agents at Dallas, and six years later 
became an independent adjuster, firm 


name being Tarlton & Hines, Houston, 





T. C. McCURDY 


later running an office under his own 
name in Houston and -y San Antonio. 
ye E. C. Cooper, E. Holmes and 
1 McCurdy he het ot the South- 
ath tn Adjustment Co. in 1920. He was 
assistant general manager of the or- 
ganization until the death of Mr. Cooper 
in 1930. Until December 10, 1931, he was 
general manager. At that time the South- 
western Adjustment Co. was merged with 
the Texas Adjustment Co. and later with 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
of Texas. Since December 10, 1931, he 
has officiated as president of this bureau, 
which organization has supervision over 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, with twenty-eight branch offices. 


T. C. McCurdy 


Manager T. C. McCurdy of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau of Texas 
was employed by Trezevant & Cochran, 
general agents, Dallas, in March, 1905, as 
a clerk, continuing in that capacity until 
1909 when he became an adjuster of small 
claims in Texas. In January, 1911, he 
was sent to Oklahoma by Trezevant & 
Cochran as an adjuster and continued to 
adjust Oklahoma losses during 1911-12. 
In January, 1913, he went with the Bates 
Adjustment Co., traveling as an adjuster 
out of its Dallas office until the end of 
1919. 

On January 1, 1920, Mr. McCurdy with 
E. C. Cooper, J. B. Hines and F. 
Holmes organized the Southwestern Ad. 
justment Co., working as an adjuster out 
of the Dallas office until July 1, 1925, on 
which date he became associated with the 
Texas Adjustment Co. as manager. That 
organization began business on August 
1, 1925. On December 10, 1931, the 
Southwestern Adjustment Co. was taken 
over by the Texas Adjustment Co. and 
on April 27, 1932, the corporate name of 
the Texas Adjustment Co. was changed 
to the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau of Texas and the present title of 
general manager of the last named or- 
ganization was given to Mr. McCurdy. 





PA. CLUB LOSS COMMITTEE 

The Pennsylvania Field Club, of which 
A. W. Mueller is president, has appoint- 
ed a loss committee composed of the 
following: John Hanlon, chairman; Earl 
Moyer, St. Paul Fire & Marine; F. | 
Schultz, Home of New York; G. Porter 
Hammond, American Central, and A. S. 
Poffenberger, Aetna (Fire). 
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CHICAGO'S CRIME COMMISSION 


Four Insurance Men Prominent in Organization Which is Doing Much 
to Make Automobile Larceny an Unhealthy Occupation; 


The Chicago Crime Commission, which 
is now in its thirteenth year and has 
done so much to put gangsters behind 
the bars and especially by identifying 
them as public enemies, has also done 
fine co-operative work in cutting down 
the number of automobile thefts. The 
insurance men on the Chicago Crime 
Commission are E. L. Rickards, Western 
branch secretary at Chicago of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation; Fred J. Sauter, Cook County 
manager of the Aetna (Fire) and chair- 
man of the governing board of the Na- 
tional Automobile Theft Bureau; Ernest 
Palmer, manager and counsel of the Chi- 
cago Board of Fire Underwriters; and 
John C. Harding, Western manager of 
the Springfield F. & M. 

The operating director of the Chicago 
Crime Commission is Henry Barrett 
Chamberlin, who for many years was an 
outstanding daily newspaper editor in 
Chicago. President of the Commission 
is Frank J. Loesch. 

Organized by Chicago Association 

of Commerce 

The Chicago Crime Commission was 
organized by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. Its purpose is to promote 
the efficiency and activity of all officers 
and departments of the state, county and 
city administrations charged with the 
duty of the suppression, prevention and 
punishment of crime. On the commis- 
sion are many of the leading men of 
Chicago. et 

Until the commission got into opera- 
tion there was little system of keeping 
track of or in co-ordinating criminal and 
court proceedings. Now each released 
man or woman is recorded under one 
of these fourteen entries: 

(1) Paroled. (2) Discharged at expira- 
tion of sentence. (3) Discharged and 
turned over to the authorities of other 
states. (4) Discharged and turned over 
to immigration authorities. (5) Released 
on writ of habeas corpus. (6) Out on 
writ of supersedeas. (7) Out on writ of 
habeas corpus ad prosequendum. (8) 
Transferred to Chester State Hospital. 
(9) Discharged by Supreme Court re- 
versal. (10) Escaped. (11) Died. (12) 
Discharged by court order. (13) Dis- 
charged by transfer to state reformatory 
for women. (14) Transferred to Kanka- 
kee State Hospital. 

Work That Never Ends 

Accumulation of the masses of data in 
archives and dockets means incessant 
work, for both are kept up to date. 

Four women archivists are at work all 
the time. 

Two more women are at work on the 
dockets all the time. 

Seven observers attend every trial in 
each of the seven Criminal courts now 
sitting. They are in court when it con- 
venes and they stay there until it ad- 
journs. They make shorthand notes of 
all salient proceedings and, when the 
occasion seems to warrant it, they make 
verbatim records of testimony and of 
the colloquies between judges and coun- 
sel. All this material goes into the 
archives, That is why President Loesch 
talks by the book when he informs the 
public of the verbal antics of judges 
whom he calls “mountebanks” and of the 
devious ways of a judge who is known 
as “Cash Register” and whose name any 
newspaper reporter assigned to the 
courts can give you. 

An eighth Crime commission observer 
covers the state’s attorney’s office; a 


ninth the Criminal court clerk’s office, 
and a tenth the bail bond department. 

In all the thirteen years of its exist- 
ence only one member of the staff had 
ever betrayed the commission. Of the 
women employes, who constitute two- 
fifths of the staff, it is said, “They are 
very fine—close mouthed and depend- 
able.” 

Building a staff was a long task be- 
cause the work was all new. The Chi- 
cago Crime Commission is the only body 
of its kind in the world and at the start 
much had to be learned by trial and 


HENRY BARRETT CHAMBERLIN 


Except for two or three, nobody 
staff less than five 


error. 
has been on the 
years. 

In prosperous times the employes num- 
bered forty-five. Now there are twenty- 
five, and salaries have been reduced from 
10 to 20%. 

The crime commission was born of 
what has been called “the first daylight 
pay roll robbery in Chicago.” Probably 
it was not the first, but it was so cruel 
and daring that it made a sensation. It 
would have been a fleeting sensation save 
for one man’s insistence that “something 
be done about this.” That man was W. 
Rufus Abbott, chairman of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. 

The Archives 


Director Chamberlin says that nearly 
one-third of the population of Chicago is 
composed of professional criminals. 

They comprise pickpockets, shoplifters, 
auto thieves, burglars, robbers, rac- 
keteers, and perpetrators of arson. The 
rest of the culprits are more or less 
casuals and they run about 4,000 a year. 

Of the 11,000 80% are in the Crime 
Commission’s records. 

These damnatory documents fill fifty 
steel cases of four drawers each. 

The combined weight of documents and 
cases is twenty tons. A floor which the 
commission once occupied in an old 
building had to be reinforced with steel 
beams because it was sagging under this 
weight of woe and folly. 

The documents on the crimes of Ca- 
pone--whom the Commission describes 
as “the most dangerous, most resource- 
ful, and most cruel, most menacing, most 
conscienceless criminal of modern times” 





Henry Barrett Chamberlin Operating Director. 


—nearly fill one drawer twenty-three 


inches long, and they weigh fifteen 
pounds. 
Making It Unhealthy for Automobile 
Thieves 


Some of the best work of the Commis- 
sion in recent months has been in the 
matter of the trial of defendants charged 
with larceny of automobiles. Under date 
of July 27, 1932, Judge John J. Sonsteby, 
chief justice of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago, issued the following general 
order: 

“It is hereby ordered, that beginning 
August 1, 1932, and until the further 
order of the court, all cases arising in 
the city of Chicago wherein the defen- 
dants are charged with larceny of .auto- 
mobiles, possession of stolen automobiles, 
possession of automobiles with numbers 
obliterated or changed and larceny of 
any part or parts of such automobiles, 
being cases which come within the scope 
of the work of the ‘Division of Stolen 
Automobiles,’ of the Police Department 
of the city of Chicago, shall be made re- 
turnable to and tried in Branch 42, Room 
1000, 1121 South State Street, Chicago.” 

At the same time Chief Justice Sons- 
teby issued a statement saying in part: 

“While the ‘Division of Stolen Auto- 
mobiles’ of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment under command of Captain Mat- 
thew Zimmer has performed most effi- 
ciently, recovering approximately 90% of 
the cars stolen, there has developed a 
new and profitable criminal racket. This 
new criminal enterprise, which is in- 
creasing in volume, specializes in the 
stripping of cars of their accessories such 
as tires, wheels, lamps, speedometers and 
sometimes even upholstery, leaving the 
recovered car practically valueless un- 
less new parts can be found. Because 
of. this activity there has come into ex- 
istence a number of ‘fences’ for the dis- 
tribution of such stolen parts. There ap- 
pears to be a ring engaged in this work. 
Aside from the criminal phase there is 
an economic danger to be confronted be- 
cause its continuance will mean an in- 
crease in insurance rates. It all presents 
a problem which must be solved and a 
determined effort is to be made in that 
direction.” 


Special Observers 


Since the opening of the special courts 
the Crime Commission has kept an ob- 
server in each and also that branch 
known as the “Felony Court” because 
under certain conditions automobile and 
gun cases are returned there. While a 
few months are too short a time on 
which to base general conclusions it ap- 
pears that this segregation of cases is 
showing a trend in the right direction. 
Co-operation is apparent between arrest- 
ing, prosecuting and judicial authorities, 
particularly in automobile larceny cases, 
as is illustrated by these facts: 

In August, 1932, 3,558 cars were stolen 
and 3,024 were recovered while in Sep- 
tember 2,915 cars were stolen and 2,632 
recovered. The decrease in stolen auto- 
mobiles in the second month of this ex- 
periment is 643—an encouraging sign. 
Another evidence of the trend for the 
better is disclosed by figures for Sep- 
tember, 1931. In that month there were 
3,375 cars stolen as against 2,915 a year 
later—the decrease being 460. 

Steal 100 Cars a Day 

The seriousness of automobile thievery 
in Chicago was realized when analyzing 
the figures of the Division of Stolen 
Automobiles of the Detective Bureau. 


Three thousand, two hundred and sixty- 
five automobiles were stolen in the city 
of Chicago during the month of July, 
1932—an average of over one hundred 
cars each day. The Division of Stolen 
Automobiles recovered motor cars, prop- 
erty contained therein and parts and ac- 
cessories stolen during the same month 
of a value of $779,115, while the police 
of the city, exclusive of the Division of 
Stolen Automobiles, recovered property 
of the same description valued at $1,- 
237,487. 

When confronted with the facts of the 
recovery of over two million dollars of 
property in stolen automobile cases in 
one month and more than one hundred 
automobiles stolen daily, it is difficult to 
consider the adolescents largely engaged 
in this sort of criminality as boys mere- 
ly indulging in youthful pranks. Extreme 
sympathy and leniency does not serve 
as a deterrent to others and failure to 
realize that the situation is most seri- 
ous tends to discourage the alertness 
of the police in apprehending automo- 
bile thieves and does not decrease the 
number of stolen automobiles to any no- 
ticeable extent. 


“While comparatively few automobile 
cases are brought into the felony branch 
of the municipal court it is apparent that 
the majority of these cases should have 
been sent to the special court at 11th 
and State Streets in order to keep them 
together as was contemplated when the 
order was made creating the special auto- 
mobile theft court,” says Judge Sonsteby. 
It is also apparent that so far as pos- 
sible there should be celerity and cer- 
tainty of punishment in the municipal 
court in order to save the time of grand 
juries and the criminal court. Again, the 
delays encountered when defendants are 
held over frequently result in merely de- 
laying the day of judgment and fre- 
quently in .the escape of the defendant 
from punishment. To illustrate: During 
September there were 131 automobile 
larceny cases on the daily call of the 
criminal court, these cases representing 
186 defendants. Twenty-eight cases, 
comprehending thirty-six defendants, 
were tried with the result that twenty- 
two were imprisoned, three placed on 
probation and eleven discharged. Of the 
defendants imprisoned three were sent 
to the penitentiary, thirteen to the re- 
formatory and six to the House of Cor- 
rection. At this particular time, when 
the attempt is being made to deter auto- 
mobile thieves, severity of punishment 
is not so essential, in most cases, as is 
celerity. When _ automobile thieves 
realize that they will be punished at 
once, if apprehended, they will show 
greater hesitation. A year in the House 
of Correction a day after an automobile 
is stolen is more likely to prove effi- 
cacious than a year’s service in the re- 
formatory a year later. 


Heretofore there has been but little 
co-operation between various agencies 
concerned in the automobile theft situa- 
tion. The establishment of the special 
court by Chief Justice Sonsteby is the 
— of a fine effort to correct this 
evil. 





ON GLENS FALLS BOARD 


Roswell F. Taylor of Watertown, N. Y., 
a lawyer and member of the city council, 
has been elected a director of the Agri- 
cultural and the Empire State to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dewitt C. 
Middleton. 
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Home Reinsures Svea E. U. A. Cites Economies 
and Hudson Business Affected During the Year 


TAKES OVER AGENCY PLANTS 





Also Reinsures Direct Risks of Skandia 
Which Will Do Reinsurance Only 
With Nottingham as Manager 





In one of the largest reinsurance trans- 
actions ever made in this country the 
Home of New York on Tuesday took 
over the United States business of the 
Svea Fire & Life of Gothenburg, Sweden 
and the Hudson of New York and the 
direct business of the Skandia of Stock- 
holm, Sweden. The last named company 
does principally a fire reinsurance busi- 
ness in this country and this business will 
be continued with Charles A. Nottingham, 
assistant United States fire manager of 
the Royal-Liverpool groups, as United 
States manager. The premium involved 
in the Home taking over the direct busi- 
ness of the three companies mentioned 
totals about $3,000,000. Sumner Ballard, 
president of the Reinsurers’ Underwrit- 
ing Corp., was the intermediary in the 
reinsurance transaction. 

The Svea has been in this country 
since 1866 and is an organization com- 
pany. The Home will continue the 
agency forces of the Svea and Hudson 
as well as the direct-writing agents of 
the Skandia. The Svea and Skandia 
have been under the United States man- 
agement of J. M. Wennstrom who is also 
president of the Hudson. President T. 
Wijkander of the Svea and Secretary G. 
Kalderen of the foreign department of 
the Skandia, who closed the contract 
with President Wilfred Kurth of the 
Home, sailed yesterday for Sweden on 
the Gripsholm. 

The Skandia does a direct-writing busi- 
ness in Sweden and a world-wide re- 
insurance business. It has been in this 
country since 1900 and has been repre- 
sented in the past by C. F. Shallcross, 
when he was with the Royal, and the 
late William Mackintosh. Reinsurance 
connections have been maintained with 
the Royal for over thirty years. The 
Skandia entered the direct-writing field 
in 1929. The company is in sound finan- 
cial condition with capital and surplus of 
over $5,000,000. It will write treaty and 
facultative reinsurance here under the 
new arrangement. 





FALL MEETING OMITTED 





Commissioners Combine Annual Gather- 
ing With Executive Committee 
Meeting in Chicago June 1-3 
The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners on Wednesday voted in 
the interests of economy to omit the an- 
nual fall meeting for next September and 
to hold the annual gathering on June 1-3 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago at the time the executive committee 
and other committees will hold their ses- 
sions. The fall meeting would have been 
held at St. Petersburg, Fla. The June 
meeting of the executive committee is 
an annual affair which is attended by 

most of the commissioners. 





AGENCY QUALIFICATION BILL 


A proposal was offered to the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
meeting in New York this week at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, by Commissioner 
John C. Kidd of Indiana that considera- 
tion be given to a standard agent’s quali- 
fication law to meet with general ap- 
Proval. This proposal was referred to 
the committee on laws and legislation 
which will ascertain the views of local 
agents and company representatives and 
Teport to the June, 1933, meeting of the 
onvention. 





A. I. VORYS SERIOUSLY ILL 


_It was brought to the attention of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
Missioners on Wednesday that former 
ommissioner A. I. Vorys of Ohio, a 
Past president of the organization, was 
Seriously ill. 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD HERE 





President Shallcross and Other Officers 
Re-elected; Inspection Bureau 
Governing Committee 





Reports of economies affected in fire 
rating organizations in the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association territory, includ- 
ing the consolidation of the four rating 
bureaus in Pennsylvania and elimination 
of duplication of work on the part of 
inspection bureaus and rating bodies, 
featured the annual meeting of the E. U. 
A. held on Wednesday in New York. 
Frank C. Hatfield, vice-president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford and chairman of the 
E. U. A. committee on rates and rating 
methods, gave a lengthy report on condi- 
tions in the territory supervised by the 
association. He and others cited the ma- 
terial advance made in the last year in 
the simplification of rating systems. 

A major part of the time at the annual 
meeting was devoted to work of the ex- 
ecutive committee and that committee 
will meet again next Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 14. 

All the officers of the association were 
re-elected for 1933. They are: president, 
C. F. Shallcross, United States manager 
of the North British & Mercantile; vice- 
presidents, Ralph B. Ives, president of 
the Aetna (Fire), and J. Lester Parsons, 
president of the United States Fire, and 
treasurer, Bernard M. Culver, president 
of the America Fore Companies. 

The resignation of three companies 
were accepted because they no longer do 
business in E. U. A. territory. They are 
the Metropolitan Fire of Chicago, the 
LaSalle Fire of New Orleans and the 
Bankers & Merchants of Jackson, Miss. 
Other business transacted at the E. U. A. 
meeting was largely routine. 

The Eastern Underwriters’ Inspection 
Bureau met Tuesday and elected the fol- 
lowing governing committee: Gayle T. 
Forbush, Guy E. Beardsley, C. C. Han- 
nah, C. W. Johnson, C. W. Pierce and 
O. E. Schaefer. The chairman of the 
E. U. A. committee on rates and rating 
methods is ex-officio a member of this 
committee. 





Canadian Values 
(Continued from Page 32) 


set forth. Accordingly, your committee 
has unanimously concluded to determine 
that the values of bonds, debentures and 
stocks shall be fixed, for the purposes of 
the provinces of Canada, upon the same 
basis as the value of such securities has 
been determined by the said resolution 
for the states of the United States, sub- 
ject only to such minor adjustments as 
are necessary to adapt the said basis to 
Canadian practices and forms. 

“On or about January 15, 1933, a list 
of securities held by insurance compa- 
nies, with valuations thereof, to be used 
in completing annual statements blanks 
as of December 31, 1932, will be published 
and distributed by the secretary of the 
association.” 


COMM. WILBOUR RESIGNS 

Insurance Commissioner Philip  H. 
Wilbour of Rhode Island who has held 
that post since 1917 resigned suddenly 
last week. It is reported that State 
Senator H. T. Bodwell of Cranston will 
be appointed to fill Mr. Wilbour’s unex- 
pired term which ends January 31, 1933. 





- Mr. Wilbour has not announced his fu- 


ture plans. 


GLEN COVE IN KEMPER GROUP 

The Glen Cove Mutual of Glen Cove, 
N. Y.. one of the leading fire mutuals, 
has affiliated with the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty of Chicago. Under the 
plans adopted James S. Kemper, presi- 
dent of the latter company, has been 
elected president of the Glen Cove Mu- 
tual. This company has been in opera- 
tion since 1837 and is entered in twenty- 
four states. 
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YES, WE'LL HELP YOU! 


Just write in; name the cover or 
covers that interest you; and 
get the custom-tailored-for- 
your-individual-agency Direct- 
Mail Advertising Plan you need 
to open the door of present and 


future business. 


Up 
me, 


Step 
om «ee 





COLD STORAGE IS FOR 
EGGS, NOT BUSINESS 


yo must keep your busi- 


ness moving. You can't 
put it into cold storage. And 
to keep it moving you must 
continue to make sales — to- 
morrow — next year. There is 
no way around it; you MUST. 
And though it may not seem 
sO now, your most important 
consideration is next year's 
sales, the sales toward which 
you must build now. 


Continue to use, start to use, 
or increase your use of direct- 
mail advertising to open the 
door for your early follow-up 
calls. It is the least costly 
method of reaching all your 
prospects or any group of your 
prospects certainly and effi- 
ciently. We'll help you. 





This cover-page copy, from The Jmp, house 

publication of the Botz Printing Company, 

of Jefferson City, Missouri, has a convincing 
sales slant 


Business 
a -e 


It has always been our business to help your business; and 


now it’s a real duty that we take pleasure in performing. 


? 


North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd. 


The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 


The Homeland Insurance Company of America 


The Mercantile Insurance Company of America 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 


Copr. 1932 North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd. 
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Forms and Clauses 


(Continued from Page 78) 


title or possession,” but the executor or 
administrator is primarily charged with 
control over personal property, and he 
may have nothing to do with the realty. 

No set rule will fit every case. All 
facts should be known and a clear un- 
derstanding had as to just what interests 
are to be protected, and the agent or 
broker who has prepared a clear-cut con- 
tract and a form free from ambiguity, 
meeting the needs of a particular case, 
has done his duty to insured, served his 
company well and is himself worthy of 
his hire. 

The particular form (often erroneous- 

















of the actual values and locations and 
the premium is calculated and paid for 
in accordance with these successive 
statements. _Warehouseman’s floaters, 
contractor’s floaters, and similar types, 
are further applications of the same 
above covers but adapted to the par- 
ticular needs of some peculiar business. 
Excess policies cover for an amount (not 
exceeding the face), if any, at risk over 
and above the direct insurance, and ap- 
ply only after such other insurance is 
exhausted. 

Certain States limit the use of ex- 
tended covers and some do not permit a 
floater that insures property in more 
than one State. All floaters have ele- 
ments that may develop unexpected re- 
sults owing to their area of operation, 
the undetermined amount at risk, the 


sumed liability. 

Any coinsurance clause attached to 
floaters should be of the average type or 
they should incorporate a distribution 
feature. They should make clear that 
the application of coinsurance is not lim- 
ited and state whether other insurance 
is contributing or not. 


DEATH OF THOMAS F. WALSH 

Thomas F. Walsh, president of the 
Walsh & Hurley Co. local agency of 
Bridgeport, Conn., died on November 23, 
following an automobile accident. It is 
believed that he suffered a heart attack 
while driving his car, which was wrecked 
when Mr. Walsh lost control of the 
steering wheel. 








_——— 
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TO SELL STAMP COLLECTION 


Valuable Collection of J. S. Frelinghuy. 
sen, Including Many Rare Specimens, 
to Be Offered Next Week 

Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, well known 
New York insurance man and former 
Senator from New Jersey, will next week 
place on sale his valuable stamp c llec- 
tion, said to be one of the most ote- 
worthy in the country. The sale will be 
held on the afternoons of December 13 
and 14, by George B. Sloane, at 116 


Nassau Street, New York City. 
_ The most valuable stamp of the cc llec- 
tion is a mint copy of the 24-cent air- 


plane issue of 1918 with the inverted 

















. K Cc. A. LUDLUM ON SEA TRIP centre. Among the scarce postmaster 
ly called specific) may be of more than greater opportunity of loss, the difficul- C. A. Ludlum, former vice-president of _ provisionals issued prior to the first goy- 
one item, and if so, it merely combines ties of adjustment, and the fact that és ten tf ae wink ee en eee wed prior to the fir 20 , 
under a single policy a fixed amount on they may double up with particular in- business, is on a twelve-day trip to Cen- of the Baltimore 5 cents, both on origi- ; 
the individual risks which make up a surance in unexpected places and at in- tral American ports, The commodore is nal envelopes and two of the St. Lonis t 
group. A blanket form which may be opportune times. Conflagrations may an ardent sea voyager and is building up __provisionals, 5 and 10 cents respectively, F 
also termed compound, is where differ- find these floaters adding to the pre- his knowledge of marine insurance. also on the original covers. l 
ent classes or various locations are in- fe | 
cluded without apportionment or distri- ! 
bution. : 
Floater and Other Forms 
A floater form is still broader and has . 
been characterized as one “that hovers } 
over a property until at some point that 
property is subjected to a fire and then 
lights on the fire.” Work may be in 
process at several locations, goods may 
be in transit or in the hands of agents, | 
articles may be purchased through buy- 
ers in scattered places, the quantity or 
the location may be constantly changing 
so that the particular value may only be 
determined at the time of loss. 
Open policies are for the purpose of 
avoiding the necessity of a new policy 
for each transaction, designed usually to ¥ 
cover merchandise constantly _ being ; 
placed in or withdrawn from warehouses, n 
and to apply in such amounts at such 
locations and at such rates of premium : 
as may be endorsed in a book attached ; 
thereto. | 
Reporting or general cover contracts ' 
are applicable to one or the other of the : 
above classifications and are written for . 
not to exceed some agreed amount of ; 
insurance but subject to periodic reports 
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General Average Problems Of 
Stocks Of Shops On Liners 


A. Smeesters of Paris Presents Various Viewpoints on Contri- 
butions From Luxury Shops On Ships In 
New York-European Trade 


Interesting marine insurance questions 
have been raised with respect to general 
average problems associated with con- 
tributions of retail luxury shops oper- 
ated on some of the large trans-Atlantic 
liners. A. Smeesters of Paris, well- 
known marine insurance expert, has pre- 
sented a report to the International Ma- 
rine Insurance Union on this question 
from the French standpoint. After re- 
viewing several viewpoints Mr. Smeesters 
says that he believes that equity re- 
quires that goods should contribute on 
their value at the commencement of a 
voyage. Following are lengthy extracts 
from Mr. Smeesters’ report: 

A fire on the liner Paris, in August, 
1929, raised a question of general aver- 
age which is as interesting as it is novel, 
and because of this the law is mute on 
the point at issue. For some years now 
certain liners have carried shops in which 
articles, such as dresses, hats, shoes, bags, 
perfumery, etc., are on sale during the 
voyages. There are four such shops on 
the Paris, but on L’Atlantique there are 
many more, the corridor running the 
whole length of the ship being lined with 
shops on both sides. Obviously the ques- 
tion to be studied is, therefore, impor- 
tant. 

In consequence of the fire on the Paris 
various articles in the shops were dam- 
aged by the measures taken for the com- 
mon safety. Now, the question is to de- 
termine whether this damage is ad- 
missible in general average, and if so, 
whether the goods are liable to contrib- 
ute. 

Fixing Legal Status of Goods 

First, however, the legal status of the 
goods must be exam'‘ned, for they do not 
figure on the ship’s manifest, nor are 
they shipped under a B/L. Should these 
articles be refused the right to contribu- 
tion on the ground that, as they are not 
subject to a B/L, Art. 420 French Com- 
mercial Code applies? We think not, be- 
cause this article is intended to penalize 
clandestine shipments, which do not come 
into question in view of the fact that 
the shopkeepers pay rent to the ship- 

owners, and this rent is equivalent to 
freight. This excludes any idea of a 
clandestine shipment, and _ since the 
goods pay freight there ‘s no reason why 
they should not be dealt with on a par 
with those which are carried under a 
B/L. The rent being agreed by contract 
and paid in advance, is to be included 
in the value of the goods, for the mer- 
chant must take it into account in fixing 
his prices as it represents part of his 
overhead charges. 

If it is admitted that, in consideration 
of the freight paid, the goods must be 
treated on an equal footing with cargo 
shipped under a B/L, it follows, first, that 
they ought to contribute in general aver- 
age in the same way as other cargo, and 
secondly, that any damage which they 
incur as the result of a general average 
act should be made good. This principle 
being laid down, the question of the 
basis on which the goods should con- 
tribute in general average is much more 
thorny. 

Art. 417 Commercial Code provides 
that the apportionment of loss or dam- 
age shall be made on the property lost 
and saved and on half the value of the 
ship and freight, in proportion to their 
value at the place of discharge. At a 
first glance it would seem logical to keep 
to the exact provisions of this Article, 
but a somewhat closer examination will 


show that, were this done, the inten- 
tion of the law would be entirely de- 
feated. The object of the Article is to 
fix the limit of liability of the different 
interests in an adventure at the time 
when the adventure ends and where the 
various interests part company. That is 
why it is necessary to determine, at that 
precise moment, the value which the 
salved goods represent at destination. 
Where, however, the goods are intended 
to be sold during a voyage, and not on 
arrival at the destination, we think it 
would be inequitable to apply the text 
of Art. 417 literally. What, in fact, oc- 
curs during the voyage? 
What Occurs During Voyage 

The goods are gradually sold to pas- 
sengers during the voyage. In conse- 
quence, they pass from the shops to the 
passengers’ luggage and as such do not 
contribute in general average. On the 
other hand, the price of the goods has 
replaced them in the purse of the shop- 
keepers. An example will show to what 
extent equity would be offended if the 
terms of Art. 417 were literally applied. 

Suppose, for instance, that the stock 
of one shop is worth 100,000 Francs at 
the time of the general average act, no 
sales having been made. This migit 
happen if the ship stranded immediately 
after sailing and could only be refloated 
with the assistance of a number of tugs. 
In this case the merchant has been saved 
the value of 100,000 Francs. But if, dur- 
ing the voyage, the whole of his stock 
has been sold, the shop would be empty 
on the arrival of the ship at destinat‘on, 
and the goods, although still on board, 
would be amongst the passengers’ lug- 
gage, and would not contribute in gen- 
eral average. The sacrifice would, in 
that case, allow the shopkeeper to 
realize his profit, but he would escape all 
contribution. 

Supposing now the sacrifice to be made 
at the end of the voyage—a fire being, 
for instance, the cause—it may be pre- 
sumed that the greater part of the con- 
tents of the shop would have been sold, 


say, to a value of 80,000 Francs. Should 
unfortunately the remaining goods be 
damaged by water in extinguishing the 
fire, their value would be made good in 
general average and the merchant would 
only pay a contribution on this allow- 
ance. 

To meet a new situation, new rules are 
necessary. In our opinion the question 
is one of considerable importance, for it 


-would be unjust if the proprietors of 


shops were always protected against gen- 
eral average sacrifices without being 
under any obligation to contribute on an 
equitable basis. What basis then should 
be adopted for the purpose of determin- 
ing the contributory value of these 
goods? 

Various Contribution Suggestions 

They do not leave the ship. If they 
have been sold, they are in the pas- 
sengers’ luggage, in which case the shop- 
keeper has realized his profit; otherwise, 
they are still in stock. It would seem 
to be equitable, therefore, that the goods 
in stock at the time of sailing should 
contribute on the value which they have 
had at the time of arrival at destina- 
tion. 

It may be argued that it would be 
unjust to make goods sold prior to the 
general average act contribute, since they 
would no longer be at the risk of the 
primary owner, but at that of the pas- 
sengers who bought them. In conse- 
quence, if the sold goods were damaged 
as a result of a general average act, 
they could not benefit by an allowance 
in general average, since they would 
have lost their quality of merchandise 
and have become luggage. This is a sub- 
stantial argument, for it might be added 
that the goods arrived as it were at their 
destination at the moment the sale .was 
made, and would not be liable to con- 
tribute in any subsequent general aver- 


e. 

It would seem reasonable, therefore, 
that the goods should contribute on their 
value at the time the sacrifice was made. 
This solution would prevent the possi- 
bility of the goods escaping the duty to 
contribute where the general average is 
incurred at the commencement of the 
voyage and the stocks have been sold 
before the arrival of the ship at destina- 
tion, 

Personally, the present writer cannot 
accept this theory. In _ his opinion 
equity requires that the goods should 
contribute on their value at the com- 
mencement of the voyage, for if the gen- 
eral average is incurred on arrival of 
the vessel at the port of destination and 
all the goods have been sold en route, 
the goods would contribute nothing, as 
the shops would be empty. The shop- 
keepers, however, would have realized 
the profit on their enterprise, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale being represented by 
bank notes. 





Piracy In Chinese Waters 


Piracy in Chinese waters continues to 
give concern to marine insurance com- 
panies writing business in Oriental wa- 
ters. Chinese pirates are so numerous 
that in the Bias Bay region alone— 
Province of Kwang-tung—there are said 
to be 50,000 of them. Chinese pirates 
are divided into three classes: 

A. Systematic and professional. 

B. Farmers or fishermen taking up 
piracy spasmodically. 

C. Bandits who also practice piracy. 

Most Popular Tactics 

Although pirates usually are ingenious 
in the means they adopt to attain their 
end the following seem to The China 
Clipper, a Shanghai insurance paper, to 
be the habitual tactics: 

1. In assaulting a passenger boat or a 
passenger-cargo boat, a number of pi- 
rates embark on the vessel as steerage 
or deck passengers, concealing their 
weapons by bribing lower members of 
the crew. As soon as the ship reaches 
a point according to pre- -arranged plan, 
they rise in a body, force the officers to 
steer the ship to their base of .opera- 
tions, and plunder at will on their way. 


Spies are set at each important port to 
watch vessel movements. The attack is 
made by means of signals from the spies 
telling the pirates that preparations are 
complete on board the ship. Every 
movement is made according to their 
directions. 

2. Pirates on a sailing vessel lie in 
wait for a steamer on her usual route. 
When the steamer approaches their boat, 
they purposely break the mast to pre- 
tend distress, and thus ask for help. 
When the steamer comes to the rescue, 
the pirates make a quick assault, arms 
in hand. 

Direct Attacks on Small Boats 

3. In assaulting a small vessel, ie. a 
motor boat or sailing vessel, they employ 
direct attack. 

When a boat, large or small, is 
stranded, it affords a very good oppor- 
tunity for plundering. On such an oc- 
casion, the farmers and fishermen in the 
neighborhood at once turn pirate. 

5. Not only are vessels looted, but 
officers or cabin passengers are taken 
for ransom. If this is not paid, the vic- 
tims are frequently murdered. 








GERMANY WINS WAR SUITS 


Justice Roberts Holds Against U. S. in 
Black Tom and Kingsland 
Explosion Cases 
Fire and marine insurance companies 
which were financially interested in the 
outcome of the efforts of the United 
States to prove that Germany was re- 
sponsible for the $40,000,000 lost in the 
Black Tom and Kingsland explosions 
during the World War had their last 
hopes quashed when Associate Justice 
Owen J. Roberts of the United States 
Supreme Court last Saturday dismissed 
the supplemental petition of the United 
States representatives for a rehearing be- 
fore the Mixed Claims Commission on 
the question of responsibility for the ex- 
plosions. Many insurance companies paid 
losses on these war disasters and then 
took subrogation rights against Ger- 
many. They stood to recover many mil- 
lions of dollars had Germany been judged 

guilty of sabotage. 

Justice Roberts ruled that the new 
evidence presented was insufficient to 
justify reversal of the opinion handed 
down by the commission on October 16, 
1930, in favor of Germany. The Black 
Tom disaster was an explosion of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad terminal in New 
York Harbor on the night of July 30, 
1916. Six months later fire destroyed 
the munition plant at Kingsland, N. J. 
At both these points munitions worth 
millions of dollars were awaiting ship- 
ment to the Allies. The United States 
Government contended that the explo- 
sions were caused by acts of German 
spies whereas Justice Roberts last week 
and the Mixed Claims Commission 
earlier ruled that the evidence presented 
was not sufficient to prove that the in- 
dividuals responsible for the disasters 
were German agents or connected with 
German agents. 








MACKINNON LLOYD’S CHAIRMAN 


Will Be Fifth Time He Has Been Head 
Of Lloyd’s Committee; Neville 
Dixey Deputy Chairman 

At a preliminary meeting of Lloyd's 
Committee for 1933 Sir Percy G. Mac- 
kinnon, the present chairman, was re- 
elected chairman for next year. Sir 
Percy was deputy-chairman in 1924 and 
chairman in 1925, 1927, and 1928, so that 
1933 will be his fifth year’s experience 
of the chair. Since a practicing under- 
writing member was elected to the po- 
sition in 1902 only two members—Sir 
John Luscombe and Sir Raymond Beck— 
have held the office as the result of 
annual elections for as many as five 
years. Sir Percy has been an under- 
writing member of Lloyd’s since 1894. 

Neville Dixey, who was chairman in 
1931, has been elected deputy-chairman 
for 1933, a position he occupied in 1930. 
Mr. Dixey was elected an underwriting 
member in 1917. At the end of his year 
of chairmanship he retired from the com- 
mittee in rotation for the statutory pe- 
riod of one year. He was, however, re- 
elected to the committee for 1933, and 
the fact that he has again been chosen 
as deputy-chairman is an indication of 
the esteem in which he is held by his 
fellow underwriters. 








DUTCH AIRPOOL FORMED 


A number of Dutch insurance compa- 
nies have formed a pool to write all 
forms of aviation insurance. The par- 
ticipating companies are the North & 
South Dutch Lloyd, the Hollandsche As- 
surantie of 1841. the Nederlandsche Fire 
& Marine of 1842, all of Amsterdam, and 
the N. V. Fire of Hertogenbusch. The 
North & South will be the leading com- 
pany for the pool business. 





LAID-UP TONNAGE DROPS 


The laid-up tonnage in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, was at the end of October with 
137 vessels of 642,000 tons below that of 
September 30 with 147 vessels of 658,000 
tons. The improvement is chiefly due to 
increased activity in the Baltic and 
South American ports. 
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Liquidation of Norske 
Lloyd Is Completed 

TASK REQUIRED TEN YEARS 

N. Y. Insurance Dep’t Handled Work 


Most Creditably; Over $2,100,000 
Surplus Sent to Norway 








After a period of ten years the liqui- 
dation of the United States branch of 
the Norske Lloyd of Oslo, Norway, has 
been completed with much credit to the 
Liquidation Bureau of the New York 
Insurance Department. For a number of 
years the Norske Lloyd was an active 
factor in the New York marine insurance 
market but the post-World War reac- 
tions throughout the world led to the 
appointment of receivers at the home 
office in Norway and at the British 
branch in London. In April, 1922, appli- 
cation was made to the New York Su- 
preme Court for permission to liquidate 
the affairs of the United States branch. 

Thousands of items relating to direct 
marine losses, marine reinsurance losses, 
reinsurance premiums, direct writing re- 
turn premiums, fire reinsurance pre- 
miums, fire reinsurance losses, adjust- 
ments for salvages on direct writing, re- 
insurance salvages, marine reinsurance 
premiums, additional premiums and re- 
instatement premiums were handled by 
the liquidator. Adjustments were fre- 
quently complicated and rendered diffi- 
cult to the liquidator because the home 
office and the London branch of the com- 
pany had been in many instances inter- 
ested independently in the same transac- 
tions as the United States branch and it 
was frequently found that many who 
had dealt with the company had charged 
or credited one office with items which 
were properly chargeable or creditable to 
another. 

These facts, among other things, caused 
many long and tedious delays and diffi- 
culties in adjusting claims and winding 
up of the affairs of the United States 
branch. Among other causes of difficulty 
and delay in the domestic proceeding 


was the fact that in many cases claims 
were filed with the liquidator for rein- 
surance losses in which the insuring com- 
panies had disclaimed liability, as a re- 
sult of which litigations had been insti- 
tuted by insureds which had not termi- 


nated. 
All Claims Disposed Of 


Likewise, many general average state- 
ments affecting marine losses had not 
been made so that definite amounts of 
liabilities in such instances could not be 
readily ascertained. Many such claims 
remained unadjusted on November 30, 
1931, the date at which the last account 
of the liquidator terminated, but all 
claims and liabilities of the company 
presented to the Superintendent of In- 
surance have finally been disposed of ac- 
cording to the liquidator’s last report. 

It was in this liquidation proceeding 
that the Court of Appeals, in February, 
1926, handed down a decision holding in 
effect that only claims arising out of 
business transacted with the United 
States branch of a foreign insurance 
company are entitled to be paid in liqui- 
dations pursuant to the New York In- 
surance Law, and that any surplus assets 
remaining after payment of such domes- 
tic claims, with interest, should be trans- 
mitted to the receiver of the company 
at its domicile. The opinion in that 
case, written by the late Chief Judge 
Hiscock, of the Court of Appeals, has 
since guided the liquidations of all for- 
eign companies under the New York In- 
surance Law. 


Report on Assets and Claims 


The report of Special Deputy Superin- 
tendent Brennan, who has been in charge 
of the Liquidation Bureau of the New 
York State Insurance Department since 
March, 1931, shows that the assets taken 
over by the liquidator at the commence- 
ment of the United States branch liqui- 
dation, on May 3, 1922, amounted to 
$1,889,027. During the entire period of 
the liquidation up to October 31, 1932, 
there was collected by the liquidator as 
profit on the sale of securities, recov- 
eries, interest and other income, the sum 
of $1,443,965, making the total assets 


liquidated by the Superintendent in the 
amount of $3,332,992. Claims allowed and 
paid by the liquidator have amounted to 
$743,065 in principal, in addition to which 
interest on such claims has been paid 
amounting to the sum of $153,122. Fees 
of examiners and expenses of liquida- 
tion over the entire period covered by 
the liquidation have amounted in all to 
the sum of $287,878. 

The total amount of surplus remaining 
after all payments in the proceeding, as 
shown by the Superintendent’s latest re- 
port, was $2,146,859, of which the sum of 
$2,121,561 had been transmitted to the 
domiciliary receiver of the Norske Lloyd 
at Oslo, prior to October 31, 1932. 

The total expense of the liquidation of 
the United States branch from its com- 
mencement on May 3, 1922, to October 
31, 1932, was less than 9% of the assets 
and income received by the liquidator, 





NEW SALVAGE PROJECT 

It is announced from Viareggiom, Italy, 
that the famous divers of the Artiglio 
(which has not discontinued for the win- 
ter operations to recover the remainder 
of the gold on the sunken liner Egypt) 
are now planning the recovery from the 
waters of Pola harbor of quantities of 
war material of all sorts lost there dur- 
ing the war, including fifteen subma- 
rines sunk by the Central Powers after 
the Armistice. 





Finance Story 


(Continued from Page 58) 


ing scale of transactions is antiquated, 
and in no measure in accord with mod- 
ern business practices, nor are they in 
any measure justified by past or current 
experience. 

Valuation 


The controversial question of settle- 
ment of losses as regards valuation has 
caused a great deal of trouble to prac- 
tically every finance company in the 
business at one time or another. Your 
committee recommends without question 


that “Actual Value Form” be adopted 
and insisted upon in all cases. 


Protective Clauses 


Fundamentally insurance is purchased 
for the benefit of the finance company, 
and it is therefore our recommendation 
that contracts be made on the open 
policy basis, and giving to the finance 
company protection against any and all 
overt acts beyond their control. 

Purchasers’ Disability Protection 

Under the stress of the depression and 
its attendant difficulties your committee 
recommends to your consideration this 
form of coverage. However it is called 
to your attention to be successful and 
to be obtained at a minimum cost it must 
be universally used by our members, 
otherwise the additional premium would 
resolve the plan into rate competition 
amongst finance companies in competing 
for business. 


Handling of Losses 


Your committee recommends _ that 
losses be handled through adjustors ex- 
perienced in and familiar with the motor 
vehicles business, and not through “old 
line fire adjustors.” The reasons are 
obvious to those handling motor vehicle 
paper. 

In conclusion your committee recom- 
mends your consideration of the under- 
writing of business conducted, and in- 
surance benefits derived therefrom be 
given serious consideration at all times. 
That such insurance be purchased with a 
view of “cost of business” and not as 
additional revenue. In such a manner 
finance companies in the aggregate defi- 
nitely define their position as not being 
insurance agents competing with others 
in their community, and further may be 
enabled to obtain broader terms and cov- 
erage from the underwriters today. 


JAMES McFADDEN DIES 
James McFadden, secretary of the 
Atlas and vice-president of the AIl- 
bany, died from a heart attack Wednes- 
day morning. He had been with the 
Atlas for many years and entered insur- 
ance in 1896. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





W. F. Roeber Reports 
On Busy Council Year 


OPERATING COSTS KEPT DOWN 





Emergency Rate Program, Occupational 
Disease Plan, Manual Revision and 


Medical Costs Featured 





The many activities of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance dur- 
ing the past year were featured in the 
report made by W. F. Roeber, general 
manager, at the annual gathering yes- 
terday. He went into detail on the 1932 
emergency rate revision, pointing out 
that the results from the standpoint of 
approved rate increases have been dis- 
appointing when contrasted to the most 
favorable reception accorded the 1931 
emergency program. The hope was ex- 
pressed that when the experience for 
policy year 1931 becomes available early 
in 1933 that the carriers will find it pos- 
sible to agree upon a single rate pro- 
posal, rather than two sets of rates, 
which will produce more nearly ade- 
quate rates. “It appears evident from 
the results this year,” he said, “that if 
adequate rates are to be approved, the 
carriers must present a united front.” 

Despite the added work in connection 
with the emergency program and the 
time and effort spent on special jobs 
Mr. Roeber emphasized that the Na- 
tional Council came through the year 
with operating expenses of approximate- 
ly $55,000 less than in 1931. He said 
that the question of economy had been 
kept uppermost in mind and that “we 
are working to maintain and perhaps 
even better the operating costs during 
the coming year. 

New Occupational Disease Program 

The new occupational disease program 
came in for attention and Mr. Roeber 
told how a special committee of six com- 
panies had given constant study to it for 
nearly a year. The result has been the 
filing of the program with the supervis- 
ing authorities of the several states and 
Mr. Roeber hoped that it will be ap- 
proved so that it may be made ap- 
plicable as of December 31, 1932. It was 
explained that this program called for 
a definite provision in the rates for oc- 
cupational disease claims which, because 
of their steadily increasing number and 
cost, have not been reflected in the past 
experience. Mr. Roeber said: “It is 
hoped that with the introduction of load- 
ings in the rates and through a better 
knowledge of how to handle occupational 
disease problems we shall be able to off- 
set the effect of this relatively new, yet 
ever increasing source of underwriting 
loss.” . 

Referring to the careful consideration 
which had been given this year to the 
effect on compensation rates of exces- 
sive mechanization in the various in- 
dustries where this condition has devel- 
oped, Mr. Roeber said the conclusion 
was reached that “it is practical at this 
time to recognize this condition in only 
a limited number of classifications.” Spe- 
cific judgment loadings have been adopt- 
ed applicable to classifications covering 
salesmen, real estate agents and clerical 
office employes to recognize the increas- 
ingly adverse effect resulting from the 
use of automobiles. Particular attention 
is also being paid to street and road 


Commissioners To 
Make Expense Study 


DUNHAM HEADS COMMITTEE OF 5 





Elimination of Waste the Objective; 
Compensation Rate Revisions to Be 
Considered by Sub-Committee 





The appointment of an “economy” 
committee of five to make a thorough 
investigation into company, organization 
and departmental expenses was one of 
the important actions taken by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in session at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, this week. Headed by 
Colonel Howard P. Dunham of Connec- 
ticut, this committee consists of W. S. 
Pope, Texas; George S. Van Schaick, 
New York; C. T. Warner, Ohio, and A. 
H. Averill, Oregon. 

The decision to form the new commit- 
tee was reached at the Tuesday morning 
executive session and the _ resolution 
adopted at that time empowered it to 
consider such matters as free insurance, 
agency balances, cutting of rates, and to 
study operations of insurance depart- 
ments and companies so as to ascertain 
if there is any waste and how best it 
can be eliminated. The resolution also 
asked the companies to achieve greater 
co-operation among themselves and the 
possible sacrifice of short term profits 
for the future good of the business. 


Compensation Sub-Committee Named 


A brief session of the workmen’s com- 
pensation committee was held Wednes- 
day morning at which it was decided to 
appoint a sub-committee of three to con- 
sider in advance of the next convention 
any rate revision which the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance may 
undertake. This committee, which will 
keep in close touch with Clarence W. 
Hobbs, commissioners’ special represen- 
tative on the staff of the Council, con- 
sists of George S. Van Schaick, New 
York; Garfield W. Brown, Minnesota, 
and Merton L. Brown, Massachusetts. 
The practice of making test audits, which 
has been established by the Council dur- 
ing the past year, was viewed with favor 
by the committee and it was recom- 
mended that such audits be made in all 
states where consistent with budgets and 
the ability to do so. 





DEPUTY CRAMER BETTER 
John Cramer, deputy insurance com- 
missioner of Indiana, is recovering slow- 
ly from a severe illness which has kept 

him from the office for two weeks. 





construction classifications. A perma- 
nent procedure has been introduced by 
means of which the engineering and 
manual committees will give special 
study to any classification where mech- 
anization is playing an important part in 
experience trend. 


Manual Classifications Reduced 


Mr. Roeber was well pleased with the 
test payroll audits undertaken during the 
summer on 100 risks located in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alabama and Georgia 
and said the maintenance of such work 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Medical Costs Brought 
Up at H. & A. Session 


DISCUSS RECENT WILBUR REPORT 





Executive Committee of Chicago Confer- 
ence Also Considers Agency Qualifica- 
tion Laws and Policy Uniformity 





Considerable discussion concerning the 
growth of various hospital and medical 
insurance associations in the United 
States, a condition noted more in the 
extreme west and becoming more preva- 
lent in the south, held the attention of 
members of the executive committee of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference which met in Chicago, Mon- 
day, at the Hotel LaSalle. The recent 
final report of the committee on costs 
of medical care of which Doctor Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the interior, 
is chairman, published in last week’s is- 
sue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, was discussed and 
a committee was appointed by W. C. 
Ray, chairman, executive committee, to 
study the complete report with a view 
of bringing their findings before the 
conference meeting next June. 

No definite stand was taken by the 
forty insurance executives in attendance, 
although certain phases of this condition 
as they might affect the accident and 
health business were pointed out by O. 
B. Hartley, Great Western; A. E. For- 
rest, North American Accident; James 
F. Ramey, Washington National and 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life. 


Policy Standardization Discussed 


One matter vital to those in attend- 
ance was the stand taken at last June’s 
meeting of the conference on agency 
qualification laws; also the not covered 
or additional suggested form of uniform 
phraseology. O. F. Davis, Abraham Lin- 
coln Life, in the instance of adopting 
uniform clauses, urged that it was not 
intended by the companies interested in 
this matter to standardize contracts nor 
to oblige companies to employ any cut 
and dried policy forms, which might 
hamper initiative and end normal and 
healthful competition. That uniform 
wording of certain clauses were advan- 
tageous and would tend to eliminate the 
extreme position taken by some courts 
in rendering verdicts due to ambiguous 
or incomprehensive phraseology, was the 
import of cooperation on the part of 
companies. Before many of the agree- 
ments were touched upon it was urged 


that Executive Secretary Harold R. Gor- 
don be instructed to draw up a report 
on this subject for further consideration 
by the conference next June. 

A special committee authorized by the 
conference last June made a report con- 
taining the resolution on agents qualifi- 
cation laws, in effect adopted at the last 
annual meeting. The laws restricting 
the licenses of agents writing accident 
and health business, in many instances 
imposing unfair and unequal restrictions 
on certain classes of companies and not 
on others, was referred to. That the 
statutory enactment is unnecessary in 
view of the fact that companies them- 
selves have raised the educational stand- 
ards and requirements of their prospec- 
tive agents was stressed in the resolu- 
tion, it being added that the economy in 
the administration of state insurance de- 
partments will be furthered by not hav- 
ing agent’s qualification laws adminis- 
tered by the state. The conference went 
on record as endorsing license laws with 
nominal fees for agents in all branches 
of the business but said that the com- 
panies themselves should be allowed to 
determine the fitness and qualifications 
of their agents. 

Executives representing those compa- 
nies doing business in Kentucky held a 
special conference to determine what 
steps had been taken to meet the ap- 
proximately thirty year old state statute 
permitting municipal taxation of agents, 
which, despite the age of this law has 
sprung to life and in some instances be- 
come retroactive due to the eagerness 
of municipalities to find sources of reve- 
nue during stringent times. 





R. E. DALY DEAD 


Robert E. Daly, actuary and supervisor 
of examinations in the Illinois division of 
insurance, died this week of a heart at- 
tack. He had held this post since 1930, 
formerly being with the insurance de- 
partments of Texas, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri. Mr. Daly was one of the oldest 
and most widely-known insurance super- 
visors in the United States. Funeral 
services were held Wednesday at Milan, 
Mo. 





JESS G. READ TAKEN ILL 

Secretary Jess G. Read of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners was taken ill with the flu Tues- 
day night and was unable to be present 
at the Wednesday sessions. His place 
on the platform was taken by W. P. 
Tate, actuary of the Kentucky Depart- 
ment, 
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Many Agency Combinations of The Travelers 
Have Been Successfully Conducted as Family 
Affairs for as Many as Three Generations 

By Colin Simkin, Home Office Publicity Staff 


EARLY every father in America hopes 
N that his son will have a less ardu- 

ous and more profitable business 
career than he himself has experienced. 
The “easier time” may be considered in 
terms of larger income, shorter hours, 
better training and equipment, less de- 
mands on time and ene rgy, a position of 
higher social standing. Knowing the dis- 
agreeable features of their own business 
or profession, they advise their 
against entering it. The clergyman may 
want his son to be a doctor because it 
offers better remuneration; the doctor 
may want his son to be a minister be- 
cause it offers a quieter, more orderly, 
existence. 


sons 


There is an exception. It is the insur- 
ance business. It is a highly respectable 
occupation which yields a good income 
for the amount of time and energy put 
into it. The market is far from the sat- 
uration point. It suffers less during de- 
pressions than most lines of business. 
The dealings are with a good class of 
people, which can be reached without 
the hardships of traveling. It affords the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is a con- 
tribution to the welfare of fellow beings. 
With little capital investment and the 
opportunity to be one’s own “boss” it 
is practically an ideal occupation. 

Family Pride 

An insurance agent 

clientele and a premium 


may build up a 
account which 














Fifth Avenue as some of the earlier 
agents saw it 











Oliver Walker shortly before he joined 
The Travelers in 1870. The Walkers still 
represent the company at Northampton 


he will be proud to share with his son, 
and the son will be equally proud of the 
opportunity. Dad usually goes along ser- 
vicing his old friends while son proceeds 
to make new contacts. Son often takes 
an insurance course in some college or 
in the home office of an insurance com- 
pany and returns to show the senior 
partner a few new wrinkles in insurance 
salesmanship and service. And if Dad, 
who thought he was pretty good him- 
self, has a few of his records broken by 
son, he acknowledges it with pride rather 
than with chagrin. 

The junior member of the firm has 
usually acquired an affection and loyalty 
for the company which father represents, 
having had an opportunity for many 
years of noting the manner in which 
the company has served agent and pol- 
icyholder. 

The Travelers feels highly compliment- 
ed by the number of fathers who have 
brought their sons (occasionally daugh- 
ter and sometimes, daughter’s husband) 
into the ranks of its representatives. In 
many instances, three generations have 


represented the company, and in at least 
one case, four generations have sold 
Travelers insurance. 

The Pioneer Spirit 

The founders of many present Travel- 
ers agencies began their insurance career 
during the early days of the company’s 
existence. An insurance agent then was 
not looked upon in quite the same light 
as he is today. Neither was the business 
itself. Times were hard in many of the 
years following the Civil War. People 
were not only indifferent to the value 
of insurance, but had little money with 
which to pay for it. Those pioneer agents 
had to do a great deal of missionary 
work. They had but few forms to offer 
and those lacked the many liberal pro- 
visions found in the present insurance 
contracts. Commissions were not easily 
earned. Each generation saw the’ insur- 
ance business grow to a volume of which 
the previous generation could not have 
dreamed. 

One of the first instances coming to 
mind of the father and son combination, 
is that of the Way family. John L. Way 
joined the company in 1879; passed 
through various stages of promotion as 
clerk, special agent, state agent and vice- 
president, from which office he retired in 
1924. He is at present a director of the 
Travelers. He knew both business and 
company well and did not regret to see 
his son, Frederic L. Way, enter the busi- 
ness. The latter, after serving in the 
cashier’s department and as a field as- 
sistant, became a successful agent. Mr. 
Way’s son-in-law, Morgan H. Stedman. 
is one of the outstanding agents in the 
Hartford branch. 

J. E. Lutz & Company 

The Lutz Agency of Knoxville was 
founded by J. E. Lutz in 1897. Previous- 
ly a successful merchant, he forsaw the 
development of insurance, and changed 
to that business. As soon as his son, E. 
R. Lutz, graduated from the University 
of Tennessee, he was taken into the busi- 
ness. Since the death of the elder Lutz 
in 1920, the son has conducted the agency. 

M. H. Diffenbaugh & Sons 


The Diffenbaugh Agency of Lancaster, 
Pa. was started early in this century by 
M. H. Diffenbaugh, an outstanding mul- 
tiple-line agent. His two sons, Earl W. 
and Clair B., have under his tutelage 
developed into able producers. The new- 
est member of the Diffenbaugh dynasty 
is his daughter Frances Diffenbaugh. 

The Lenhardts of Norristown, Pa. 

Judge Oliver F. Lenhardt began his 
connection with the Travelers in 1905. 
A most conscientious and able insurance 
counsellor, he was known to his entire 
community as Judge Lenhardt of the 
Travelers. Just before he died in 1924, 








John Walls 
J. Frank Walls 


Hayden H. Walls 
William L. Walls 





Chas. F. Wilson 
E. R. Wilson 
(Deceased) 


Kenneth H. Wilson 
Rodney C. Wilson 


he voiced this wish, “I hope to look down 
and see the heirs to my estate carrying 
on for the Travelers.” His son Elgin 
has fulfilled this wish, showing himself 
equal to living up to an unusual record 
set by his predecessor. 

The Allens 

Charles J. Allen of Philadelphia had 
the pioneering instinct. He foresaw the 
development of business life insurance; 
recognized the possibilities of the salary 
allotment plan and in general has evi- 
denced a farsightedness and faith in the 
business which has brought him much 
success. 

He brought to the Travelers his son, 
C. Layton Allen now of Wilmington. The 
latter, a graduate chemical engineer, has 
applied his powers of analysis to the in- 
surance business with excellent results 

The Higgins of Bangor 


Thirty-five years ago, Leon F. Higgins 
left a profitable business enterprise to 
sell Travelers insurance. His determina- 
tion, character and reputation soon built 
up one of the most prominent offices in 
Maine. His son Donald S., graduate of 
Bowdoin and the Travelers training 
school, has managed the agency since 
the death of his father in 1923. 








William L. Leonard 
Charles T. Leonard H. V. Leonard 
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William M. Pearl 
Frank H. Pearl 


Three Generations of Blairs 
Back in 1882, J. K. Blair accepted an 
agency contract for Truro, Nova Scotia. 
His son-in-law, W. Y. Loughead con- 
ducted the business after 1892. F. W. B. 
Loughead, the grandson of J. K. Blair, 
represents the Travelers in Winnipeg. 
The Wilsons of Fitchburg 
Chi irles F. Wilson of Fitchburg, Mass. 
began his association with the company 
in the early 80’s. Since that time he has 
added three sons to the roll of Travelers 
representatives. Rodney C. Wilson of 
Rockford, Ill, named after the late Rod- 
ney Dennis—first secretary of the Tra- 
velers; Edward R. (now deceased) and 
Kenneth H., one of the company’s out- 
standing producers and a perennial quali- 
filer to conventions. 
St. Louis Wertheimers 
In contrast to the usual procedure, 
Joseph Wertheimer, the son, was thé 
first to make a connection with the com- 
pany. He later caused his father, J. J. 
Wertheimer, to go into partnership with 
him. Wertheimer & Wertheimer is a 
valuable and loyal agency in St. Louis. 
The Thompsons of Detroit 
In 1873 a pioneer-spirited young man 
in Kalamazoo chose insurance as his 
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Charles W. Sudlow 







































— H. Hayes Henry C. Cleaveland 
- H. Cleaveland H.H. Cleaveland, Jr. 





life work. He was James W. Thompson 
and the company he chose was the Tra- 
velers, also a pioneer, and at that time 
less than ten years old. Half a century 
later, a huge celebration was held in De- 
troit in honor of Mr. Thompson’s fifty 
years of noteworthy service. Some thirty- 
five years ago he introduced his son, 
Walter Thompson, into his agency and 
some time later another son, Wilfred S. 
The two sons of this illustrious father 
are carrying on the business of the late 
James W. “Thompson. 
Four Walls 

The Walls Agency of Bedford, Ind., 
was started in 1876 by John Walls. 
Twenty years later his son, Hayden H., 
became head of the organization. Ten 
years more and grandsons, William L. 
and J. Frank Walls, entered the agency. 
The business has doubled and re-doubled 
until at present they are collecting over 
$11 per capita in premiums in their com- 
munity. 

“Uncle Henry” and Son 

Henry Tank, known as “Uncle Henry,” 
the popular assistant manager at Chicago 
has served the Travelers for a quarter 
of a century. His ability, personality and 
enthusiasm have long been an inspiration 
to his associates. His son, Edward S., 
after much special training is now group 
assistant in New York City . 

Norwood Started in a Drug Store 

Sept. 19, 1867, John K. Norwood 

founded his insurance agency. His an- 
nouncement read, “representing The Tra- 
velers, the oldest (then three years old) 
accident company in America;” his ad- 
dress “rear of Brigham’s drug store.” 
Two more generations have continued 
the business, Kendall S. Norwood, son 
of the founder and Merrill F. Norwood, 
grandson. 


Pearl and Sudlow 


William M. Pearl was editor of “The 
Record” (the predecessor of Protection) 
from 1875 to 1884. His son Frank 
joined the Travelers in 1880. 

George J. Sudlow began to represent 
the company in Philadelphia some two 
score years ago. His son, Charles W. 
Sudlow, joined him some time later. 

The sons of this pair of pioneer fathers 
are now representing the Travelers in 
Philadelphia as Pearl and Sudlow. 

Denniston & Son 

Some thirty years ago L. N. Denniston 
began the work of establishing for the 
Travelers the first insurance training 
school in the country. Nearly all of the 
branch office managers and their as- 
sistants now employed by the Travelers 
were trained during Mr. Denniston’s 


twenty-five years supervision of the de- 
partment of instruction. 


His son, Edwin 
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J. K. Blair 


Frank W. B. 


W. Y. Loughead Loughead 


M., after several years experience on 
branch office staffs, joined his father in 
the agency of Denniston & Son. 

The Leonards of New York 


Three generations of the Leonards 
have contributed over fifty-five years of 
representation in New York City. Wil- 
liam Leonard began in the early 70’s in 
the days when a business man of his 
standing wore a high silk hat to the of- 
fice. Charles T., his son took over the 
management in 1906, and was in turn 
joined by his son in 1924. Both Charles 
T. and H. V. have been active in mili- 
tary organizations. 

Four Generations 

The firm of Hayes & Cleaveland was 
started in 1886 in Rock Island, Ill. They 
accepted a Travelers contract as soon 
as the company was admitted to Illinois. 
William H. Hayes—great-grandfather ; 
Henry C. Cleaveland, grandfather; H. H. 
Cleaveland, father; and H. H. Cleave- 
land, Jr., son, served the company since 
that date. The two latter now conduct 
the agency. 

The Johnsons of New York 

No story of Travelers fathers and sons 
would be complete without mention of 
the Johnsons. One of the earliest rep- 
resentatives of the Travelers was R. M. 
Johnson, general agent for New York 
City. The office of Johnson and his 
partner, Fisher, was then located in the 
basement at the corner of Fulton and 


Broadway. Later they and their office 
furniture, including their base-burner 
stove, moved upstairs. One of the in- 


teresting sights seen from their office 
window was the burning of Barnum’s 
Museum, opposite them on Broadway. 
Mechanical aids for facilitating the han- 
dling of business were unknown. Elec- 
tric lights, telephones and typewriters 
had not come into use. When the first 
electric light was hung across Broadway 
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Milton H. Earl W. 
Diffenbaugh Diffenbaugh 
Clair B. Frances 
Diffenbaugh Diffenbaugh 


just above the Travelers office, traffic 
was tied up for some time by crowds 
who gathered to see that almost unbe- 
lievable demonstration. 

widely 
“Harry, ’ 


Harris 3rockway Johnson, 
known to the insurance world as 


joined his father in the Johnson agency 
in 1881. He was then eighteen years 
old. Born in 1863 at very nearly the 


same date on which the Travelers was 
chartered, he had grown up with the 
company, rising steadily in positions of 
responsibility. He is now advisory man- 
ager of the New York office at 55 John 
Street. He has seen at first hand and 
taken an important part in the growth of 
the Travelers from its humble beginnings 
to its present status as one of the great 
insurance organizations of the world. 


Remembers First Home Office 


Mr. Johnson’s first connection with the 
company may be said to antedate his of- 
cial employment, because when he was 
but two or three years old his picture 
was used as a decoration on the checks 
used to pay Travelers claims. He dis- 
tinctly recalls the first home office of the 
company, then occupying two parlors, 
opened into one room, in a building on 
Union Place, Hartford. He remembers 
picking fruit from trees growing not 
more than one hundred feet from the 
present home office 

During his long connection with the 
company he has personally known every 
official of its staff. When the Travelers 
began to write the first Liability Insur- 
ance Mr. Johnson had to sell the con- 
tracts, come back to the office and write 
them, collect the premiums and pay the 
claims. The first Liability policy written 
in 1889 he wrote in longhand. Incident- 
ally he must have done an excellent job 

(Continued on Page 100) 




















An early insurance office writing business for The Travelers 
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LINK AND AHEARN PROMOTED 





Made Vice-Presidents by Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity; Both With Company 
Since Its Inception 

Milton P. Link, manager, metropolitan 
department, and William J. Ahearn, gen- 
eral attorney, Great American Indem- 
nity, were promoted to be vice-presidents 
this week by the board of directors. Both 
have been with the company from its in- 
ception and their new appointments are 
to be considered as well merited promo- 
tions designed to strengthen the execu- 
tive staff of the organization. Vice- 
Presidents G. F. Michelbacher and Ed- 
ward C. Lunt will continue to occupy 
their present positions. 

Mr. Link, after some experience in 
general business, joined the Travelers, 
serving that company in several field ca- 
pacities and later becoming an agent. 
Thus he acquired practical acquaintance 
with production problems from the pro- 
ducer’s as well as the company’s view- 
point. Mr. Link as vice-president, will 
continue supervision of the Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity’s metropolitan branch 
office where he has produced excellent 
results both as to volume and loss ratio. 

Mr. Ahearn was formerly with the 
Royal Indemnity, having been in charge 
of its claim work at several points in the 
field and in the home office. In the Great 





Wins Hare & Chase Suit 


The National Surety has _ been 
awarded final decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the suit 
brought against it by Hare & Chase, 
Inc., of Philadelphia who claimed a 
liability under a bond on which it 
brought a suit for $3,300,000. The po- 
sition of the National Surety was 
vindicated by the decision of Judge 
Julian Mack in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District 
of New York in which he held in 
favor of the National and perma- 
nently enjoined Hare & Chase, Inc., 
from prosecuting its claim further in 
a court of law. 

Judge Mack’s decision was later af- 
firmed by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit. Hare & Chase, Inc., then ap- 
plied to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a writ of certiorari 
which was denied early this week 
thus finally terminating the litiga- 








tion in favor of the National Surety. 





American Indemnity he has administered 
the claim department. In his new ca- 
pacity he will retain general supervision 
over this department and will also as- 
sume duties of broader scope. 


Roeber Report 


(Continued from Page 93) 


by the Council for its jurisdictions will 
serve a valuable purpose to the carriers 
and the compensation business in gen- 
eral. 

He then told about the work this year 
in reducing the number of individual 
classifications in the basic manual in the 
interest of increased underwriting effi- 
ciency and decrease in the cost of sta- 
tistical work. “Many of the industries 
now represented by individual code num- 
bers,” he pointed out, “are similar to 
industries covered by other classifications 
both as respects operations and hazards 
and it is the opinion of many that a 
material reduction in the present mul- 
tiplicity of codes and rates is both prac- 
ticable and highly desirable.” The gen- 
eral review of the contracting classifica- 
tion schedules has been concluded and 
the most important changes become ef- 
fective December 31 and the manual 
committee is well advanced in it sreview 
of the manufacturing classification 
schedules. 

Discussing medical and hospital costs 
he said a special committee of respons- 
ible claim executives of eight companies 
is now studying the situation, seeking to 
get at the reasons for the ever increas- 








No FEATURE of a surety or insurance contract 


should be so compelling to the buyer as the charac- 


ter of the company back of it. 


“According to Webster's definition, the character 
of a firm is its individuality, ‘especially as dis- 
tinguished by moral excellence.’ The character of 
a company should transcend cost and other fleeting 
persuasions offered by those not possessing it. 


“Character is all embracing. 


It is only gained by a 


gently. 


high sense of integrity and a full knowledge of how 
to perform efficiently, sympathetically and intelli- 


“The FaD is a company of character. It distinguishes 
the agent representing it. 
pride and assurance in offering its contracts.// 


UE Harring bey, 


Spratlin, Harrington & Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. 


It affords us a sense of 
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ing medical costs country-wide. A sy. 
vey of eight typical centers has beep 
made and it is expected that a report 
will shortly be made suggesting ways for 
curbing the increase and perhaps actually 
reducing current medical and hospital 
expenditures. 

A committee of claim executives has 
also given attention to standardization 
of claim forms so as to develop greater 
uniformity as respects the forms and 
procedure followed by the several jn- 
dustrial boards and commissions in com- 
pensation claim administration. Not 
only was a surprising lack of uniformity 
shown in the nature and number of 
forms used but it was found that the 
nearly 400 different forms in use printed 
on paper of seventeen different colors 
and shades could be reduced to five com. 
posite forms. Mr. Roeber was glad to 
say that these five forms were approved 
by the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions with only minor changes. 

The work of tabulating 1932 national 
pure premium revision has been com- 
pleted and Mr. Roeber said a bound vol- 
ume containing the new experience coy- 
ering policy years 1925 to 1929 inclusive 
would be distributed to Council members, 
He pointed out that the experience jis 
shown for each classification by policy 
year for all states combined instead of 
for each classification by state for the 
five policy years combined as _hereto- 
fore. Thus it will be possible to ob- 
serve trend in the selection of national 
pure premiums. 

Taking up bureau administration work 
Mr. Roeber’s report embraced the expe- 
rience rating plan on small risks which 
had been tabled by the actuarial com- 
mittee; interstate rating which was dis- 
continued on July 1, 1932; schedule rat- 
ing which has been somewhat restricted; 
classification inspections which he felt 
to be helpful to the carriers in providing 
the proper classification treatment, prob- 
able payroll, and similar considerations; 
the discontinuance of the automatic pro- 
mulgation notice and the substitution of 
the form of notice to be included in the 
carriers’ risk folders which has _ been 
found satisfactory to the carriers. Last- 
ly he called attention to the Louisiana 
individual risk rating plan saying that 
only fourteen risks in 1932 had_ been 
treated under this plan, and to the vol- 
untary plan for insuring undesirable 
risks, subscribed to first in Georgia and 
then extended to Missouri and Vermont. 


SURETIES LOSE TEST CASE 








Pa. Supreme Court Holds Them Liable 
for State Funds on Deposit in Banks; 
Two Judges Give Opinions 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
this week handed down an opinion to the 
effect that surety companies are liable 
for indemnification of state funds on de- 
posit in operating and closed banks ir- 
respective of cancellation notices. This 
decision, made by Justice Simpson and 
concurred in by Justice Maxey in a sep- 
arate opinion, affirms the action of the 
Dauphin county court where three surety 
companies had filed a test suit on their 
right to cancel surety bonds by giving 
thirty days’ notice to the commonwealth 
to proceed to collect. These companies 
were the National Surety, Maryland Cas- 
ualty and Union Indemnity. 

In his opinion Justice Simpson held: 
“If the surety companies could force the 
commonwealth to proceed at once (de- 
mand moneys on deposit within thirty 
days) such banks would cease to func- 
tion in times like these.” And in his sup- 
plemental opinion Justice Maxey said: 
“Surety companies must accept burdens 
as well as the benefits of their business.” 

The test case arose out of a contro- 
versy between state officials last year in 
which Governor Pinchot and State Treas- 
urer Edward Martin disagreed over the 
state’s policy in connection with surety 
bonds on state funds in closed banks. 
Gov. Pinchot criticized an agreement he 
said Martin had made to have the state 
exercise its preferred claim on such de- 
posits. Later the agreement was disre- 

garded and the commonwealth proceeded 
to make its claims on the bonding com- 
panies. 
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CASUALTY’S LEADING PACIFICATOR 


John S. Turn, Vice-President and Greater New York Manager of Etna Life, Has 
Brought Insurance Fraternity Closer Together in a Number of Cities; A Man 
Who Can Practice as Well as Preach Ethics 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


In one of the most highly competitive 
fields in the business world—that of cas- 
ualty insurance—John S. Turn can feel 
after nearly forty years of work that he 
has succeeded without making enemies. 
He can go back to any city in which 
he has held an insurance post and know 
that he is among friends. He has left 
each of those cities knowing that there 
is a closer co-operation among the in- 
surance fraternity than before he came. 
In pouring oil over troubled waters, in 
waving the olive branch, in easing fric- 
tions, in making friends, he has beer 
a master craftsman. He is probably the 
outstanding pacificator of the insurance 
business. In brief, there is no more be- 
loved man in the casualty field than John 
S. Turn, vice-president and Greater New 
York, general manager of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies. 

Run down the long list of his activi- 
ties and it will be noted that he has 
gladly played an energetic part in every 
movement seeking to put the business on 
a higher ethical plane. He was the guid- 
ing spirit behind the formation of the 
Casualty Managers’ Luncheon Club of 
New York and is now chairman of its 
contact committee with insurance bro- 
kers and of its committee working with 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters for standardized policy 
contracts. Mr. Turn has been one of 
the main supports of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of New York; is now serving on 
its executive committee. Its leaders 
(among them L. A. Wallace, partner in 
Johnson & Higgins) appreciate his loyal 
interest, particularly the fact that de- 
spite the many demands upon his time 
he never misses one of their meetings. 


Latest Activity 


At present Mr. Turn is a member of 
the committee of the Casualty Managers 
at work upon the proposed plan for an 
interchange of credit information which 
will be a big step forward. He is one 
of the representatives of the casualty 
companies on the Central Bureau; chair- 
man of the library committee of the In- 
surance Society of New York and a 
member of its board of governors; also 
on the board of governors of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America. He has held 
the presidency of the Casualty & Surety 
Club and the Drug & Chemical Club, 
being now a governor of the latter club. 
In addition to all of these Mr. Turn is 
on the executive and insurance commit- 
tees of the New York Board of Trade 
& Transportation. 

Mr. Turn’s participation in confer- 
ences with brokers is welcomed because 
they know they can count upon his cor- 
diality and understanding of their prob- 
lems; that their arguments will be heard 
by him with an open mind. One promi- 
nent broker, Floyd R. DuBois of Frank 
& DuBois, points out in this connection 
that the companies recognize Mr. Turn’s 
value as a negotiator and, therefore, al- 
ways make him a member of every com- 
mittee set up to deal with conflicting in- 
terests. In many years of friendly bat- 
tling with him Mr. DuBois has never 
known John S. Turn to show an irritated 
or arbitrary attitude although he will ar- 
gue forcibly but courteously for the com- 
panies’ side of the case. When the ses- 
sion is over Mr. DuBois says that “We 
usually have the feeling that we are all 
working for the best interests of the 


business as we see them, and that our 
differences are only as to unsurmount- 
able details.” 
A Tribute From William Schiff 

This same feeling is reflected in the 
tribute paid to Mr. Turn a few weeks 
ago by William Schiff, president, Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of New York, 
who, after pointing to his keen judg- 
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ment and broad vision, said that the de- 
lightful personality and consideration of 
others shown by Mr. Turn lifted meet- 
ings in which he participated out of the 


routine of ordinary affairs. From the 
personal side Mr. Schiff expressed his 
admiration for Mr. Turn for his coura- 
geous bearing in the loss of his son dur- 
ing the war. 

Indicative of the confidence reposed in 
Mr. Turn companies competing with his 
own have for years sought his advice 
when in search of a man for a re- 
sponsible post. Mr. Turn takes a broad 
gauged viewpoint when such requests 
are made, does his best to help, believ- 
ing that his own organization and the 
business as a whole is being served with 
men of integrity in important jobs. 

Never Plays a Lone Hand 


It has been said that the role Mr. 
Turn likes best to take is that of peace 
maker or conciliator if a storm is brew- 
ing. That is true up to a certain point 
but he much prefers to soften disagree- 
ments before they develop into quarrels. 
To his credit he has never played a lone 
hand. He both preaches and practices 
co-operation. Mr. Turn also gets far 
more satisfaction out of sitting at a 
round table with many men working out 
a problem than in sitting across a square 
table from one man in the role of op- 
ponent. 

Undoubtedly, this was what prompted 
his leadership in the formation of the 
Casualty Managers Luncheon Club. He 
felt that the many metropolitan prob- 
lems coming up all the time could be 
much better handled if managers were 
on friendly terms with one another. The 
wisdom of this is borne out by the better 
understanding between companies which 


now exists along William Street. 

One of the most important commit- 
tees of the Casualty Managers is its con- 
tact committee. Mr. Turn is its chair- 
man, Any grievances which a brokers’ 
association may have are relayed by its 
own contact body to the managers’ group 
on which are represented in addition to 
Mr. Turn: Floyd Dull, Continental Cas- 
ualty; John H. Grady, General Accident; 
E. R. Lewis, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America, and Milton J. Link, 
Great American Indemnity. It has been 
gratifying to Mr. Turn to have almost 
daily evidences of confidence shown by 
brokers in bringing their problems be- 
fore this committee. The main thing is 
to consider them with fairness and Mr. 
Turn, both as committee chairman and 
as an individual, has insisted upon this 
procedure. 

It is this sense of fairness that has 
won for Mr. Turn the wholehearted re- 
spect of his own organization. Up to a 
certain point he is an easy boss, but as 
an Aetna executive once remarked: “His 
is the steel hand clothed in the velvet 
glove.” 

His Organizing Ability 

A review of Mr. Turn’s career before 
coming to New York shows constant evi- 
dence of his ability as an organizer. At 
the start of his career in 1895 he was 
the first producer in Scranton, Pa., to 
make a specialty of casualty insurance. 
His company then was the United States 
Casualty. Soon he was sent to Buffalo 
as resident manager and did such good 
work that in 1903 the Travelers selected 
him to open its first branch office in that 
city. His cashier at the time was W. C. 
Billings, now Fidelity & Casualty vice- 
president, whom he later promoted to be 
special agent. 

A year later the Travelers asked him 
to organize the St. Louis branch office 
and one of his special agents there was 
none other than H. H. Armstrong, now 
vice-president of the company, who was 
later promoted to be Indianapolis man- 
ager. The year 1909 found Mr. Turn in 
Cleveland where the already established 
branch was sorely in need of revitaliza- 
tion. To put this branch on its feet meant 
plenty of hard plugging but Mr. Turn 
was equal to the task. Looking back 
now he calls this assignment the most 
difficult he ever undertook. But even 
at that he found time to aid in the or- 
ganization of the Ohio Insurance Fed- 
eration and to help form a weekly lunch- 
eon club of managers and general agents 
which proved of great benefit to all. 

It is interesting that Floyd N. Dull, 
Continental Casualty vice-president in 
New York and now one of Mr. Turn’s 
close friends here, succeeded him in 
Cleveland. Transferred by the Travelers 
from Detroit Mr. Dull arrived too late 
to meet his predecessor but found that 
every employe and agent of the company 
in Cleveland and northern Ohio had an 
intense liking and respect for Mr. Turn. 


Selected for Big Aetna Post 

In 1913 Mr. Turn accepted the invita- 
tion of the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Companies to become its Philadelphia 
branch manager. As in previous posts 
he found himself up against a more or 
less stagnant production situation. In 
four years’ time Philadelphia premiums 
had increased from $146,000 annually to 
a million. It was a splendid piece of 


work. The Actna Life’s prestige was 
considerably enhanced and Mr. Turn won 
for himself a host of new friends and 
more popularity. 

When it was learned that Philadelphia 
was to lose Mr. Turn there were keen 
regrets because he had been active in 
sO many organizations there including 
the Insurance Federation which he 
helped to form. It was inevitable, how- 
ever, that he should be selected by the 
Aetna Life for its New York post. When 
he took office as secretary and general 
manager a big dinner was staged in his 
honor attended by branch and home of- 
fice officials. Everyone looked to him to 
strengthen the Aetna’s position in the 
metropolitan area and he did not dis- 
appoint. The larger field, greater con- 
tact opportunities, weightier problems of 
the “center of insurance” were waiting 
for a man of his type. 

His One Ambition 

On a recent visit with Mr. Turn in 
his 100 William Street offices the writer 
was impressed by his sincere statement 
that “when it came his time to step out 
of active harness” he hoped his associates 
and competitors would say of him that 
he had been of benefit to the business 
as a whole. Although he has spent fif- 
teen years in New York, nothing gives 
him more satisfaction than to know that 
he can go back to any of the cities where 
he was previously stationed and be cer- 
tain of a warm welcome from both 
friends and competitors. 

The esteem in which he is held by 
the Aetna home office is best summed up 
by Vice-President W. L. Mooney who 
says: 

“I think there is no man in the busi- 
ness who has more friends, and whose 
friends are his because of his fairness, 
his tolerance, his knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and ability to get along with agents, 
brokers and other company men, all of 
whom respect him and many of whom 
are exceedingly fond of him.” 





CHRISTMAS PARTY DEC. 15 





Casualty & Surety Club Members Prom- 
ised Evening of Fine Entertainment by 
J. W. Conklin, Committee Chairman 


Plans are completed for the annual 
dinner and Christmas party of the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Club of New York which 
will be held in the Hotel Astor Decem- 
ber 15. Joseph W. Conklin, U. S. F. & 
G., who is entertainment committee 
chairman, advised club members this 
week that “the finest entertainment pro- 
gram ever presented has been arranged” 
with ten headline numbers and a revue 
number from one of the Broadway 
shows. Edward R. Lewis, U. S. F. & G. 
vice-president, as president of the club 
will be the toastmaster but there will be 
no speech-making. 





NAT’L BUREAU CONTRIBUTION 

Employes of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters have 
contributed $3,300 to the Emergency Un- 
employment Relief Fund in New York 
City. The contribution, representing two 
and one half days’ salary per individual, 
was unanimously voted at a recent mceet- 
ing of the Bureau’s entire personnel. It 
will be credited as part of the New York 
casualty and surety divis'on’s efforts in 
the 1932 drive. 
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Re-elect H.H. Wadsworth 

Federation President 
JONES REPORTS ON FINANCES 
Organization in Good Financial Shape; 


Prepared to Meet Strenuous 
Legislative Year in 1933 





Harry H. Wadsworth of Syracuse, 
president of the Insurance Federation of 
America, Inc., for the past two years, 
and his supporting vice-presidents were 
re-elected for the new year at the an- 


nual meeting held on Monday at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. The 
only change in the board of trustees was 
the election of Charles L. Gandy of Bir- 
mingham, president, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, to succeed 
Percy H. Goodwin, past president of the 
association. On the advisory committee, 
Edson S. Lott, president, United States 
Casualty, who served last year as vice- 
president, replaced W. G. Curtis, presi- 
dent, National Casualty. William Bro- 
smith, Travelers, continues as chairman 
of this committee. Secretary John T. 
Hutchinson, whose annual report is pre- 
sented on another page, was re-elected 
as was Treasurer John W. Morrison. 

A feature of the meeting was the re- 
port by F. Robertson Jones as chairman 
of the finance committee, who pointed 
out that the Federation had kept within 
its estimated operating cost of $18,000 
during the past year; in fact, there was 
a cash balance in the bank when the 
books closed on November 30. Mr. Jones 
felt that economies could be effected in 
the coming year, such as reduction in 
overhead expenses, that could not be 
taken advantage of last year. He was 
strongly of the opinion that the Federa- 
tion movement is a valuable asset to the 
business which, he stressed, * ‘should be 
and must be preserved.” Although a 
critical legislative year looms up for 1933 
with forty-three legislatures in session 
Mr. Jones was confident that problems 
arising out of them would be met as 
they have been in previous years. For 
one thing he is not worried about 
compulsory automobile measures crop- 
ping up. 

State Reports Heard 


John W. Downs, counsel and general 
manager, Massachusetts Federation, 
stressed in his report that the sentiment 
for the repeal of the Bay State compul- 
sory law is gaining headway among other 
than insurance men. He indicated that 
a financial responsibility measure as a 
substitute for it would be filed by the 
state chamber of commerce with the 
1933 legislature. Although he saw a 
strenuous year ahead from many angles 
he felt that his organization was ready 
to meet it. 

A. C. Tobias, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the new South Carolina 
federation, the next speaker, expressed 
his appreciation of the co-operation 
given by Secretary Hutchinson during 
the year. It was pointed out that this 
state unit was prepared to cope with 
whatever may confront it at the regular 
legislative session convening in January. 
Mr. Tobias, who is also local counsel of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, foresaw further at- 
tempts to tax the companies unfairly, 
pointing out in this connection that cur- 
rent legislation had raised to 5 1/10% 
of premiums the taxes paid by fire com- 
= in his state. The only reason for 

he said, was that the companies had 
he premium income and the state wanted 
the money. 

Thomas B. Donaldson, Eagle Fire as- 
sociate manager, spe aking for the Penn- 
sylvania federation pointed to the suc- 
cessful local rallies which have been held 
this year in that state. Speaking of the 
Federation movement as a whole he ex- 
pressed the hope that it would continue 
as a self-supporting organization, non- 
partisan and non-political in its interests. 

No presidential report was made by 
Mr. Wadsworth but informally he ex- 
pressed his pleasure over the loyalty 
shown by those attending the meeting. 


T. Y. Beams Lectures 
On Compensation Laws 


IN ROYAL-EAGLE IND. SERIES 





Points to Progress Since First Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act; His Slant 
On Small Risk Situation 





T. Y. Beams, liability department super- 
intendent of the Royal Indemnity, dem- 
onstrated his ability to present in a 
human interest fashion tHe highly tech- 
nical subject of workmen’s compensation 
insurance when he held the interest of 
a crowd of more than 300 who attended 
the sixth of a series of lectures last 
Thursday evening given under the aus- 
pices of the Royal and Eagle Indemnity 
Companies for the benefit of metropoli- 
tan producers and home office represen- 
tatives. The success of these lectures 
has far exceeded the hopes of their 
sponsors and the large attendance at 
each meeting has indicated conclusively 
the desire for a greater knowledge of 
the casualty business. 

Asking his audience to take a trip with 
him back to days when workmen’s com- 
pensation and even employers’ liability 
laws were unknown and undreamed of, 
Mr. Beams started off by telling about 
that memorable day in 1837 when Lord 
Abinger of England rendered his famous 
and far-reaching decision in the case of 
Priestly v. Fowler which introduced into 
the common law the defenses of “as- 
sumption of risk” and “fellow servant’s 
fault” peculiar to the relationship of 
master and servant, employer and em- 


ploye. “Records prior to 1837 do not dis- 
close any cases on the liability of a mas- 
ter to his servant,” the speaker said, 
“and the law of negligence was applied 
only as between the master and third 


parties to whom he was liable for in- 
juries caused by his own or his serv- 
ant’s negligence.” 


First Law Passed in Alabama in 1885 


Mr. Beams told how the failure of the 
common law to meet growing conditions 
resulted in the enactment of employers’ 
liability laws, the first of such acts in 
this country being passed by Alabama 
in 1885 followed by Massachusetts in 
1887. The first New York law became 
effective in 1902. The Massachusetts act, 
he observed, was patterned after the 
English employers’ liability act of 1880. 
He cited that the effect of such laws was 
to place additional responsibilities upon 
employers and to give the employe a 
greater opportunity to collect damages 
for injuries he might sustain; that em- 
ployers were required to furnish reason- 
ably safe, light and sanitary workplaces 
and when this was not done the assump- 
tion of risk defense was abrogated. Fur- 
ther, in certain states the defense of 
contributory negligence was modified by 
establishing the principle of comparative 
negligence. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Message 


By 1908 Mr. Beams pointed out that 
all the great industrial countries, except- 
ing our own, had recognized the greater 
justice and ‘propriety of the compensa- 
tion doctrine and had substituted work- 
men’s compensation legislation for em- 
ployers’ liability. He called attention to 
a presidential message by the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on January 31, 1908, in 
which it was urged that a comprehensive 
act should be passed providing for com- 
pensation by the Government to all em- 
ployes injured in its service. Mr. Roose- 
velt considered it an outrage that ‘ ‘under 
the present law an injured workman in 
the employment of the government has 
no remedy and the entire burden of the 
accident falls on the helpless man, his 
wife and young children.” He had said 
further: “It is a matter of humiliation 
to the nation that there should not be 
on our statute books provision to meet 
and partially atone for cruel misfortune 
when it comes upon a man through no 
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first aid for the motorist 


There is a slogan about insurance that “It is better to have 


it and not need it than to need it and not have it.” 


The same 


thought applies to a First-Aid Kit for the car. 


While you may never have use for such a kit—and we hope 
you won't—it is a mighty good thing to have in an emergency, 
for serious consequences can often be prevented by the prompt 
administration of first-aid. Such kits can be purchased at all 


drug stores at very reasonable cost. 


without one. 


No car should be 
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fault of his own while faithfully serving 
the public. . . . The same broad prin 
ciple which should apply to the govern 
ment should ultimately be made ap 
plicable to all private employers. Where 
the states alone have the power they 
should enact the laws.” 


The progress made in compensation 
law enactment since then was indicated 
by Mr. Beams when he said that at pres- 
ent Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi and 
South Carolina are the only states not 
having such laws on their statute books. 
He then observed: 


“What a variety of laws we have and 
how radically they differ. We have elec- 
tive and compulsory laws, high benefit 
and low benefit laws, laws covering all 
employments and those covering only 
hazardous employment, laws requiring 
employers to insure and laws without in- 
surance requirements; laws requiring 
monopolistic state funds, laws creating 
state funds to compete with private car- 
riers and laws without state funds. The 
language of some laws is clear and defi- 
nite but other laws contain provisions 
quite as ambiguous as the provisions of 
this law which was passed in some un- 
heard of city by some unfamed law- 
makers: ‘When two trains on different 
railroads approach the same crossing at 
grade, both trains shall come to a full 
stop and neither shall proceed until the 
other has passed by.’” 


Discusses Small Risk Problem 


Before closing his lecture Mr. Beams 
gave out a few thoughts on the trouble- 
some small risk problem, pointing out 
that the poor experience in the handling 
of compensation risks with premiums of 
less than $500 had been one of the major 
factors responsible for the tremendous 
underwriting losses stock companies have 
sustained on their business. He em- 
phasized: 

“The situation cannot continue. What 
are we (companies and producers) going 
to do about it? Should we adopt a pol- 
icy fee, part payable to the company and 
part payable to the producer? Should 
we increase loss and expense constants 
and make renewed efforts to have them 
adopted in states where previous efforts 
have been unsuccessful? As an offset 
to constants and/or fees should we make 
proportionate reduction in rates, han- 
dling expenses and production costs to 
the end that relief may be had on the 
larger risks? What do you think of the 
plan now in use in several states of al- 
lowing a return premium of 12%% of 
that portion.of the earned premium which 
is in excess of $1,000 which return pre- 
mium is offset by a reduction in produc- 
tion and handling charges of 124%4%? 

“If we are to improve conditions we 
must recognize their existence. It is 
more than evident that we must increase 
our percentage of large risks and it is 
quite apparent that something must be 
done to attract such risks. The whole 
picture surrounding the writing of com- 
pensation insurance is full of gloom and 
misgivings. Admitted we must keep our 
percentage of compensation business in 
line. I think the best way to do this is 
not to adopt the extremely ruthless pol- 
icy which some advocate but to develop 
a sufficient volume of business on more 
favorable collateral lines to reduce the 
percentage of compensation business 
without seriously undermining the vol- 
ume of compensation premiums. More- 
over, I know a company can stand a 
higher percentage of compensation pre- 
miums if it writes more large and less 
small risks.” 





MAKE R. C. MOCHWART MANAGER 


Russell C. Mochwart, who has been 
acting ert of the Portland, Me., 
branch of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters since Au- 
gust 1, has been named permanent man- 
ager there. Mr. Mochwart joined the 
National Bureau in 1927 as a compen- 
sation inspector in Maryland and was 
transferred two years later to the com- 
pensation and liability department in 
New York under Manager Milton Acker, 
A native of Indiana, he was educated 
at Indiana University. 
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Foreign Travel—Medical and Surgical 
Reimbursement 


Automobile Personal Accident 


BURGLARY and THEFT 


Residence—Burglary, Theft and Larceny 
Personal Hold-up 

Mercantile Open Stock 

Mercantile Safe 

Paymaster Robbery 

Messenger Robbery 

Office and Store Robbery 

Bank Burglary and Robbery 
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The War Against Fraudulent Claims 


By William P. Cavanaugh 


Manager, Claim Department, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters 


The criminal mind, whatever else may 
be said of it, is active. It is always on 
the alert, seeking to discover some means 
of turning to its own account every hu- 
man condition which may develop in 
modern life. Casualty insurance, which 
is a young institution comparatively, 
seemed early to offer unusual opportun- 
ities for the crook. Parenthetically it 
may be said that these opportunities are 
becoming fewer and fewer as time goes 
on; but there was a chance it was 
thought, and the swindler tried to take 
it. 

Casualty insurance, as everyone knows, 
is that field of insurance which provides 
indemnity for losses arising out of the 
insured’s legal liability for the safety and 
well-being of the persons and property 
of others and for certain specified loss- 
es arising out of accidents to the person 
or to property of the insured. With the 
advent of laws compelling protection for 
the injured, and with the development of 
the self-protection thought in the public 
mind, the criminal early visioned easy 
money from automobile, owners’ land- 
lords’ and tenants’, hotels, office build- 
ings, and department store insurance. 

War From the Start 


From the first day this plan was con- 
ceived there was a war between the com- 
panies seeking to protect their resources 
for the benefit of the honest assured and 
those who were trying to deplete the 
treasuries by dishonest means. In the 
conduct of this war many ingenious 
plans have been developed to create ac- 
cidents upon which claims might be bas- 
ed, and in early years there is no doubt 
that such activities met with considerable 
success. Clever individuals working in 
conjunction with crooked lawyers and 
doctors devised almost fool-proof schem- 
es in the pursuit of their hazardous oc- 
cupation. The qualifier “almost” means 
that sooner or later they were brought 
to book. 

How much money actually has been 
obtained by the crooked claimant cannot 
be set down with any degree of accur- 
acy. In Massachusetts, for instance, it 
was said that out of 62,000 automobile 
claims filed in that state, where there 
is a compulsory insurance law, in 1930, 
18,000 were fraudulent. The survey of con- 
ditions in an Ohio city, by a citizens 
committee, expressed the opinion that 
twenty-six per cent of the automobile 
damage claims in that community in 1929 
were groundless. In addition, undoubted- 
ly in almost every city and town of the 
country the proportion of unjust, if not 
fraudulent, claims has been very high. 

Nat'l Bureau Takes Action 


In 1928 the large casualty companies 
allied in the National Bureau of Casual- 
ty & Surety Underwriters, realizing this 
wide-spread condition, established a claim 


department. This department had as its 
principal object: 

“To inaugurate a service whereby the com- 
panies of the National Bureau would have use 
of a clearing house in which to file suspicious 
claims so that a vigorous prosecution would be 
instituted to counteract dishonest claimants, and 
to expose unethical practices whether by pro- 
fessional of lay-men, without fear or favor.” 

Also it may be added, a high purpose 
of the department was: 

“To co-operate with representatives of com- 
panies of the National Bureau in all movements 
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having to do with equitable rights and practices 
for the further protection of its policyholders.” 


Following out this plan of action the 
claim department instituted an informa- 
tion service, through which the compan- 
ies are constantly advised of suspicious 
claimants, with detailed data on the 
cause of the claim, descriptions of the 
individuals involved, and _ their photo- 
graphs where obtainable. Through this 
medium the companies can check for du- 
plication, and likewise refrain from pay- 
ments on claims tinged with dishonesty. 

From small beginnings, this informa- 
tion service has spread until today it is 
able to distribute to its subscribers thou- 
sands of reports of suspicious claimants 
in the course of a year. One of the re- 
sults has been that it has enabled the 
companies to pick out the sore spots 
of the country. This has permitted im- 
mediate concentration on these particu- 
lar locations, and in several notable in- 
stances in Massachusetts, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Albany, Syracuse, New Jersey, 
and St. Louis communities it has result- 
ed in arrest and prosecution of the more 
flagrant offenders. In other sections, at- 
torneys have been disbarred for unethi- 
cal practices and physicians have been 
hauled before their associations. At the 
present moment many investigations are 
under way in various parts of the coun- 
try, all of which are establishing the fact 
that the claim crook cannot get away 
with it. 

Index Bureaus Being Established 

In order further to develop a barri- 
cade against claim frauds, index bureaus 
are being established at certain strategic 
points throughout the country. These are 
either in addition to those which have 
been already established by railroads and 


public utility companies or are supple- 
mental to them. They are designed as 
centres to which every company subject 
to fraudulent personal claims, can send 
their information. This in turn can be 
sent to the clearing house of the Na- 
tional Bureau, where each is classified 
and analyzed. 

The result is that if John Doe or Mrs. 
John Doe jointly or separately fall in a 
San Francisco department store and dis- 
locate an ankle or wrist, and subsequent- 
ly another person answering to the same 
description has the mishap in Utah or 
Kansas City, those facts are likely to get 
together in the clearing house, and the 
companies warned thereby. 

If two or three men and a woman us- 
ing certain makes of cars had accidents 
in various cities, one after the other, from 
which they obtained money, it is always 
certain that their descriptions will meet 
at the clearing house. 


One of the great aids to the discovery 
of these frauds is that each man must 
operate along the same general lines in 
every community he visits. In many cas- 
es one or more of these men have cer- 
tain assets in the shape of scars from 
old wounds or disabilities from ancient 
fractures which they capitalize repeated- 
ly in their work. One man with a trick 
wrist is supposed to have been paid on 
at least 500 claims before the claim de- 
partment was organized. He would tie 
a rubber band above his elbow, shutting 
off circulation which would swell his arm, 
and then after he had thrown his wrist 
out of joint, he could have a fall in a 
hotel, theatre, office building or depart- 
ment store. Usually he collected, but 
when these claims met at the clearing 
house, his career was ended, and he went 
up for several years. 

Man With “Lon Chaney” Back 

There was the case of a man in Brook- 
lyn. He had a “Lon Chaney” back. He 
could dislocate his vertebrae in some way 
that would fool a physician. This man 
operating with confederates would claim 
to have been struck by a car. It would 
appear that his back had been broken. 
After several companies had described 
him and his disability, a scheme was un- 
covered which had brought this actor 
some thousands of dollars. The man is 
now a fugitive from justice. 

All such claims flow into the National 
Bureau through the index bureaus or 
directly from the companiés’ claim de- 
partments. Warnings go out immediately 
after evidence of fraud has been obtain- 
ed. The claim departments are on their 
guard. The culprits are arrested. At this 
moment east of the Mississippi there are 
probably more than 125 persons either 
in jail or on bail awaiting trail on charges 
of fraud. 


There will be more of them when the 
index bureau plan has been further de- 
veloped. It is expected within the next 
few months announcement will be made 
of the establishment of these bureaus 
in some of the largest cities of the coun- 
try in which many organizations will 
participate. 

Augmenting the service of the index 
bureaus are the associations of claim 
men which are being formed throughout 
the country. These are local organiza- 
tions of the men who stand between the 
companies and the fraudulent claimants. 
They meet at regular intervals, exchange 
information and agree on general poli- 
cies. They are invaluable to prosecutors 


when unusual conditions have been un- 
covered in a community. 
Arbitration Activity 

However, the clearing house, the index 
bureaus, and the claim associations do 
not take up all of the time of the claim 
department of the National Bureau. A 
year ago it was decided that one of the 
duties of the department was to bring 
the medical profession into closer co- 
operation with the companies, particu- 
larly with reference to workmen’s com- 
pensation. The matters of doctors’ fees 
was too troublesome to the companies. 
The fees not only varied with the im- 
portance of the case, but with the dis- 
position of the doctor himself. 

In order to straighten this out an ar- 
bitration system has been set up between 
physicians and the companies. The arbi- 
trators are composed of representatives 
of the County Medical Societies and the 
companies’ physicians. In New York 
City these arbitrations are held at the 
National Bureau, and hundreds of cases 
have been amicably settled within the 
year the arbitration system has been in 
force. The idea is being extended to 
other large sections. It is interesting to 
know that not a single decision of the 
arbitrators has ever been questioned. 

It is of vast importance to the insured 
public that it be protected from the con- 
sequences of criminal attack upon the 
companies in the matter of claims. The 
insured public itself is responsible for 
the rates it pays to the casualty compan- 
ies. If the public either condones frau- 
dulent claim practices or excessive and 
unjust jury verdicts, it must pay in in- 
creased rates. The claim department of 
the National Bureau never settles a 
claim, never pays out a dollar or takes 
in a dollar on that account; its whole 
purpose is to aid the companies in fight- 
ing the criminal army in which the public 
will reap the reward. 


Father & Son 


(Continued from Page 95) 
because this risk has always remained 
and still is, on the books of the Travel- 
ers. Few men have had such an oppor- 
tunity to take part in the development 
of our business. 

Many More 

There are the Archers, father and son, 
of Baltimore; the Howards (father and 
two sons, of Hartford; the Weedons, 
father and son, of Baltimore; the Har- 
shaws, father and sons of Grove City. 
Pa.; the Tomlinsons, father and son, of 
Minneapolis and the Tomlinsons, fath- 
er and son, of Elmira, N. Y.; the Lewises 
of Plattsburgh, N. Y.; the Walkers of 
Northampton; the McCreights of Okla- 
homa City; the Shallbergs of Moline, 
Ill.; the Goldbergs of Brooklyn; the 
Wards of Jacksonville, Ill.; the Richard- 
sons of Attleboro, Mass.; the Scotts of 
Emporia; the Watkins of Cleveland; the 
Bensdorfs of Memphis; the Bartholo- 
mays of Chicago; the Tenants of Chi- 
cago and many, many more. ; 

This succession of father and son is 
a high tribute to the insurance business 
as it is also to the company they choose 
to represent. 


A man is known by the Company 
he keeps 

A company is known by the man 
it keeps. 
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Whict would you take... 


1% or 100% cut in salary ? 


Despite the inconveniences and readjustments made necessary by de- 
creases in salary or income, these difficulties are insignificant compared to a 
one hundred per cent cut caused by disabling accidental injury. 

It is not difficult to point out to Accident prospects that it is much wiser 
to accept a voluntary one per cent cut and utilize this money to purchase 


a Travelers Accident policy. This method precludes the danger of risking a one 


hundred per cent involuntary cut that usually follows an accidental injury. 


MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS » » » 
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The Travelers Insurance Company The Travelers Indemnity Company The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
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The American Surety and Its 


Company Has Forty Branch Offices and 18,000 Local Representatives; Net 
Premium Income Since Organization $173,204,903; Careers of Executives 
F. W. Lafrentz, R. R. Brown, Arthur F. Lafrentz, William E. McKell, 
Richard Deming, and W. M. Tomlins, Jr. 


The American Surety Co. began busi- 
ness on April 14; 1884, at 100 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., in the old Guernsey 
Building on the site of the present Law- 
yers Title & Trust Company building. At 
that time there were no skyscrapers on 
Broadway. The American Surety Com- 
pany was one of the pioneers in the 
surety business in the United States and, 
in fact, was the second company to write 
this class of business. In the beginning 
the company entered into a vigorous 
campaign for business and issued many 
fidelity bonds for banks, railroads and in- 
surance companies. It also began in a 
limited way to execute bonds for admin- 
istrators, executors and guardians and 
bonds in judicial proceedings. It next 
entered the contract bond field and later 
broadened its scope to other kinds of 
surety bonds. 

In 1892 the company purchased prop- 
erty at 100-102 Broadway which was then 
owned by the Continental Fire Insur- 
ance Co. The old buildings on this site 
were demolished and the American 
Surety Co. erected a twenty-one story 
office building, one of the first skyscrap- 
ers in New York City. In addition to 
space in its own building, the company 
occupied a considerable portion of the 
old Schermerhorn Building adjoining it 
on the south and east, and which it had 
leased from the Astor Estate for a term 
of ninety-nine years. In September, 1919, 
the company purchased the fee of the 
Astor property mentioned. It sold the 
Wall Street wing and demolished the old 
buildings on the Broadway and Pine 
Street tracts, erecting in their place a 
twenty-three story addition to the Amer- 
ican Surety building which itself was 
entirely remodeled within from cellar to 
roof. The American Surety Co. building 
occupies one of the most valuable sites 
in New York City. Situated in the heart 
of the financial district it is one of the 
most imposing structures in lower Man- 
hattan because of its beautiful granite 
construction. The company uses five 
floors for its own use and all other space 
is leased. The company carries the 
building in its financial statement at 
$8,300,000. The building is unencumbered. 

During the life of the company it has 
enjoyed a net premium income of $173,- 
204,903.39. Its net losses were $51,214,- 
463.52 and its expenses were $103,075,- 
353.29, leaving an excess from underwrit- 
ing, subject to reserves, of $18,915,086.58, 
which is equivalent to 10.92% of the net 
premium income. Up to September 30, 
1931, the stockholders received 169 con- 
secutive cash dividends amounting to 
$21,387,368. 

Has 40 Branch Offices 

The company maintains 40 branch of- 
fices in the principal cities and, with its 
affiliates, has 18,000 local representatives 
elsewhere. It is licensed to do business 
in every state of the Union, Alaska, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and Canada. 

In addition to writing all classes of 
fidelity and surety bonds the company 
for a number of years has been writing 
burglary, forgery and plate glass insur- 
ance. With a desire to broaden the 
scope of its service to its agents and 
clients the company on July 1, 1929, en- 
tered the general casualty insurance field 
and, in addition to the writing of fidelity 
and surety bonds, burglary, robbery, for- 
very and plate glass insurance, started 
writing automobile and various classes 
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of liability insurance. At the same time 
it purchased the New York Casualty Co. 
Officers of the American Surety Co. are 
also officers of the New York Casualty 
Co., and the majority of the American 
Surety branches have been made joint 
Branch Offices, so that the branch man- 
agers supervise the development and the 
handling of business for both the Amer- 
ican Surety and the New York Casualty 
companies. Considerable time and money 
have been spent during the past year for 
the purpose of enlarging the organiza- 
tion of both companies so that with the 
return of more normal business condi- 
tions a very considerable increase in 
premium volume should be expected. 
The officers of the American Surety 
Co. are outstanding figures in their field 
and have done much to advance the busi- 
ness generally in the United States. The 
American Surety Company of New York 
has a very imposing Board of Trustees 
among whom are many of the leading 


ARTHUR F. LAFRENTZ 





R. R. BROWN 


financial and industrial executives of the 
country. 
Career of Chairman F. W. Lafrentz 


F. W. Lafrentz is chairman of the 
board of the American Surety of New 
York and of the New York Casualty 
Co. Mr. Lafrentz was born in the mari- 
time town of Burg, on the island of 
Fehmern, in the province of Schleswig- 
Holstein, in the Baltic Sea, in 1859. He 
came to America and reached Chicago 
late in 1873. 

In 1880 and 1881 he taught accounting 
and higher mathematics in the Bryant- 
Stratton College in Chicago. Later, in 
1881, he joined the banking house of 
Snydacker & Co. in Chicago. In this 
place he met many cattle dealers of the 
Far West and by a group of them was 
induced to go to Cheyenne in 1883. In 
1888 he was elected a member of the 
Territorial Legislature. In 1889 he went 
to Ogden, Utah, where he passed the bar 
examination in 1893. While in Ogden he 
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ersonnel 


attracted the attention of the late Wil- 
liam Lee Trenholm, president of the 
American Surety Co. and once United 
States Comptroller of the Currency. In 
1899 he was made comptroller of the 
company. In 1908 he became second 
vice-president, and on the resignation of 
the late Henry D. Lyman in 1912, he was 
elected president. After a term of four- 
teen years as president of the American 
Surety Company, Mr. Lafrentz, at the 
annual meeting of the board of trustees 
January 19, 1926, voluntarily resigned to 
become chairman of the board. _ 

Mr. Lafrentz was elected chairman of 
the board of the New York Casualty Co 
(a subsidiary of the American Surety 
Co.) at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors held on June 18, 1929. 


He is senior partner of F. W. Lafrentz 
& Co., certified public accountants, and 
president and a director of the De 
Fehmaraner Co. He is president of the 
German Society of New York, the Ger- 
manistic Society of America and presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Lin- 
coln Memorial University. He is a direc- 
tor of the Amsuco Securities Co., Board 
of Trade for German-American Com- 
merce, Inc., Canadian Surety Co., Eagle 
Fire Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., Com- 
pania Mexicana de Garantias, the Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Co. New York and 
Hanseatic Corporation, the Pilot Reinsur- 
ance Co. of New York, Carl Schurz Me- 
morial Foundation, National Parks Asso- 
ciation, a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Hamilton Trust Branch of 
the Chase Bank, a trustee of the Central 
Savings Bank in the City of New York, 
the Lenox Hill Hospital and a member 
of the Board of Managers of the Isabella 
Home. 


Mr. Lafrentz was one of the original 
organizers of the Surety Association, and 
formerly president of the American As- 
sociation of Certified Public Accountants. 

He is a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Bankers Club of America, 
a member of the Riding and Driving Club 
of Brooklyn, the New York Riding Club, 
the Montauk Club of Brooklyn, the 
Mountain Lake Club, Lake Wales, Flor- 
ida ; Deutscher Verein, New York; the 
Maidstone Club, East Hampton; the De- 
von Yacht Club, East Hampton; Piping 
Rock Club, Locust Valley, L. I., and the 
Goethe Society of America. 

Vice-Chairman R. R. Brown 


The vice-chairman of the American 
Surety is Robert Rankins Brown, who 
entered the company’s service in 1896 as 
secretary to the then president, Colonel 
William L. Trenholm. Mr. Brown was 
later made superintendent of agencies 
and vice-president, which positions he 
filled until 1914 when he was elected first 
vice-president. In 1926 he was elected 
president of the company. He resigned 
on January 19, 1932, because of ill health, 
and became vice-chairman of the board. 
He was the principal factor in building 
up the company’s large agency organiza- 
tion. Mr. Brown was born in Alabama, 
and prior to his association with the 
American Surety Co. was secretary and 
executive assistant to the late Major Jolin 
William Johnston, at that time president 
of the Georgia Pacific Railway. 

_Mr. Brown is a director of the Cana- 
dian Surety Co. and the Amsuco Secur- 
ities Co.; president and director of the 
Compania Mexicana de Garantias. He 
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... and now recovery! 


We can put national politics aside for four more years. Not every 
one is satisfied with the presidential election. Many are skeptical. 
Without skepticism there would be no progress. 


Regardless of his party, the President who can help bring about 
Recovery is a good President. 


He is the man we need. 


As interesting as the political footballs are—taxes, tariffs, public 
improvements, governmental expenditures, the important—the all 
important thing is that the next four years lead us back to 
prosperity. 

... not the jazzy days of 1928-29 of rosy illusions and bags of gold 
at the rainbow end. 


If prosperity means anything it means the bringing about of con- 
ditions of more satisfactory living for more people. 


Just as soon as families are sure that the drain on surplus has 
ceased, and patches of blue sky break through the clouds, insurance 
will be easier to sell. 


There will be more money with which to buy insurance. 
That will mean prosperity all along the insurance line. 


We look upon the next four years as a great opportunity to 
strengthen our position. Every aggressive insurance man has the 
same outlook. -We are giving our agents full support and cooper- 
ation. We are ready for Recovery. We are working to bring 
it about—first for our agents, then for ourselves. 


Agents seeking wider opportunity, who plan to make the next 
four years count are invited to inquire about our franchise. 


Fidelity and 
Suretyship 


Casualty 


Insurance 





Standard Surety & Casualty Company 


of New York 




















Home Office: 80 John Street, New York. N. Y. 
FRANK G. MORRIS, President 


Surplus to Policyholders $2,556,201.99 (June 30, 1932) 
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American Surety Story 
(Continued from Page 102) 


is a vice-president and director of the 
Century Broadway Corporation and R. 
E. Brown & Co., Inc. He is also a direc- 
tor of the New York Casualty Co., and 
an Honorary Fellow of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America. Although not prac- 
ticing as such, he is a certified public ac- 
countant of the University of the State 
of New York. 

Mr. Brown is a member of the Bank- 
ers’ Club, Englewood Golf Club, Engle- 
wood Club, Metropolitan Club, Southern 
Society and the Japan Society. 


President Arthur F. Lafrentz 


The president of the American Surety 
and vice-president of the New York Cas- 
ualty Co. is Arthur F. Lafrentz. He 
was born in Cheyenne, Wyoming, and 
was graduated from the Polytechnic 
Preparatory School, Brooklyn, in 1904. 
In the autumn of the same year he en- 
tered the service of the American Audit 
Co. (now F. W. Lafrentz & Co., certified 
public accountants). Mr. Lafrentz is a 
certified public accountant of the State 
of New York. 

He entered the employ of the Ameri- 
can Surety Co. as deputy comptroller on 
July 1, 1913, and succeeded to the comp- 
trollership of the company on January 1, 


1918. Mr. Lafrentz offered his service 
to the Government and became identified 
with the War Credits Board in January, 
1918, as examiner. After nine months of 
service he received a commission as Ma- 
jor and was promoted to the post of 
chief examiner. He was later appointed 
a member of the board. 

Mr. Lafrentz was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Syrety on August 
22, 1922, and second vice-president on 
January 19, 1926. He became first vice- 
president on June 21, 1927, and president 
on January 19, 1932. At a meeting of the 
board of directors held June 18, 1929, he 
was elected a vice-president of the New 
York Casualty; he is also a director of 
that company. 

He is also president and a director of 
the Amsuco Securities Co. and the Ca- 
nadian Surety Co., a director of the Com- 
pania Mexicana de Garantias, a director 
of the Hudson Insurance Co. of New 
York and a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the American Express Branch 
of the Chase National Bank and F. W. 
Lafrentz & Co. 


William E. McKell 


William E. McKell, vice-president of 
the American Surety Co. and president 





RICHARD DEMING 


of the New York Casualty, is a native 


of Utah. 
University 


September 1, 


He was graduated from the 
there on June 5, 
1909, 


1909. On 
he entered the em- 
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policy holders. 


Newark, New Jersey 


A Dependable Company, 
soundly operated, render- 
ing efficient nationwide 


service to agents and 


BANKERS INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE OF THE AMERICAN GROUP 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 


Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 








ploy of the American Surety Co. and 
was appointed manager of the Salt Lake 
City branch office on November 14, 1912. 
During 1925 Mr. McKell was Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of Utah, 
and although prominently mentioned for 
Governor of the state, he gave up his 
western affiliations on February 15, 
1926, and came to New York as vice- 
president in charge of the company’s pro- 
duction work at the Home Office. 

Mr. McKell was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Casualty Co. on 
July 23, 1929. On February 18, 1930, he 
was elected executive vice-president of 
the New York Casualty Co., and that 
company’s first vice-president on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1931. Mr. McKell was made 
president on January 19, 1932. 

Mr. McKell is also a director of the 
New York Casualty Co. and The Cana- 
dian Surety Co. and a member of the 
board of trustees of the American Surety 
Company. 

Richard Deming 

Richard Deming, first vice-president of 
the American Surety and vice-president 
of the New York Casualty, was born in 
Providence, R. I., and was educated in 
the public and high schools of that city. 

From 1881 to 1895 he was connected 
with the Providence & Stonington Steam- 
ship Co., and from 1895 to 1906 with the 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Company and 
United States Shipbuilding Co. In these 
connections he acquired a broad knowl- 
edge of marine engineering and con- 
struction. 

He joined the staff of the American 
Surety Co. in 1906 and was elected a vice- 
president of the company on March 12, 
1912, specializing i in contract bond under- 
writing, in which field he is a recognized 
authority. On January 19, 1932, Mr. 





WILLIAM M. TOMLINS, JR. 


Deming was elected first vice-president 
of the American Surety Co. 

At a meeting of the board of directo 
held February 17, 1931, Mr. Deming wa 
clected a vice- -president of the New Y« 
Casualty Co. He is a member of tl 
Chamber of Commerce of the State 
New York, Engineers Club of New York, 
Maplewood Country Club, Maplewoo', 
N. J., Maplewood Club, Maplewood, N. 
J... Madison Country Club, Madiso: 
Conn., Casualty and Surety Club of N: 
York, and the Metropolitan Museum 
Art. 


4 


L 


W. M. Tomlins, Jr. 

W. M. Tomlins, Jr., who is vice-presi- 
dent of the American Surety and first 
vice-president of the New York Casualty, 
began his career in the surety busines: 
more than thirty-seven years ago and 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Hutchinson Reports On 
Federation Activities 


HAS PRAISE FOR STATE UNITS 





Sees Need in 1933 for Valiant Efforts if 
Insurance Is to Escape Un- 
just Taxation 





That the Insurance Federation of Am- 
erica has carried on valiantly during a 
difficult period was indicated in the re- 
port of its secretary, John T. Hutchin- 
son, presented at the annual gathering 
of the organization on Monday at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. In keep- 
ing with the decision of its advisory com- 
mittee the Federation concentrated this 
year on cementing more firmly contacts 
with its state units, improving their mor- 
ale and impressing upon them the ne- 
cessity of operating with a maximum of 
efficiency with the resources at hand. Mr. 
Hutchinson, who has himself been con- 
tinuously engaged in field work since 
January 1, said that despite drastic re- 
ductions in overhead expense hearty co- 
operation was given in every state. He 
expressed his admiration for the deter- 
mined attitude of state organizations to 
preserve their strength at all hazards 
and to maintain their previous high 
standard of efficiency through greater 
volunteer effort. The active total mem- 
bership of state units, the speaker said, 
is now 16,000, a shrinkage of less than 
25%. 

Oklahoma and Indiana Activity 

Mr. Hutchinson told in particular about 
numerous conferences held in Oklahoma 
where the objective was to organize 
agents in every county or district into 
units, all to be part of a general asso- 
ciation; how united action on their part 
helped to defeat an obnoxious income 
tax bill and a monopolistic workmen’s 
compensation bill which were part of the 
state’s executive’s program to legislature. 
On election day Mr. Hutchinson wit- 
nessed the bitter campaign in that state 
for and against a 10% tax bill on busi- 
ness with insurance organizations ac- 
tively in opposition to the proposal. It 
was defeated, he said, by a majority of 
38,000, but he anticipates that it will be 
brought up again in 1933 in a slightly 
changed garb. 

Referring to activity in Indiana Mr. 
Hutchinson said 

“At a special session of the legisla- 


ture in Indiana was demonstrated the 
working of one of the most effective and 
complete units of insurance men since 
the beginning of the Federation move- 
ment nineteen years ago. All of the leg- 
islative work ‘headed up’ under one com- 
mittee, a Federation committee composed 
of representatives from every branch of 
the business, both agency and company. 
The special session was called for the 
purpose of reducing government cost, re- 
moving tax from real estate and finding 
new tax money. The seriousness of the 
situation may be understood when it is 
known that the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, the American 
Life Convention and the Insurance Fed- 
eration of America had representatives 
on the ground throughout to advise and 
help the committee in any way possible. 


Tax Measures Defeated 

“Several measures imposing additional 
tax on insurance were among those in- 
troduced, but before these bills got very 
far the committee was able to secure 
amendments exempting insurance. A still 
more valuable work was accomplished by 
the committee in smothering the intro- 
duction of several vicious bills. One of 
these proposed a tax of $2 on each in- 
surance policy written. It can be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that with- 
out a perfectly functioning committee in 
which all insurance was united, addition- 
al tax would have been the lot of at 
least some branches of the business.” 

The speaker then told about the bitter- 
ness toward insurance he had observed 
at a special legislative session in Ala- 
bama where, to take care of a $20,000,000 
deficit, insurance was subject to a bar- 
rage of bills among them being one to 
increase premium taxes to 3%. He 
stressed: “All of these bills were finally 
amended to the satisfaction of insurance 
due to the ability of insurance represen- 
tatives to convince the lawmakers that 
insurance was already paying more than 
its share of taxes.” 

Calling attention to the regular legis- 
lative sessions in forty-three states next 
year and that a frenzied and determined 
search will be made by such legislatures 
to find additional funds to pay debts and 
government running expenses, Mr. 
Hutchinson warned that if insurance es- 
capes further unjust tax burdens at the 
hands of 1933 lawmakers it will need to 
put forth its most supreme efforts. 





John St. Restaurant Was “Study Hall” 
For R. H. Longmaid In Writing Book 


U. S. Casualty Solicitor Worked on “Adventures of Robert 
Ross” for Two Years Amid Early Morning 
Clatter of Dishes 


Some authors, inspired with the desire 

to write the masterpiece they have been 
dreaming about for years, pick a quiet 
Secluded spot as an aid to concentration 
but Richard H. Longmaid, United States 
Casualty solicitor, author of the recently 
published “Adventures of Robert Ross— 
Insurance Solicitor,’ selected instead the 
bustle and confusion of a John Street, 
New York, restaurant where for two 
years, day after day, he made regular 
breakfast appearances. Here is Mr. Long- 
maid’s own entertaining account of how 
his casualty text book came into being: 
_ About six years ago on a wintry morn- 
ing I stopped in at a John Street restau- 
rant, selected a table, ordered a cup of 
coffee, and began to read an insurance 
pamphlet. Finding the atmosphere pleas- 
ant and the coffee excellent, I became a 
confirmed customer each morning on my 
way to business; in fact, made a regular 
Insurance study ‘hall out of the place. 

Some time later some of my more lit- 
erary minded associates who had helped 
me on pamphlets and articles for publi- 
cation, encouraged me to attempt a text- 
book on casualty insurance. So one fine 
morning I brought to town a brief case 
stuffed full of all kinds of material on 
the subject and deposited it in my res- 


taurant. I made an arrangement with 
the waitress to have the case ready for 
me each morning at 8:30 o’clock on a 
chair at a back table, and to return it 
when I left to its hiding place back of 
the coffee urns. 

“Rosie,” the Cat, His Inspiration 

Each morning—day after day, for two 
years I would arrive at the accustomed 
time, take my seat, open up the case on 
a chair beside me, spread the papers 
upon the shining table- -top, weight them 
down with sugar-bowl tops and salt and 
pepper cellars, and so proceed to my 
task. Then my first cup of coffee would 
arrive, and later, my second. From time 
to time “Rosie,” the restaurant cat, would 
amble out from the kitchen to inquire 
as to my progress. She often proved to 
be an inspiration, too. Sometimes a 
huckster, carrying a basket full of vege- 
tables, might pass en route to the kitchen, 
or a counter-man bearing a tray full of 
cheeses; or my waitress, balancing a col- 
lection of dishes in her hand. 

Aside from these restaurant activities 
I consulted experts both in and outside 
of my own company. Some of them 
kept parts of my manuscript for correc- 
tion. I also visited the Insurance So- 
ciety’s Library to study or to take out 


reference books. Then I secured a typ- 
ist and kept her busy with the manu- 
scripts. It got so that I found myself 
mentally writing in the bath tub, in bed, 
or while shoveling coal in the cellar. 
Manuscript Is Accepted 

Then when I had completed the two- 
year struggle with a third revision; had 
submitted and resubmitted the manu- 
scripts to three dozen experts; had 
breasted criticism, skepticism and opposi- 
tion, I was at last ready to submit my 
book to a publisher. Fortunately, the 
first one whom I approached (The Spec- 


tator Co.) was willing to examine mr 
manuscript and what was most important 
and satisfactory of all, was willing to 
publish the work. 

But later followed the correction of 
some eighty yards of galley sheets and 
some 270 page-proofs. Still it didn’t 
stop here. There was a topical index to 
create, an advertising folder to design, 
sales letters to prepare, trade papers to 
write. And when the book came out, 
there were copies to be given away, auto- 
graphing to be done, questions to be 
answered. 





‘British Safety First Museum Five Years 


Old; Has “Chamber of Horrors” Exhibit 


A safety-first exhibit that includes 
some grim relics of not-so-safe devices 
is the British Home Office Industrial 
Museum, just become five years old. This 
institution, located in London, contains 
examples of the dangerous machines, to- 
gether with their safety devices, which 
are used in practically all the chief in- 
dustries, and is developing into the ac- 
cepted British clearing house for all new 
ideas for the improvement of the safety, 
health and welfare of the factory work- 
ers. And it is also in the nature of a 
chamber of industrial horrors. In it one 
can see machinery so guarded that it is 
practically foolproof, while alongside is 
machinery that has caused death and mu- 
tilation. 

All Machines Working Models 

There is the latest and most scientifi- 
cally designed electrical apparatus, com- 
pletely insulated and safe. Close by is 
an array of broken wires, lamp-holders, 
switches and dozens of other electrical 
fittings taken from workshops and fac- 
tories. Everyone of them has actually 
caused the death of a factory worker. 
Similar fittings, together with wiring dia- 
grams, explain how the accident could 
have been avoided and a life saved. 

All the machines are working models, 
and one can see how the whirling steel 


arms in a bakery mixing machine stop 
instantly the cover is lifted, and cannot 
be re-started until the cover is closed. 
There are laundry pressing machines in 
which two hot plates are brought to- 
gether to press the garment. Sometimes 
the operators’ hands got squeezed so an 
arrangement was devised whereby the 
operator must use both hands to work 
the machine. If one hand is taken from 
the control the dangerous plates swing 
apart. 

There are many interesting examples 
of the crude and awkward guards which 
have to be erected round the flying 
shafts and sharp gear wheels of the old 
machines, compared with the modern 
machine, of which the guard is an integ- 
ral part, no wire netting or railings be- 
ing required. 

An especially grim exhibit is a display 
of broken hooks, links and chains, frayed 
cables, and parts of pulley blocks, all of 
them cause of accidents and death. 
Equally impressive, but in the opposite 
direction, is the seared mask which was 
being worn by a furnace-man when a 
stream of molten metal, 1,500 deg. Centi- 
grade, blew into his face. The man was 
quite unhurt, and the mask was sent to 
the museum as a sort of monument to 
safety ideals, 





DECISION ON “CUSTODIAN” 





Robbery Policy Not To Be Too Strictly 
Construed, Court Holds; Purpose 
Of Provision Important 


A stipulation that robbery be com- 
mitted within the presence of a custo- 
dian is not to be taken too literally, the 
Supreme Court of Erie County, New 
York, has held in the case of Buffalo 
Smoketeria v. the Metropolitan Casualty. 

The clause in the policy was “robbery 
shall mean a felonious and forcible tak- 
ing of property * * * by an overt felo- 
nious act committed in the presence of 
a custodian and of which he was actu- 
ally cognizant.” A delivery clerk left 
his truck outside a store while refilling 
a vending machine in the store. When 
he came out the truck was disappearing 
around the corner. 

Justice Hinkley held: “There was no 
requirement in this case that the overt 
act should be seen by the custodian as 
it commenced. He knew that the truck 
was being driven away. His brief pres- 
ence in the store was no more than if 
he had turned his back and then turning 
again had seen the truck being driven 
away. The evident intent of the clause 
in question was to guard against care- 
less or pretended losses by the custodian 
and not to avoid a loss by a technical 
strained construction of the policy.” 





FUNERAL-WEDDING DECISION 


An automobile of a funeral director 
when hired out to a wedding party is 
not covered by an auto liability -policy 
which provided that the car should be 
used only for purposes incidental to the 
assured’s business excluding “rental or 
livery,” the new Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals has held in Heritier v. Cen- 
tury Indemnity. The trial court had held 
that the car was covered, as it is a trade 
custom of funeral directors to rent out 
cars for weddings. 


L. S. GARNER PROMOTED 


Langdon S. Garner, assistant superin- 
tendent in the metropolitan branch bond- 
ing department of the Great American 
Indemnity for the past year, has been 
promoted to superintendent of that de- 
partment. Mr. Garner has been twenty- 
six years in the business and is an old 
court bond underwriter. 





U. S. F. & G. WINS SUIT 
When the city of Loveland, Col., re- 
cently sued to collect $1,000 from the 
United States F. & G. and the city treas- 
urer because of a shortage in his ac- 
counts of that amount, a district court 
jury held the surety blameless, deciding 
that the blame rested with the city be- 
cause of its confusing system of keeping 

records. The city will not collect. 





NEW CHICAGO SERVICE OFFICE 

The Consolidated Indemnity — has 
opened a Chicago service office in the 
Insurance Center Building — will be 
under the supervision of F. MacGib- 
eny, who has charge of this territory 
for the company. Mr. MacGibeny will 





have associated with him D. C. Ander- 
son, claims manager. 
R. M. CHAMBERS IN ARKANSAS 


Major Reed M. Chambers of the U. S. 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc., of New 
York, well-known aviation underwriter 
and pilot, spoke recently at the Civi- 
tan Club in Little Rock, Ark. He was 
a guest of Major J. Carroll Cone of Lit- 
tle Rock, a former mate of Major Cham- 
bers in the aviation corps during the 
World War. 





INTERNATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 

Advocates of an international mort- 
gage insurance company are arranging 
for a meeting to be held either in Zurich 
or Amsterdam at which the possibilities 
of such an organization can be discussed. 
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Says Big Bill 





(Continued from Page 57) 


that time led eventually to my connec- 
tion with the association. 

“Mr. Tapping had a most interesting 
personality, a charming manner, an easy 
flow of language tinged with wit; so he 
was a constant source of interest to his 
friends and acquaintances. Tapping 
served the association as president from 
October, 1905, to October, 1906. He had 
built up a substantial business in Mil- 
waukee, and his brilliance as a thinker 
and his personal charm qualified him for 
leadership in the insurance field. It was, 
therefore, logical that that influence 
should result in leadership in the Na- 
tional Association. 

“It was while Mr. Tapping was presi- 
dent that he brought to a head a move- 
ment to establish a salaried managerial 
office of the association which I was first 
to occupy.” 

x * * 
Assets of Five Leading British 
Banking Chains 

There was a time when the largest fi- 
nancial institutions—judged by size of 
assets—were British banks, but several 
years ago that position was won by the 
Metropolitan Life as it passed the Mid- 
land and the Lloyd’s. Since then the 
margin between their assets has been 
widening, the Metropolitan being far in 
the lead. 

In the current issue of Fortune the 
figures of the five leading British banks 


are given as of June 30, 1932. They 
follow: 
Midland Bank .......... £421,000,000 
Llovd’s Bank .i.icscccces 393,000,000 
Barclays Bank .......... 373,000,000 
Westminster ............ 310,000,000 
National Provincial ...... 286,000,000 


The Midland has 2,128 branches; the 
Lloyd’s almost 2,000. There have been 
no failures of British banks. In the 
United States where there is so much 
opposition to branch banking by bank- 
ers, 4,900 banks have failed in the last 
three years. Fortune says that banks 
with $100,000 capital and $1,000,000 of de- 
posits can just about make the grade in 
good times, but in the period through 
which the country went in the last three 
years they are having a divil of a time. 

* x 
Photographed On Tee 

At the bottom of this page is a cut 
showing four White Sulphur golfers, 
pausing on a tee. They are J. M. Haines 
London Guarantee; H. P. Jackson, Bank- 
ers Indemnity ; E. R. Nuttle, Fidelity & 
Deposit; and Glenn Charlton, general 
agent, Lawrence, Kan., an old friend of 
Mr. Jackson’s. 

* * 


Covering Insurance for Herald- 
Tribune 
Nicholas P. Gregory is writing the in- 
surance column for the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune and covering the insurance 
news of the street. For two years he 
has been on the financial news run, writ- 
ing about investment trusts and some 
other financial features. He is a gradu- 
ate of New York University. In the 
November issue of The Outlook he had 
an admirable story, entitled “A House 
In Order,” and discussing the insurance 
policy loan situation. The financial edi- 
tor of the Herald-Tribune is C. Norman 
Stabler. 
* * * 


E. L. Rickards Still Enthusiastic 
About Flying Despite Carbon 
Monoxide Experience 

One of the most enthusiastic of the 
airplane passengers is E. L. Rickards of 
Chicago, who is branch secretary of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference and manager of the Automobile 
Protective & Information Bureau, Chi- 
cago, and who was manager of the West- 
ern Automobile Underwriters Association 
before it was merged with the national 
association. This despite that extraor- 
dinary experience in which he figured on 
a passenger flight en-route to Denver. 
The plane did not carry Rickards to Den- 


ver—just to Kansas City. A faulty heater 
developed in the ship. It proved too 
much for all the passengers who, when 
the plane landed in Kansas City, were 
found knocked out cold, the victims of 
carbon monoxide. Rickards and the 
others were rushed to a Kansas City 
hospital where his life was spared but 
it took a week before he got back to 
work again. ’ 

A native of Deadwood, S. D., where 
he grew to know human nature from the 
many old characters of that part of the 
country, Mr. Rickards’ first business in- 
terest was with a railroad where he be- 
came stenographer to the Deadwood di- 
vision superintendent. His first insur- 
ance experience was gained early in life 
as a member of a local agency in Dead- 
wood in some way a family establish- 
ment, 

Early schooling in a military school in 
Virginia where he earned the sobriquet 
of “Major,” but to his legion of busi- 
ness friends he is known as “Rick.” 

Outside his business.-his two- greatest 
enthusiasms are for golf and flying. Es- 
pecial mention is made of his quickly 
gained “expert” rating in golf, a game 
which he took up less than four years 
ago and with determination mastered 
until he shoots in the &80’s and has cups 
which are not on display in his office. 

Flying interests are intensified in that 
his son Byron is a pilot in South Amer- 
ica, where he once flew the route over 
the treacherous Andes and where, during 
one of the frequent revolutions in Peru 
he was a hostage of rebels and encoun- 
tered great difficulty in proving his neu- 
trality through the aid of the State De- 
partment. 

In business he is tireless in the pro- 
motion of legislation and ordinances af- 
fecting the automobile underwriters. It 
was in his office and under his guidance 
that the famous Auto Certification Title 
Law was designed. His constant desire 
for a closer unification between automo- 
bile insurance people and the Washing- 
ton Department of Justice gave rise to 
the Dyer Act—the “white slave act” so- 
called, of the auto insurance companies, 
an interstate trafic law governing and 
making it a federal offense to steal an 
auto in one state disposing of it in 
another. 

He has a married daughter in Wash- 
ington and a young son in military school 
in Missouri. 

* * * 

John Drinkwater’s Autobiography 

Sir Arthur Worley, managing director 
of the North British & Mercantile, sent to 
Cecil F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 


J. M. Haines H. P. Jackson 


a copy of “Discovery,” the second vol- 

ume of John Drinkwater’s autobiography 

which contains at some length his ex- 

periences in the insurance business, his 

friendships, and a lot of human interest 

material, possessing an insurance angle. 
.* * 


America Foresomes 

Captain Sullivan, assistant counsel of 
the America Fore group, can testify that 
the depression has even affected hunting. 
No tyro with the gun in the woods, Cap- 
tain Sullivan was chased out of the 
Maine woods last month by a hungry 
deer which succeeded in biting him on 
the leg. If a deer bites a man that is 
news. Captain Sullivan’s excuse for let- 
ting the deer get away is that he was 
so surprised that he dropped his gun 
and the deer did not wait for him to 
pick it up. 





Speaking of hunting, Vincent L. Gal- 
lagher, America Fore secretary, found a 
headline in his home town newspaper 
(New Rochelle) which read: “Hunter 
Shoots Father of Nine—Mistakes Him 
for a Rabbit.” 





The youthful appearance of Vice- 
President William F. Dooley is some- 
what deceptive as he is old enough to 
have a 22-year-old son. He is following 
in his father’s footsteps. 





A new bridge summary and score pad 
is being tested by the America Fore 
group. Unusual features are a summary 
of requirements for bid and play. The 
new scoring now in effect is used and an 
offer of expert advice as to bid and play, 
without charge, is given. Selling com- 
mercially for fifty cents the Summary- 
Score pad is offered to agents with their 
imprint for six cents each by the America 


Fore. 
* * * 


Some New York Brokers 
Floyd R. DuBois of Frank & DuBois 


has arranged a series of lectures for 
brokers and prospective brokers under 
the auspices of the Insurance Society of 
New York. A large percentage of the 
lecturers are brokers. Those who will 
speak during the next few weeks in- 
clude John Rogers, Jr., of Chubb & Son; 
Herbert L. Jamison of Richard L. Rob- 
erts, Inc.; Thomas F. Handy of Benedict 
& Benedict; George P. Nichols of Gaines, 
Silvey & Nichols, Inc. 





Walter J. Mosenthal of H. Mosenthal 
& Son, Inc., has been elected a director 
of the Insurance Society of New York. 





One of the issues upon which practical- 
ly all brokers of metropolitan New York 
are in unanimous agreement concerns the 
necessity at this time of having some 





E. R. Nuttle Glenn Charlton 


form of apprenticeship set up that will 
tend to improve the service rendered by 
a broker just entering the business. |) 
is in the interest of the public that they 
be guarded against inefficient and inex- 
perienced insurance counsellors. It is 
hoped that some measures can be taken 
that will make some kind of apprentice- 
ship period necessary before applicants 
not entirely familiar with the insur- 
ance business can get a license to serve 
as brokers. 

It has been pointed out that the eco- 
nomic depression is attracting unem- 
ployed men to the insurance business; 
in fact, some of the life insurance com- 
panies are advertising the fact that with 
a short period of training men can sell 
life insurance. This is not true of the 
general insurance business where a man 
has to have a long technical experience 
in a great many branches of insurance 
before he can intelligently and adequate- 
ly protect the public. 





Like the running brook, Arthur Arnow 
goes on as president of the General 
Brokers’ Association. When he was re- 
cently elected for the fifth time it was 
jokingly suggested that this be made a 
life office. 

Speaking of the life business he has 
just taken up that branch of insurance 
seriously and helping with the production 
work by becoming division manager for 
the Continental American Life. 





Harry G. Ellis, Jr., nominated for presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ 
Association, devotes a page in the No- 
vember Bulletin of the Association to 
urge that someone come out and contest 
for the office believing, as he does, that 
the life and spice of organization activy- 
ity is in contest in inviting other mem- 
bers to have their names entered. He 
promised in advance that regardless of 
the result of the election the new off- 
crs will have the fullest co-operation of 
the entire membership. 





Berthold M. Harris, for sixteen years 
secretary of the Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York, has been devot- 
ing a large part of his time to unem- 
ployment relief committee work. Not 
only has he sent out letters to New York 
brokers but has made many personal 
calls. 





American Surety 
(Continued from Page 104) 


entered the employ of the company in 
1912. In June, 1913, he was elected a 
vice-president of the company and was 
for five years manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Lranch. At the annual meeting of 
the board of trustees of the company 
held January 18, 1927, Mr. Tomlins was 
elected chairman of the underwriting 
committee. 

Mr. Tomlins was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Casualty at the 
annual meeting of the board of directors 
held February 17, 1931, and first vice- 
president on January 19, 1932. 

He is president and a director of the 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co. of New 
York, a vice-president and director of 
the Century Broadway Corp., a vice- 
president and director of the Insurance 
Clerk’s Mutual Benefit Association of the 
City of New York, a director of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Insurance Co., 
president and a director of the Prospect 
Savings and Loan Association, president 
and a director of the St. Albans Land 
Corporation. 

Mr. Tomlins is a member of the Bank- 
ers Club of America, the Brooklyn Club, 
Casualty and Surety Club, Drug and 
Chemical Club, Flatbush Deniwecratic 
Club, Knickerbocker Field Club, Leffe:ts 
Manor Association, St. George’s Golf and 
Country Club and Union League Club of 
Brooklyn. He is president and a director 
of the St. Albans Golf Club, a governor 
of the Crescent Athletic Club of Brook- 
lyn, a director of the Brooklyn Safcty 
Council, a director of the Apollo Club ot 
Brooklyn and a member of the Brook! yt. 
Executive Committec of the Bank of! 
Manhattan Trust Co. 
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